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THE ARROWMAKER. 





BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 


Day i”, day out, or sun or rain, 
Or sallow leaf, or summer grain, 
Beneath a wintry morniog moon, 
Or through red smoldering afternoon, 
With simple joy, with careful pride, 
He plies the craft he long has plied— 
To shape the stave, t >» set the sting, 
To fit the shaft with irised wing; 
And farers by may hear him sing, 
For oft his door is wide: . 
** Laugh and sigh, live and die, 
The world swings round. I know not, [, 
If north or south mine arrows fly!” 


And sometimes while he works he dreams, 
And on his soul a vision gleams— 
Some storied field foucht long ago, 
Where arrows fleet as thick as snow. 
His breath comes fast, his eyes grow bright 
To think upon that ancient fight. 
Oh leapiog from the strainéd string 
Agai 3st an armorei Wrong to ring, 
Brave tbe songs that arrows sing! 
He weighs the finished flight: 
** Live aod die, by and by 
The sun kills dark. I know not, I, 
In what good fight mine arrows fly!” 


Or at the g‘ay hour, weary grown, 
When curfew o’er the world is blown, 
He see?, as in a magic glass, 
Some lost and louely mountain pass. 
And lo! a sign of deathful rout 
The mocking vine hath wound about— 
An eirth-fixed arrow by a spring. 
All greenly m%ssed a moldered thing; 
That stifled shaft n> more shall siog! 
He shakes bis head in doubt: 
‘* Laugh and sigh, live and die, 
The hand is blind. I know not, I, 
In whet lost pass mine arrows lie! 
One to east, one to west, 
Another for the eagle’s breast; 
The archer and the wind kn >w best!”’ 
The stars are in the sky; 
He lays his arrows by. 
New Yosx Curry. 


utie. 


SLEEP’S LULLABY. 


BY JOHN H. BONER, 








DEAR Sleep, thou art my mercifullest friend. 
When, tired of all, nightly I come to thee, 
Thou art so patieat and so good to me. 

How gently do thy faithful hands extend 

The old sweet welcome, motherly, and mend 
My broken toys of hope, while at thy knee 
I quite forget the hurtful things to be. 

And when [ feel thee touch my brow and bend 

To kiss mine eyes, [ love to put my hand 
Into thine own—to feel that thou art near; 

To nestle closely to thy peaceful breast, 

And hear thy lullaby about that land 

Sung of s» softly, where there is no tear, 
Aud where the weary are for aye at rest. 
New Yorx Crry. 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 


BY CRAVEN LANGSTROTH BETTS. 








“T REIGN beyond the bourne of fate and time; 
Through all the present I echo of the past; 
All tiaings but God are in my leush; I climb, 
From star t) star and quench them all at last; 
I b! vst the bloom: of promise with a breath” — 
Vaunts Death. 


“Tam the spirit in matter,—the All-searcher; 

I'm drive. like sucf by one deep, moving force; 
Evea inthe grasp of Death my hope l nurture; 
Enswathing love is bt my end and source; 
Peace is my han imaid and my thrall is strife”— 

Chants Life, 


BRoox.¥x, N. ¥. 





ITS MERITS AND ITS DEFECTS. 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


VIEWS AND SUGGESTIONS OF LEADING 
EDUCATORS. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ACADEMY. 


BY PRES. 8. 0. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
Of Dartmouth College. 








THE Grammar School,somewhat modified, was brought 
by our fathers from England, established by law in 
Massachusetts in 1647, and maintained by taxation. It 
spread thence through the other New England States, 
and did good service for the cause of general education. 
But after a century or more there arose a desire fur in- 
stitutions of a bigher and more specialized character, 
pointing more directly in the line of a liberal education. 
It gradually enlisted thé most intelligent and enterpris- 
ing men of the various communities and embodied aims 
and aspirations which were indicated by the nanie they 
chose for the institution, The name ‘“‘ academy” was 
an ambitious name. Not to speak of its early classic 
application, after the revival of learning it designated 
an association of learned men, authors, or artists for the 
promotion of science, literature or art. Hundreds of 
these organizations, greater or smaller, were formed in 
Europe, each with its own specific field of study or cul- 
ture. It showed the high ideal of our forefathers and 
the spirit that prompted them, when they chose this 
name to designate their institution for the instruction 
of youth. 

The New England Academy was an incorporated in- 
stitution, founded and maintained by private benefi- 
cence, and managed by a selected board of trustees. It 
was, with few exceptions, open to both sexes. The old- 
est of these institutions was the Dummer Academy, at 
Byfield, Mass. In 1761 Lieutenant-Governor Dummer 
bequeathed his mansion and his farm of three hundred 
and thirty acres for this purpose; and in two years it 
was opened under the famous Master Moody, tho not 
incorporated till 1782. Tne character and working of 
the system disclosed itself in this its earliest specimen. 
The roll of trustees of Dummer Academy has included 
four or five Presidents of Harvard College, Judges Par- 
sons and Wilde, Edward Everett, Jared Sparks, Profes- 
sor Felton, Timothy Pickering, Elijah Parish, Leonard 
Withington, numerous members of Congress, and a long 
list of other men of mark. Its privileges attracted, and 
before the end of the century sent forth such men as 
Rufus King, Chief Justices Parsons and Samuel Sewall, 
Professors Webber and Tappan, of Harvard; Smith, of 
Dartmouth; Cleveland, of Bowdoin, a dozen members of 
Congress, and more than two hundred candidates for 
college, This institution was the germ of the whole 
movement. 

Samuel Phillips had fitted for college at this academy, 
and apparently had boarded in the family of Master 
Moody. In 1780 he founded Phillips Andover Academy, 
endowing it at first with $20,000, altho at his death his 
property was inventoried at but $15,000. In so doing 
he recorded the hope “‘that its usefulness might be made 
so manifest as to lead other establishments on the same 
principles.” The hope began to be realiz:d the next 
year, when his uncle, John Phillips, founded the Exeter 
Academy, first endowing it with $50,000, and at his 
death with two-thirds of his estate. The impulse was 
soon communicated to nearly all New England. It is 
not to be overlooked, however, that the unaided enter- 
prise of individual teachers was already pushing in the 
same direction. Twelve years before the foundation of 
the Andover Academy one Simon Williams opened, 
and for twenty years maintained, a noted school in 
Windham, N. H., drawing pupils from Boston, Salem 
and other large towns, and numbering among his pupils 
not a few who afterward became distinguished. 

' ‘The establishment of the two Phillips dcadeniies was 





soon followed by the iacorporation of nudiétous others. 


the latter State alone during the earlier part of the 
present century some fifty academies are said to have 
been established before the system of high schools main- 
tain d by taxation,created ‘a competition and a check 
upon the movement. There were at least ten in the 
single county of Merrimack. Most of these, being pro- 
vided only with a building, and little if any productive 
funds, and sustained by very moderate tuition fees, at 
length yielded to the unequal competition with institu- 
tions supported by taxation, and faded away many years 
ago, but not until they had dore an admirable work for 
the towns of their location, leaving a void which has 
never been filled. Places could be mentioned which, 
during the existence of the academy, furnished an un- 
broken succession of students for college, but which 
now scarcely send one in a decade, if at all. 

But not a few of these institutions, better endowed, 
and receiving additional endowments in later years, 
still continue their noble and indispensable work. They 
are the recognized feeders of our colleges, and the most 
powerful allies of the cause of higher education. With- 
out attempting an enumeration I may mention as speci- 
mens, in Massachusetts the famous Phillips Academy at 
Andover, Williston at Easthampton, Monson Academy, 
Worcester Academy, Cushing Academy at Ashburnham, 
Lawrence at Groton; in Vermont, Barre, Peacham, and 
Saxton’s River academies, and the well-known one at 
St. Johnsbury; in Maine, Berwick, Limington, and 
Fryeburg academies; in New Hampshire the renowned 
Poillips at Exeter, Pinkerton at Derry, Appleton at New 
Ipswich, Kimball Union at Meriden, Pembroke, and 
others; all of which have made a splendid record. Many 
others, now extinct or decayed, have done equally faith- 
ful work toward the same end. It is the want of such 
institutions as these fitting schools which has been 
found, outside of New England and especially at the 
West, a great obstacle in the way of the best liberal 
education, and a chief reason why colleges in those re- 
gions cannot easily compete in quality with the New 
England colleges. They have not the proper feeders, 
and attention is beginning to be wisely directed to the 
establishment of avademies on the New England model. 
For the New England academy has shown itself in 
several respects not unworthy its somewhat ambitious 
name. In each community it organized and concen- 
trated the best minds in promoting the best culture. 
The founders and guardians of these widely scattered 
and once numerous institutions have invariably includ- 
ed the best element, lay and clerical, in the surround- 
ing region—intelligent, sagacious, forceful. The splen- 
did roll of trustees of Dummer Academy has been al- 
ready mentioned. A similar showing, in kind if not in 
extent, could be made of the trustees of the Phillips 
academies—Pinkerton. Kimball Union, Monson, and 
doubtless of many others. They have enlisted the men 
wakeful and watchful for the highest culture of the 
young. They have also selected and attracted the best 
teaching talent of the times. Commonly, if practi- 
cable, there has been a permanent principal, a man 
strong, well balanced, and devoted to his work; such 
men as Moody, of Dummer; Adams and Taylor, of An- 
dover; Abbott, of Exeter; Richards, of Kimball Union; 
Hammond, of Monson; and others of like quality, who 
made both their reputation and that uf the school. 
Around these central figures have been gathered suc- 
cessively as assistants a great company of the ablest 
young graduates of our colleges, pausing on their way to 
their several professions, to throw for a time their early 
force, enthusiasm and culture into the minds of other 
young men. No one who has not pondered the subject 
can understand the magnificent ability that in its young 
strength has been educating the New England of the 
past as well as of the present. It would show a noble 
list of names afterward prominent in professional and 
pub'ic life. You strike their track as well in the small- 
eras in the larger schools. Thus in the little town of 
Peacham, Vt., we find among the former teaches in its 
academy one of the ablest of the secretaries of the 
American Board, one of the ablest lawyers of New 
Hampshire, the prezident of a distinguished college, two 
college tutors, a brilliant medical professor, and other 
men of power and note. Among the assistants at Pink 


erton A¢ademy are the names of Chief Justice Bell, Prof: 
E. D. Sanborn, the brilliant Leonard Swain, cut down in 





} Thus, in the year 1791, the Berwick Académy in Maine 





his earliest prime, and the equally brilliant Jarvis Gregg; 
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still earlier called away. Thaddeus Stevens and Daniel 
Webster were academy teachers. So was the late Roswell 
D. Hitchcock, in a littletown of twelve bundred inhabit- 
ants. So, it may be added, was Dr. R. 8. Storrs at Mon- 
son. Many a witness yet living can testify what stirring 
influences were these models and vitalizing spirits. 
They were a revelation and an inspiration. Seeds of 
learning and of thought have thus been scattered over 
the hills and valleys, in the towns and villages of New 
England, by its future jurists, statesmen, divines and 
educators, destined in due time to bring forth a harvest 
after their kind, and to fill the country with their fruit- 
age. ° 

For these institutions have not only organized, but 
they have diffused the best culture. They first concen- 
trated and then radiated. Widely diffused as they once 
were, they brought home the thought and often the pur- 
pose of the higher education to every fireside. In this 
respect they have fulfilled a function not accomplished 
by the later high school. For, tho open to all, they were 
designed rather for special privilege than for universal 
range, and classical training was more a primary aim 
than an incidental and subordinate and scarcely toler- 
ated use, They first suggested to a multitude of young 
men the purpose of a liberal education, and enabled 
them to accomplish it. They drew, as a magnet, the 
true steel, In many towns where the once flourishing 
academy has gone down for want of funds, the contrast 
between the former constant supply and the Jater 
dearth of college candidates, is asad one. The register 
of the two Phillips academies are dazzlingly bright 
with names of men foremost in all the walks of life, 
many of whom would doubtless have found their way 
elsewhere, and many of whom would not. 

But it is not alone, nor perhaps chiefly the public and 
professional men to whom these influences have been 
most valuable, but the far larger body of clear-headed 
business men and active workers, sound thinkers and 
pillars of society in every station of life. Here they 
pursued the studies they elected, often inclusive of the 
classics, Here they received the impetus of the same 
earnest teachers and imbibed the whole tone, spirit and 
power of the institution. They came invigorated by 
the morning walk, often of the longest, and perhaps by 
their home ‘ chores” before and after school. They 
came, young men and maidens, with their tidy apparel, 
their morning greetings, their sympathetic glances and 
recognitions, sometimes, it may be, a stolen word or 
note, and joining in the homeward walk, all and always 
under the guidance of native chivalry on the one side 
and native modesty on the other, and the benign influ- 
ence of home life and surroundings. And when they 
went thence on their several ways of life, many and 
bright were the memories that clustered round that 
luminous spot. At South Berwick on the first of July 
it was a pleasant and impressive thing to see the thou- 
sand men and women of standing and character, most 
of them former pupils, who came to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of Berwick Academy. 

One other function of the academy is not to be for- 
gotten, and that by no means the least important. It 
gave a thoroughly Christian education. These institu- 
tions were quite as often the off:pring of religious zeal 
as of literary enthusiasm. For the most part they were 
founded and conducted in the interest of pure religion 
and high morality. It was part of the system and 
often of the written code to requ re the reading of the 
Scriptures and the morning or evening prayer, as well 
as attendance ut church, and to prohibit Sabbath-break- 
ing and irreverence and every form of vice and immor- 
ality. Not seldom have these institutions been the 
scenes of deep religious interest and revival. The in- 
fidel, the demagog and the foreign sectarian may 
banish these influences from the high school, the gram- 
mar school and the primary school; but from the 
academy they cannot dislodge them. That institution 
remains and may remain the stronghold of a Chrisiian 
education. For this function, as well as the others, we 
may thank God and warmly cherish the New England 
Academy. 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS FOR MANUAL 
TRAINING. 
BY JEROME ALLEN, PH D., 
Dean of the School of Pedagogy, University of the City of New York. 


‘Good teaching is an art, founded on a few accepted 
principles. The time will never come when these prin 
ciples will be more clearly defined than they now are; 
but each year will add to the number and complexity of 
their application. Here ina nutsbell is the argument 
for the training of teachers; for those who teach should 
know the principles of their work, and the order and 
method of their application. For centuries the mastery 
of the Trivium and Quadrivium constituted an ideal 
school course; but the demands of advancing civiliz:- 
tion have overturned this curriculum, and introduced 
into both lower and higher schools studies unheard of 
a few years ago, among which is manual training. 

But what right bas this branch torecognition? Plato, 
in his ** Laws,” has given usin the cl are t manner the 
argument why teachers should be educated in this dis 
cipline, He says: 


“According to my view, he who would be good at anything 
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must practiee that thing frem his yeuth upward, both in 
sport and in carnest, in the particular manner which the 
work requires. For example, he who is to be a good build- 
er should play at building children’s houses, and he who is 
to bea good husbandman at tilling the ground. Those 
who have charge of the education of children should pro- 
vide them when young with mimic tools, and they should 
learn beforehand the knowledge which they will after- 
ward require for their art. For example, the future car- 
peuter should learn to measure or apply the line in play; 
and the future warrior should learn riding, or some other 
exercise foramusement; and the teacher should endeavor 
to direct the children’s inclinations and pleasures, by the 
belp of amusements, to their final aim in life. The soul of 
the child, in his play, should be trained to that sort of ex- 
cellence in which, when he grows to manhood, he will have 
to be perfected.” 

Now yince no one can give to others what he does not 
himself have, it follows, that teachers should under- 
stand the principles and practice of industrial education 
and its relation toa complete course of study. The ideal 
school will have disciplines in physical, intellectual, 
ethical and industrial education, and all these will so in- 
terlock and overlap each other, that one cannot be taken 
out without destroying the efficiency of the remaining 
three. This is the modern Quadrivium, and it is likely 
to stand as the basis of future courses of study till time 
shall end. In discussing this subject, care must be 
taken to keep the distinction between three classes of 
echools clearly in mind. 

1. Trade schools, in which the mechanic arts are 
taught asa means of livelihood. An example of this 


class is found in Colonel Auchmuty’s Trade Schools of 
> 


this city, the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, and the Mem- 
phis Trade School Association for the purpose of in- 
structing the colored people in the mechanic arts, do- 
mestic science, and nursing. 

2. Schools of applied science and technology, whose 
aim is to prepare for original investigations. Of this 
class may be mentioned the Polytechnic Institute of Troy, 
the Sheffield Scientific School at New Haven, and the 
Technological Institute of Boston. 

8. Manual training schools, in which the arts are 
taught as a means of general culture. The germ of this 
class is the Kindergarten, the Manual Training School 
of Washington University, St. Louis, and the Manual 
and High School of Philadelphia, are among its best ex- 
amples. It is now proposed to introduce kindergarten 
and manual training methods into all our schools for 
thé purpose of giving our children a better educa- 
tion. 

School athletics has no more alliance with manual 
training than has math: matics or languages, for its aim 
is simply to develop the physical pow:rs. Ethical, re- 
ligious and intellectual subjects of study train each their 
special parts of human nature, but industrial education 
is necessary as a part of education for general culture. 

The argument for the training of teachers for manual 
work rests upon several fundamental principles. First, 
a well-trained body is essential to a well-trained mind; 
or a healthy mind assumes the possession of a healthy 
body. It does not disprove this principle to admit that 
a few great minds have acted through diseased bodies; 
for the fact of the intimate connection of the mind and 
body has heen so many times shown that it admits of no 
argument to prove it. Second, skill in manual work is 
clo ely ailied to skill in mental work. The boy who can 
make things can also think out things The weakling 
who can neither whittle nor whistle, jump, run ner fish, 
but spends his leisure hours in cloister book study, will 
never be able to influence the men of to-day, for he will 
not be a man of to-day. If the schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages should appear again with their fine spun theories, 
they would find their occupation gone in this era, whose 
ideals are such men as Lincoln, Greeley and Grant. 

Bait what is an industrial school? Negatively, it is not a 
school in which the trades are taught for the purpose of 
giving its students the means of getting aliving. Supe- 
rior penmanship is no indication of superior thinking, 
neither can we conclude that skillful bootmakers or 
weavers will also make skillful doctors or farmers. 
Training for special excellence in a special art, unless 
accompanied with general culture, makes narrow, one- 
sided and prejudiced men and women. Only a bigh 
education begets high thinking. It ruins the mind to 
specialize it before all parts of the brain have been 
brought into action in such a way as to produce the har- 
moopious relation of all its parts. It follows, then, that 
a school in which physical, mental, ethical and indus- 
trial disciplines are properiy exercised, is one in which 
the *‘ whole boy” is educated—not a part of him. In 
such a schoo! as this the definition of education, that 
makes it the harmonious development of all"its powers, 
finds its fullest illustration. This is the coming school, 
and teachers must be trained to keep it. This education 
will produce the following results: 

1. Each teacher will study each child, its idiosyncra- 
cies, defects and excellences. 

2. Each teacher will not be a slave to an inflexible 
curriculum which he will feel bound to follow or lose 
his place. Great freedom will be given in grading and 
classifying the schol, and the work will be measured 
by mental, physical, ethical and industrial results, and 
not by special averages derived from daily marks. Text- 
books will be means, not ends, and the child will be the 
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objeetive peint aimed at and not the presetvation of the 
** System.” 

8. Antiquated nonsense in school work, such as pars. 
ing, memorizing of unrelated dates, unapplied rules, 
names and sentencis in geography, history and science, 
will be things of the past. In other words, the grand 
principles of inductive philosophy will take the same 
places in the schoolroom as ruling elements, as they 
have taken in the world of business, science and inyep- 
tion for several years past. 

The education of teachers in manual training wil] 
broaden their conceptions and elevate their work, 
Teaching will become with them a science as well as an 
art. Trained teachers will need no more artificial stimy- 
lus in the schoolroom than on the playground, for the 
natural life of the child out of school will be transferred 
inside itsdoors. We have an illustration of this in the 
kindergarten, in which the artificial methods of the 
higher schools find no place. Kindergarten training 
must be projected all along up the line so that a college 
professor will learn to follow its principles, as well as a 
primary teacher. 

But is it practicable to educate teachers for this new 
education so long as old educational proceszes are so 
generally practiced? It is true much necessary work of 
a reformatory nature remains to be done; but the people 
are rapidly coming to realize that school refurm is 
a necessity. The supply of trained teachers is not to- 
day equal to the demand, and this demand is sure to 
increase as the people become more and more convinced 
as to the essential elements of a good school. 

It follows, then, that the training of teachers for 
manual education is important, for without a quick eye 
to see, asensitive avd skiliful hand to work with, anda 
good use of all the other senses; the work of life cannot 
be done. Quick and accurate sensibilities are essential 
to quick and accurate thinking; for the mind can neitber 
receive the materials of thought nor give their perfected 
product except by the use of trained senses. If act ild 
without the use of any of its senses has no sense, it fol- 
lows that one having all the use of its senses ought to 
have a great deal of sense, and the first work of the 
teacher of teachers will be to impress this fact upon the 
minds of his pupils. He will show them the importance 
of bringing into their highest use and efficiency all the 
capabilities with which the human mind is endowed, 
His next work will be to show the way in which this can 
be done, first in the primary classes through the appli- 
cation of the principles of Froebel in his kindergaiten 
scheme; next in the intermediate departments by means 
of molding, drawing, etc.; then in the high school by 
means of bench work, turning of wood and iron, joint- 
ing, designing and mathematical drawing; and lastly in 
the college class«s by more scientific adaptations and ap- 
plications of painting, drawing. civil engineering, 
chemical analysis, physical and geological explorations. 


THE TEACHER’S PREPARATION. 


BY B. A. HINSDALE, PH.D., 


Professor of the Science and the Art of Teaching in the University of 
Michigan. 





No person can successfully teach any study who has 
not clear and correct ideas of the endsthat he should 
seek to gain. A teacher may undoubtedly teach well 
the instrumental studies in their earlier stages without 
grasping their whole significance. He deals almost 
wholly with mechanical processes, physical and mental. 
It is indeed desirable, since the mechanical and rational 
elements of education finally blend in perfect unity, 
that the primary teacher should grasp the ultimate ends 
of these arts; but we cannot insist upon it as absolutely 
essential. He will not, however, be successful unless he 
sees distinctly the immediate objects to which his work 
leads. Nor isit strictly necessary that the teacher who 
deals mainly with the facts of geograpby, bistory, lit- 
erature or science, rather than with their interpre'a- 
tion, should fully perceive their higher elements and 
object; but such insight is more desirable than in the 
corresponding stage of reading and writing, for the 
work is less mechanical and more rational. Still more, 
as the teaching of the non-instrumental studies recedes 
from the matter-of-fact stage, the teacher must fully 
discern the final reasons of his work and be guided by 
them. .He must feel the force of the philosopber’s bea'i. 
tude: Happy is he who knows the causes of things! 

The first fundamental fact of education is the mind, 
which is self-active. Another of i's attributes is, that 
through activity the mind grows, increases, enlarges. 
Again, while the mind is one and has no parts, it is 
capable of acting in several different spberes, of having 
a variety of experiences, and through these activities 
and experiences its powers, or so-called ‘* faculties,” are 
developed. This enlargement or increase is education 
jn the proper sense of the term. Another fact in rela- 
tion to the mind is, that it grows only through activity. 
And still another, the mind cannot act, and so canvot 
enlarge or become educated, if it is left shut up to itself; 
its activity is conditioned absolutely upon a second 
something external to itself. Hence, the second funda- 
mental fact of education is the world. It is the world 
that first stimu'ates the mind to know, to feel, and to 
choose. Afterward the same results sre produced by 
the mind’s own states and affections. Until such con- 
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tact is established there is no mental activity, and, of 
course, no knowledge; but the moment it is established, 
activity ensues, the mind knows, the world is known, 
knowledge begins, and educatien takes its rise. The 
third fundamental fact, therefore, is the mind and the 
world—or, at least, some object of knowledge—in rela- 
tion. 

In the strict sense of the word, the teacher’s function 
as an instructor is determined by the relation of knowl- 
edge to the mind. How to use knowledge, or, rather, 
how to cause his pupil to use knowledge, in such a way 
as to promote proper mental growth, or education, is 
the central question of his art. As a former of minds, 
he has no duty to perform that is not included in this 
generalization. That he may successfully prosecute his 
art, he must know the activities of the mind, their na- 
ture and relations, and their respective values, as deter. 
mined by the facts of life, individual and social; or, in 
other words, he must have an educational ideal. He 
must know, also, the varieties of knowledge (or, as 
Bacon called them, ‘‘ the knowledges”), and their power 
to stimulate and form the mind, in respect both to 
quantity and quality; or he must have worked out, par- 
tially, at least, the problem of educational values. The 
person who has this knowledge conjoined with skill in 
bringing knowledge (or the world) and the mind into 
vital relation, can successfully diseharge the function of 
a teacher; and only such a person can do so. 

Knowledge, or studies, must be considered from two 
standpoints: 

1. The academical standpoint is the one occupied by 
the pupilin school, and the scholar inthe world. Such 
person is profited by knowledge in two ways; his mind 
is formed and informed by it, and in this way he is made 
ready for the work of life. He bas no especial reason for 
studying knowledge with reference to its forming and 
informing power, or to inquire into the ways in which 
it shall be applied to educational uses. 

2. The professional or pedagogical standpoint is the 
one occupied by the teacher, or other person interested 
in the philosophy of education. As already implied, it 
includes in its inventory the following elements: (1) 
The activities of the mind; (2) the relations of different 
kinds of knowledge to these activities; (3) the discovery 
orinvention of methods whereby mind and knowledge 
may be brought into due relation; that is, methods of 
teaching. These questions bring before us the whole 
rationale of forming and informing the mind, in so far 
as the teachers’ art is conc‘rned w ith it. 

Both of these ways of looking at knowledge may be 
emphasized, or either one may be emphasized to the 
partial exclusion of the other. The placing of dispro 
portionate emphasis upon the one or the other is well 
illustrated by the divergent tendencies of college and 
university teachers on the one hand, and of common 
school and normal teachers on the other. 

Active college men cultivate knowledge and learning; 
they belong to the various associations and societies 
looking to these objects; but as a class they take little 
interest in the science and the art of teaching. They 
give a minimum of attention to the reflective or scien- 
tific side of the profession that they follow. They are 
prone to deny that there isa science of teaching, and 
sometimes say that education has no history worth 
studying. Many of them look askance upon the new 
chairs of pedagogics in the colleges and universities, and 
a smaller number are opposed to themaltogether. That 
college teaching suffers severely in consequence of this 
neglect of the teaching art does not admit of: question. 
Common and normal teachers lay far more stress than 
college professors on the professional factors of educa- 
tion. If our -educational associations should lose this 
support there are few of them that would not perish at 
once. But, on the other hand, common school and 
normal teachers are much less prominent and active 
than college professors in the fields of learning and in- 
vestigation. They are relatively over-absorbed in the 
technics of their work, which suffers seriously in con- 
sequence, Now, that the teacher should be deeply in- 
terested in both the academical and the professional as- 
pects of teaching becomes clear when we consider the 
relations existing between the two. 

1. Academical preparation is not sufficient. Know]l- 
edge cannot ba mechanically deposited by one person 
inthe mind of another, or mental power be similarly 
transferred. The mind has its own laws of growth, 
which must be regarded. Horace Mann once said: 
“Children love knowledge as naturally as they love 
honey”; and to the objection that some do not appear to 
do so, he replied that it is not brought to them in proper 
form. ‘‘ Neither would they like honey,” he said, *‘if it 
were poured into their ears!” They either have no 
native aptitude for teaching, or they have neglected the 
cultivation of their art. But it is important to observe 
that primary teaching is a more delicate art than college 
teaching. Young pupils have almost no power to or- 
ganize knowledge; whereas advanced students can resort 
and re arrange masses of interesting material that is 
cast before them. Feeding an infant is a more delicate 
operation than feeding a giant. Were primary teachers 
such bunglers as many college professors are. they would 
soon be relegated to other spheres of usefulness. 

2. Academical preparation must precede professional. 
The rationale of no subject can be taught tefore the 





subject itself is measurably mastered. Neither special 
methods nor general methods can be taught successfully 
until the pupil has a good academic education. The 
what must come before the how. Hence the effort to 
superinduce a professional preparation for teaching 
upon an unorganized or ill-informed mind must end in 
an ignominious failure. The rent in the old garment is 
made worse by sewing in the patch of new cloth. 

8. At this point great mistakes have been made, 
and are s‘ill sometimes made. For example, Pesta- 
lozzi held that a teacher who had mastered method 
could teach a branch of knowledge which he did not 
understand. This is the paradox of educational history, 
since the whole trend of Pestalozzi’s system was away 
from mechanism and toward spirit and freedom, and it 
can be explained only by referring it to that enthusiasm 
for a favorite idea which sometimes runs into fanati- 
cism. The idea seems to prevail in some quarters even 
now that a person can be fitted out with a kit of tools 
that will enable him to teach, no matter whether he 
knows much or not. 

Teaching is bringing knowledge into due relation with 
the mind. Something must be brought. In abstract 
lozic we deal with the forms of thought; but teaching 
is not a matter of forms, of thought-skins, of going 
through motions, of following rubrics. Forms stand to 
thought in some such relation as grape skins to grapes, 
and are no more nutritious. Teaching is spreading no 
barmecide table. Then, too, much is often made of the 
experience argument. At least experience is often mis- 
understood. It is not mere number of days or ye:rs 
spent in the service. Nota few teachers have I known 
who were incapacitated for good teaching by their very 
‘*experience.” Their minds had become circles closed 
to all new ideas and inspirations, and glazed over with 
self-complacency. If you start out on the wrong road, 
the longer and faster you walk the farther are you from 
your destination. 

4. But if either factor must be slighted, which one 
shall it be? Which is better, much scholarship and little 
method, or little scholarship and much method? The 
answer to this question cannot for a moment be held in 
doubt. Both theory and experience declare for scholar- 
ship. The enthusiasm of knowledge is a prime requi- 
site of the best teaching. Few school spectacles are 
more painful than that of a teacher eking out slender 
learning with an excess of method. The good scholar 
without professional training will commonly stagger a 
good deal at first, but if he have the root of the mattér in 
him he will soon find his feet; while the teacher of an 
ill-organized mind and small equipment gives little 
promise of ever overcoming his limitations. The what 
wiil catch the how long before the how overtakes the 
what. And this is why all sound educators labor for the 
improvement of the in‘ellectual equipment of the teach- 
ers of the country. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


TEACHING EX-CATHEDRA. 


BY PROF. JACOB COOPER, 
Of Rutgers College. 





The professor should never cease to be a student 
either in sympany with his charge, or investigation of 
his subject. He should by fresh methods, and newest 
sources of information, be fully abreast with all that 
can be known in the present status of knowledge. This 
wealth of information is needful to give him strength 
for the delivery of struggling thought. Nature is to be 
aided in doing her own work. The knowledge is sup- 
posed to be in his own mind already, and it is the in- 
structor’s object to get it to pass through the digestive 
process of his pupil's imtellect in order to become the 
pabulum of his spiritual nature. Hence, the task is not 
to drive the knowledge in with a hammer and punch, 
but to bring it out by prudent questioning. The talent 
of asking exhaustive questions in clear, brief, pointed 
speech, is the criterion of ability. This was conspicu- 
ous in Trendelenburg, Arnold, Woolsey, and all who 
ever did first-rate work in teacbing. The questions 
should be so put as to aidand not embarrass. Some in- 
structors use methods to entrap, in order to make their 
pupils wary; justifying this trickery by the claim that 
when men get out into the world they must be fully 
awake to all kinds of deception. Butif pursued in 
teaching, it destroys that confidence between master 
and scholar, which is the groundwork of all fruitful 
intercourse between them. For how will the pupil 
know when the query is genuine, if it be sometimes em- 
ployed to develop and enlighten the subject, and at 
others to obscure and complicate it? The teacher shou!'d 
never try to deceive his pupils in anything. There 
should be the utmost candor exercised on his part, and 
assumed by him from his pupils. As no man is infalli- 
ble, the true teacher will not claim to be free from mis- 
takes. Hence,if he do's not know a fact when asked, 
he will frankly say so; and if the pupil happens to prove 
right in a controverted point, the teacher will unhesi- 
takingly give him credit in the most clear and public 
way. Werehe not actuated by a higher principle than 
mere expediency, this is the best course. For an at- 
tempt to conceal his ignorance, and thus make his chair 
both the coward’s and fool’s fort, is sure to prove disas- 
trous to his reputation, It will never do to presume on 





the ignorance of a class of bright young men. For some 
one will certainly be found sharp enough to prick the 
bubble of conceit. 

In the class room the teacher must know no man 
after the flesh. He must have no favorites, and certain- 
ly no objects of dislike. The sweet, gentle, and cour- 
teous, or the crabbed, cranky, and boorish must be treat- 
ed exactly alike when they do not offend against disci- 
pline. The teacher must have such perfecc control of his 
feelings as to be, to all outward appearances, entirely 
void of passion—even of consciousness, so far as his 
own personality is concerned. He should endeavor to 
know the character, not only of the class in its prevail- 
ing spirit, but of each man individually. The personal 
acquaintance with each, even his peculiarities of tem- 
per, wishes, previous culture, present difficulties, is the 
foundation of his ability to deal successfully with his 
charge. Hence he should invite the fullest confidence 
both in public and in private. The time when the youth 
leaves the parental fireside 1s one of trial to the average 
student. The kindness to which he has been accustom- 
ed, the present lack of sympathetic companionship, the 
new and formal surroundings, cause many a pang te 
hearts not weak, but which need sympathy, and will 
show courage for any struggle so soon as they have 
oriented themselves in their new world. Kindness 
shown at this particular period is a rich investment, 
yielding high interest to both teacher and pupil. 

The professor should not assume a lofty or magisterial 
air. He should let his dignity take care of itself, unless 
there be so little of it that it needs coddling. In this 
case it is necessary for him to give his whole attention 
to it; and even with this care it is apt to anguish. ‘The 
lofty air invites caricature aud ridicule from those who 
can read the subject through, even reading between the 
lines, 

All instruction and discipline should be pursued 
with a view to make men better all round, so that they 
can do their most efficient work. Hence, the discipline 
in knowledge must not be severed from the culture in 
religious truth. By this is not meant that the tenets of 
any special sect shall be taught. This is not the work 
of a school of any grade, save the seminary for the 
training of the Gospel ministry. The day of Church 
schools and colleges has well-nigh passed. Even in 
those countries where there is a religious establishment, 
the tendency toward liberalism is so strong that sub- 
scription to Articles of Creed has become almost a thing 
of the past. But the religion of the Bible, being the 
foundation of all true culture and progress, must be 
taught wherever the young are gathered for instruction; 
for it underlies all that is worth retaining in civilization, 
and measures the departure from barbarism and sav- 
agery. Hence, even the freethinker, who affects to de- 
spise revealed truth, is enabled to occupy a vantage 
ground for attack by reason of the strength he has de- 
rived from Christian iustitutions. This may be seen 
clearly by extracting from his theories whatever can be 
traced to divine revelation. The residuum of all the 
boasted systems of rationalism, which can be justly at- 
tributed to unbelief, made up as it is of negations and 
doubts, is such a miserable caricature of morality that 
the most shamefaced atheist wovld deny its paternity. 
Many institutions have been founded by those who re- 
jected the Bible; and the animus which actuated them 
was shown in their strict laws for the exclusion of all 
clergymen and religious exercises. But experience soon 
showed that no college can be managed on such a basis. 
Suitable officers for instruction and government could 
not be found among professed infidels; and if such could 
be obtained, they would attract no patronage. For no 
parents, however irreligious themselves, are willing to 
intrust their children to those who have not the stabil- 
ity growing out of religious culture. Piety cannot be 
separated from culture without the destruction of all 
that makes this of any value. 

There 1s a special necessity for religious instruction in 
cllege; for the pupils are at the age when the spirit of 
inquiry and restiveness,under received cpinions are 
most energetic. Few persons have not experienced the 
temptation to infidelity at this period, and felt the need 
of help for resisting that tendency. Hence it is main- 
tained that instruction in science and literature, in all 
that qualifies for duty in this life, should be pursued 
with reference to the eternal existence of which the 
present forms the disciplinary stage. But this does not 
require that religion sbould be taught formally from the 
professor's chair. Still, no institution should be with- 
out daily worship in which the common needs of de- 
pendent creatures are recognized, and the Source of sup- 
ply reverentially worshiped. For the relations of the 
creature to the Creator, of the sinner to the Savior, are 
the common doctrines of all Christians. They contain 
nothing which is sectarian, and therefore can offend none 
who have a decent*regard for morality. They consti- 
tute a common ground on whieh all can unite as chil- 
dren of one Father, who” meet together on earth in 
preparation for unending service in a higher existence. 
Such exercises of worship should be placed on the same - 
footing as other college duties. If attendance at léc- 
tures and recitations is voluntary, then let there ba the 
same liberty for religious services; but if the former be 
compulsory, then also the latter. . 

However it is not exclusively or chiefly in the public 
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worship that the fundamental truths of religion are to 
be taught. They should b2inculeated everywhere. Not 
formally and systematically, but by tacit recognition 
as the basis of all that is worth possessing. This does 
not require that teachers should, to use Macaulay’s illus- 
tration, ‘“‘ Talk through their noses,” to prove their 
sanctity; or thatin recitation,on philology or pure mathe- 
matics, they should interlard their explanations with 
‘*exhortations to serve the Lord.” Still, the instructor 
can always make it apparent what spirit actuates him. 
He siould be a witne’s for Christ by his life; and the 
more of his Master's temper he posses3es, the less will it 
be necessary to proclaim it at the corners of the streets. 
Like the saintly Alexander, who, when impertisently 
asked by the noisy evangelist, ‘‘if he had any religion?” 
significantly replied: ‘‘ None to speak of!” But he has 
a religion to live, and thereby to testify before all men, 
and especially those whom he is commissioned to in- 
struct; and whenever this testimony can be properly 
introduced he is bound to make it of first importance. 
The times and places must be chosen according to his 
own judgment, since no formal rules can be given, 
There, as elsewhere, wisdom is justified of her children. 
He that makes it his first duty to do good to his pupils— 
and no one els? should try to teach—will find that 
suitable occasions offer. His attitude will always be 
apparent from the manner he treats any allusion to 
Divine things found either in science or literature. 
There is no subject which teaches human interests that 
can be entirely severed from our relations to our Maker 
and Ruler. So, in every allusion to this subject in any 
department of learning, whether it be bostile or friendly, 
occasions can be found for a word of approval or re- 
proof, 

Still, it is in the more private relations with the pupil 
that the teacher has his great opportunity to speak a 
word in season for his Master. Herein the clear insight 
which enables him to grasp individual character and 
adapt his instruction to the capacity or condition of his 
hearer, is of the greatest value. A word fitly spoken 
by one whose life is a voucher for its sincerity, is a nail 
driven in a sure place. The general tenor of the inter- 
course between teacher and pupil is the measure of 
possibility to do good. Hence, there should never be 
angry altercation, no scolding, and but seldom any pub- 
lic reproof. No true professor can be insult: d by his 
scholar, and, hence, no action on the part of the latter can 
diminish his obligation to seek his good, When these re- 
lations are completely established there can be but little 
occasion for suspicion, and no possibility of estrange- 
ment. 

In conclusion, the pupil will be guided largely by the 
spirit of the place, which is made up of all the factors 
which have wrought in the past, as well as those ex- 
emplified in the living examples of those equally de- 
voted. The teacher will think it the highest privilege 
on earth to come into close personal contact with bril- 
liant, loving youth, who do him honor by seeking his 
aid, By appea'ing to the better instincts of each pupil, 
by confiding in his truthfulness, by convincing him that 
the instructor's life is bouad up in the life of the lad, 
will be realized the perfection of discipline, where all 
stand shoulder to shoulder as commilitones, where with 
no divided interests, professor and student find, to their 
mutual joy, that they are sitting together at the feet of 
the Great Teacher, and daily growing in bis likeness. 

New Brunswics, N. J. 

PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 
BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 


The importance of the study of psychology is receiv- 
ing a constantly increasing recognition from all who 
take an interest in the science of teaching, Even ina 
matter to the average mind so remote from psychology 
as physical culture, we find Pres. C, Wesley Emerson, 
of Boston, telling the American Institute of Instruction, 
recently in session at Bethlehem, N. H.: 

“In a word, I hold this doctrine, that to educate the body 

according to the same principle by which the mind should 
be edycated, or, in other words, to educate the body to ex- 
presstthe psychological divisions of the mind, is the surest 
way to develop the highest degree of health and strength 
and suppleness and power and endurance and beauty.” 
If ‘‘ the psychological divisions of the mind” are at the 
basis of a proper physical culture, as President Emerson 
holds, their importance in the general training of the 
young reed hardly be emphasized. 

Recent indications of the drift of modern educators on 
this subject include the elaborate paper on ‘* Applica- 
tions of Psychology in Education,” by Mary Putnam 
Jacobi,.in the June Educational Review, and the an- 
nouncement that Prof. William M, James’s lectures on 
psychological problems for teachers will have a promi- 
nent place in the courses outlined by Harvard’s new 
school of pedagogy. A pioneer in practical effort among 
teachers to arouse an interest in physiological psycholo- 
gy is Prof. A. B. Morrill, of the Connecticut Normal 
Training School, at Willimantic. This kind of work 
does not attract the newspaper attention which it really 

- deserves, and few outside of a limited circle, even in 
Connecticut, are probably aware of its extent and radi- 
eal character. At numerous Teachers’ Institutes 
throughout that State, as well asin his own courses of 





study at Willimantic, he is constently urging the sub- 


ject upon the attention of teachers and explaining the 
methods by which it should be studied. Professor Mor- 
rill, as is often the case with progressive men, has not 
éscaped criticism. Ge is, it may be interesting to note, 
the author, in conjunction with the late Prof. James K. 
Thacher, of Yale, of the excellent text-book for the Con- 
necticut common schools on physiology—a book issued 
by special direction of the Legislature—which has dis- 
pleased the radical temperance element (the Prohbibi- 
tionists) by the scientific moderation of its statements 
on the use of stimulants. 

A few leading points in Professor Morrill’s system 
may give the general reader some idea of what his the- 
ory of psyckology is aiming to accomplish for the teach- 
ers. It begins with the rudimentary nervous organism 
of an amceba, and covers the structure of the earliest 
kind of brain. It then passes to a thorough study of the 
nervous system in buman beings and of the human 
brain as compared with that of animals. The develop- 
ment and education of sight in children, including the 
way in which they learn to define objects, aided by 
touch, and to estimate distances, are dwelt upon at 
length, with illustrations of the varying skill of chil- 
dren in forming images. The revivability of images or 
feelings is next considered under the heads of reflex 
action, instinct, habit, memory, and imagination. The 
relations between feelings are studied last. 

From the teachers’ standpoint habit and memory are 
the most important subjects. When a good hebit has 
once become automatic by reflex nervous actions a great 
gain is made. Perhaps the most familiar illustration of 
an “automatic” habit is that of many men of putting 
their hands into their trousers’ pockets. They do it 
** unconsciously,” as we say in common phrase, a thou- 
sind timesa day. There is no brain-exertion involved, 
and therefore there is no brain wear. In piano-playiog, 
knitting, walking, or using certain tools to which one 
is accustomed, are found other illustrations of auto- 
matic habits, in which no thought is given to the par- 
ticuleract. Passing to memory, the theory of the cell 
structure of the brain is of firstimportance. These cells 
can by this theory be stored early in life with ‘‘ brain 
pictures,” which can be reproduced later when needed 
or desired. This power of reproduction—recollection— 
depends largely upon certain supposed localized func- 
tions of the brain and upon the intensity of the first ex- 
perience. The art aimed at, therefore, isthe art of so 
teaching a child as to develop these localized functions, 
and to fill its brain-cells with brain. pictures. In teach- 
ing geography, for example, a child who has drawn a 
map and can see a bit of coast in its mind has, in this 
brain picture, a great advantage over the child who has 
simp'y learned the unconnected fact that a certain cape 
is atacertain point of that coast. This idea of brain 
pictures is carried so far in the article by Dr. Jacobi, 
already referred to, that she pictures out that most 
difficult of all grammatical puzzles, the subjunctive 
mood, representing the cases of desire which the sub- 
junc:ive mood expresses by a heart, and the cases of 
possibility by a falling stone. This represents an ex- 
treme, perhaps fanciful, development of the idea; but 
its obvious prac’ ical applications are numerous. 

A great many will be tempted to say that all this the- 
ory of brain pictures and automatic action is simply a 
case of old ideas masquerading in anew dress. Toa 
certain extent this is no doubt true. Many things are 
done elsewhere as well as in teaching, before the scien- 
tific reasons for doing them are appreciated, or perbaps 
even known. But a teacher who has personally mas- 
tered the fact thata nerve center can be educated, that 
sensation is the base of knowledge, and that sensation is 
the effect of the nerve-centers, they being the immediate 
agents of sensation, has in mastering it learned a lesson 
in the close study of child-life which will prove of in- 
calculable advantage. However new features of psy- 
chology may supplant the old, there can be no doubt of 
the value of any theory which impresses upon the teach- 
er the importance of studying children scientifically; 
and this physiological psychology cannot fail to accom. 
plish. 

WATERBURY, “ONN. 


AGE OF ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 


BY W. F. BRADBURY, A.M., 
Head Master of the Cambridge Latin School. 





Much bas been said of late by President Eliot of the 
increase in age of thos» admitted to college. At first he 
was disposed to charge this increase upon the Prepara- 
tory Scbools. But in his somewhat famous address be- 
fore the Massachuse‘ts Association of Teachers at Worces- 
ter last fall, President Eliot said that he had exam- 
ined the courses and the work in the Preparatory Schools 
with great care, and he could find no flaw here—that 
the trouble was in the Grammar and Primary 
Schools. To me it seems that any increase in the age of 
college students within the last twenty years can be 
charged directly upon the increase for the requirements 
for admission. 

In the Harvard Catalogue for 1870-71 the require- 
ments are stated in less than two pages; while in that 
of 1890-91 they cover —with explanations and al- 
ternatives—six pages ani a half. Let us note the 
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changes: The amount of Latin and Greek supposed to 
be read has not materially changed. In 1870 definite 
amounts and books were assigned on which the exami- 
nations were based. Iy 1890 it isdemanded that the can- 
didate should be able to translate, at sight, into good 
English, selections of twenty to thirty lines of Cesar, 
Cicero, Virgil, Xenophon, Herodotus, Homer. The in- 
crease in the Latin and Greek requirements, however, is 
in the translation from English into Latin and Greek. 
In 1870 five or six simple unconnected sentences were 
assigned. For example, from a paper set for admission 
by Harvard to translate into Latin, this is the last of six 
similar sentences: 

“6. Lam afraid! that I cannot? grant’ that. 1. Ve- 
reri. 2. Possum. 3. Concedere. 4. Tile.” 

‘And from a corresponding Greek paper the following 1s 
the last of five similar sentences: 

“Telll him not to fear? me, thinking? I shall be an- 
gry.4 1. Atyo. 2. S0Bovma. 38, olowa, 4. xareraivw,” 

In place of this simple work of 1870, or thereabouts, 
that a boy ought to do well at the end of his first year's 
study of Latin and Greek, Harvard now gives in English 
a very difficult translation of connected narrative of 
thirteen to fifteen lines, without giving a Latin word, 
and about the same of Greek, with from nine to thirteen 
Greek words. 

In algebra the change in the catalog statement is 
slight; but in fact the change is very great. The papers 
set in algebra in 1870 could be done by the veriest tyro; 
while in recent years these papers would test the skill of 
the very best pupils. In geometry, too, the change con- 
sists in increasing the difficulty of the papers set by 
making from a third to half of the work original dem- 
onstrations. A few years before 1870 the only require- 
ment in geometry was ‘* First Lessons in Geometry,” by 
ex-Pres. Thomas Hill, who, in the preface, says: 

“Two children, one of five, the other of seven and a half, 
were before my mind’s eye all the time of my writing.” 

Modern geography and arithmetic, required in 1870, 
are not now required. 

But there have been added to the requirements of 1870 
French (or German), to which, in the Cambridge La in 
School, not less than four hundred recitations are given; 
phy-rics, not less than two hundred; English, not less 
than three hundred; that is, in all, an increase of not 
less than nine hundred recitations; or, counting two 
hundred recitation days in a year, with three recitations 
a day, this makes just a year and a half’s increase in the 
time of preparation. There is no question that, with the 
greater difficulty in the Latin and Greek composition, 
in the algebra and geometry papers, in the addition of 
French, physics and English, Harvard Co'lege has her 
self made such demands as, with an equally thorough 
preparation, ought to increase the age of the candidates 
not less than two years. It is easy to see that President 
Eliot has not far to seek to find the real cause of any in- 
crease in the age of admission. 

1 have not lost sight of the f.ct that there are electives 
that can be taken for admission in place of the require- 
ments named; but there is no one of these that, with the 
erdinary pupil, will not take more time than those | 
have named. 

But another element comes in. Since 1860 the school 
sessions have been lessened by one day—Saturday—in 
every week, and by at least three weeks every year—two 
in July and one in September—added to the summer va- 
cation. That is, the school year hasb-en reduced from 
two bundred and fifty-eight to two hundred days. In 
1860 then we bad over twenty-five per cent. more school 
time cach year than we have to-day; that is, in four 
years then there were more school days than in five 
years now. This then adds another year. What witb 
the addition to the requirements for admission and the 
shortening of the school year, boys should be three 
years o!der now than in 1860. If they are not three 
years older, I submit that by just so much as they are 
less has the efficiency of the schools below the college 
increased. 

But has the age increased? President Andrews of 
Brown University and President Dwight, of Yale say 
‘‘No.” From the statistics of the Cambridge High 
School (and of the Cambridge Latin School since 1886, 
the year of the division of the High School into a Latin 
and an English school), not including girls who since 
1878 have in increasing numbers been fitting for college, 
I find that the average age was in 1856, nineteen years, 
one month; in 1857, nineteen years, four months; in 
1867, sixteen years, ten months; in 1878, nineteen years, 
one month; in 1886, seventeen years, two months; in 
1890, nineteen years, three month:; and in 1891, eigh- 
teen sears, six months. Thus since the minimum of 
sixteen years, ten moths in 1867, the tendency seems 
to be upward. In 1878, the average age of eighteen 
boys who entered Harvard was nineteen years, one 
month, while of twenty-five who entered this July 
(1891) the average is only eighteen years, six months. 

(These av. rages are all for July Ist, of the given year. 
At the opening of the college year,the last of September, 
they would of course be three months older.) 

But what ought to be the age for admission to college? 
How long ought a boy to take in preparation? ; 

It is said that after a discussion as to how longa mans’ 
legs ought to ba, it was agcaad to refer the question to 
President Lincoln. After dus dealibsration Lincoln 
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answered that, in his opinion, a man’s legs ought to be 
long enough to reach from his body to the ground. 

So as to how long a boy should take to fit for college. 
He should take time enough to get well fitted to do the 
work that is required of him after he gets there. How 
o'd should he be? Old enough, mature enough to appre- 
ciate the work he has to do there and to make the most 
and the best of his opportunities. It is not age, it is 
brains. One is as mature at fifteen as another at twenty. 
As to the age of any particular boy, much depends upon 
the atmosphere of his early youth. One lives in an 
intellectual atmosphere, bas always been among books, 
was born with a dictionary in his hand, while another 
lives among those who are ignorant, and from youth 
hears the King’s English murdered. The youngest 
pupils in a class are usually the best, and those who 
enter college young do #0 because they have been 
brought up in an intellectual atmosphere and have good 
brains.’ The pupils of the Latin School of Cambridge, 
from the same classes in the grammar schools entering 
last fall were, on the average, six months younger than 
those that entered the English High School, and tho the 
course is a year longer the graduating class of the Latin 
School this year averages five months younger than the 
graduating class of the English High School. 

It must be remembered that the course in our larger 
colleges has within a few years become almost entire'y 
elective. The selection of the proper subjects of study 
isa matter of great importance. A boy of sixteen or 
s-venteen, or even eighteen, does not (usually) know 
what he wants, much less what is best for him, Again, 
as soon as a boy enters college he is supposed to be a 
man (a Fresh-man to be sure). 

He can (at Harvard, at least) attend his recitations, or 
he can stay away; he can learn his lessons daily, or he 
can omit regular daily work. Even a man needs some 
incentive, some necessity to make him do his daily task. 
Ve-y few boys of sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, or even 
nineteen will do regular study unless they are to be 
c lled upon each day to show that they have done it. It 
is human nature never to do to-day what you can put 
off til to-morrow. This dropping of the regular daily 
necessity of appeating at recitation with lessons pre- 
pared is an added reason why college men should be 
o'der now than they were twenty years ago. ; 

Is it possible that President Eliot has not taken into 
account that reducing the age of admission to Harvard 
will reduce the weight and strength of the Harvard men, 
and thus lessen the chances of beating Yale at football 
and in the boat-race? What, in the eye of the public, is 
college for? Ata recent dinner of Harvard boys Gov- 
ernor Russell said that he ‘should hear of a Harvard 
victory in football with more pleasure than their vic- 
tory in any intellectual contest.” But to be serious, I 
do not think it desirable to reduce the age of admission. 
As it is, those admitted are more likely to be too im- 

mature to choose properly the studies to pursue, or to 

pursue them with advantage. In the Latin Schoo’, as 
it is, the pupils are none too mature to appreciate the 
studies they must take. 

While not desirable on intellectual grounds to lessen 
the age, it is also not desirable on account of a proper 
development of strength. Much more is this true for 
the girls, who now often make up half of the class. 

And as to the age to begin professional life—say 

twenty-six or twenty-seven. Ido not believe that one 

would care to listen to a minister, to trust his life toa 
physician, or his business to a lawyer, who was less than 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years of age. Unless poverty 
drives, what is the haste about putting out one’s shin- 
gle? Dr. A. P. Peabody graduated when he was fifteen; 

President Eliot entered at fifteen. These are exceptional 

cases, 1 expect to live longer because I did not enter 

college till long after the age when President Eliot grad- 
uated. Which is worth more, the three years from 
twenty-four to twenty-seven or the three from sixty- 
four to sixty-seven? 

But President Eliot (and Professor Goodwin repeats 
it in his Phi Beta Kappa oration) complains that our pu- 
pils are two years behind those of the same age in other 
countries, Toisis perfectly true, certainly as far as the 

French and German pupils are concerned. THE INDE- 

PENDENT of July 2d accounts for this, partly at least, by 

reason of the difficulty of the English language as com- 

pared with the French or the German. Let me add also 
that the time spent on arithmetic is greatly lessened in 

France and Germany because they use the metric, or 

decimal system of weights and measures. But over and 

above all this the French and German children are edu- 
cated under the eye of the Government. They bave no 
holidays, no vacations, no playtime; in short, no boy- 
hood like young America. They study ‘“‘from early 


morn till dewy eve.” An Englishman recently said to a | True Order of Studies,” by Dr. Thomas Hil!, great stress | be told that truthfulness and honesty are right. Pupils 


friend of mine: ‘‘ You Americans are trying to do an 
impossible thing. You are trying to educate the public, 


and the public doesn’t want to be educated.” There is | under favorable influences like the petals of a flower. | the work of the teacher has to begin farther back than 


no question that more might be done in the schools, 


But the trouble is that the public do not want more | growth. To attempt to teach the child subject. which | ing difficulties, the Christian teacher in the public 
done. The false cry of “ overwork in the schools” has | he is not yet prepared to understand is like tearing open | school trains the young heart and conscience to chocse 
not ceased ringing in our ears. The local papers of | the bud in a vain attempt to produce a premature blos- | the right. She teaches the little ones to be kind to one 
Cambridge have been in years gone by full of it. The | som. The child’ssenses are perfectly developed, and his | another, to be fair and respect one another's rights, to 
Rev. E. E. Hale, at the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ | perceptive faculties are at their best long before he pos- | despise meanness, to know what real courage is. She 
Club, two or three years ago, re-echoed it, The Boston | sesses much power of generalization and reasoning, | lays the foundation for moral distinctions; and the 
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Goodwin's complaint of the two years of life lost by the 
American boy, has not hesitated to fill its columns with 
the doleful cry of ‘“‘ overwork in the schools.” In the 
Cambridge Grammar Schools it is not expect: d that the 

pupils will be assigned lessons that demand home study. 

Nevertheless (in spite of what THE INDEPENDENT of July 

2d says, that *‘ the curriculum of public schools does not 
provide for a boy to get through school before he is 
eighteen or twenty ”), in these schools, if a pupil is able 
and willing to work, he is advanced as fast as he wishes. 

In the Cambridge Latin School, too, every one on enter- 
ing is notified that he can complete the tive years’ course 
in four years if he is willing to try and shows h mself 
capable of doing the work. ‘This year of forty-one grad- 
uates fourteen finished the five years’ course in four 
years. But,asarule, very few parents desire to bave 
their children try this course, and very few succeed in 
doing it. The average of those who do it is not far from 
ten per cent, 

But can the age of admission be reduced? Yes, if we 
make this Government 4 monarchy, put the schools 
under Government supervision—in short, adopt some- 
thing like the Prussian system; or if we can change 
the views of the parents so as to make them believe that 
their children are wasting a year or two of precious time 
in their youth ; in a word, if we can change the whole 
idea that seems to pervade society, and make it a prin- 
ciple that boys and gir!s are born to study, not to dance 
ani play tennis and baseball and football; that the 
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story. He gets nothing out of the relation which to you 
seems so important. What is often regarded as inca- 
pacity for some particular study is simply lack of 
growth of the necessary intellectual faculties. A few 
months or years later the mind grasps the subject with 
ease and pleasure. Thus geometry, or it may be arith- 
metic, has been a grief and terror to many a boy and 
girl whose minds were not ready for the subject in the 
abstract and bewildering way in which it was pre- 
sented. They have in consequence gone through life 


‘with a cordial hatred of a beautiful science for which a 


more favorable introduction would have given them a 
sincere admiration. John Stuart Mill began the study 
of Greek at six, and Professor Harper had mastered the 
classics of the freshman and sophomore years when he 
was twelve years old; but most boys who have had a 
Latin or Greek Grammar put into their hands at such 
tender years have simply learned todetest the book and 
all that it contained. How much better are twenty 
easy examples adapted to make a boy quick and accu- 
rate at figures than five or even one which will give him 
a long struggle. Teach bim to succeed, not to fail. 
Teach him to think, to be sure; but remember that his 
thoughts should be nimble and joyous, like the move- 
ments of his little feet, not slow and ponderous like the 
tread of a man. 

Great improvement is taking place in progressive 
school systems in this respect at the present time. Dull 
and useless drill in grammar has given place to interest- 




















































































serious business of life begins early ; that childhood is | ing language exercises. Heavy and intricate work in 
not a season of fun and frolic, but is full of solemn | arithmetic has largely disappeared. Geography has 
duties. © been ‘transformed into a most delightful and practical 
No one objects to President Eliot and Professor Good- | study. Familiar conversation on plants and animals, on 
win, or any one else advocating this lessening. It is | the occupations of men, the materials and’methods of 
well to keep hammering at the idea lest the age of ad- | commerce, the functions of city, State and national 
mission increase. There is just one way to lessen the | government and the facts of elementary science now 
age. If the requirements for admission were put | form apart of the daily program of every progressive 
exactly as they were in 1854, the age could and would | school. 
instantly go down two years. Otherwise, I answer, he 2. We need to do more in our schools to train the 
age will not decrease; not ‘As long as the boar loves | executive faculties. Too much attention has been given 
the mountain tops; as long as the fish love the rivers; | to a limited range of intellectual activities to the neglect 
us long as the bees feed on thyme; as long as the | of other important powers. The child cannot take his 
cicadas on the dew; as long as the frisky kid loves the | intellect to school and leave his emotional nature and 
fields of clover,” and the indulgent parent allows him | will at home—as teachers sometimes find to their sor- 
to browse therein. row. The school should furnish a favorable atmosphere 
for the harmonious development of all the powers, 
otherwise it must produce distortion of mind and char- 
acter. The child’s active impulses are very strong. We 
never ceuse to wonder at his tireless activity. It is 
Nature’s method of developing ‘‘ the whole child.” How 
often does it happen that after he has been at school a 
Every city and village throughout the land has its | few years be loses this impulse to be doing something 
graded schools. In them a large majority of our chil- | and becomes listless and indifferent. The world is full 
dren receive their education. They represent a vast | of men and women who have lost all power of persist- 
interest in the organic life of each community. Noin- | ency of effort, They simply drift. If they ever hada 
quiries are more important than those which relate to | stedfast purpose it is a thing of the pust. The boys and 
their efficiency. Great improvements have taken place | girls in our public schools need to learn more than any 
in these schools during the last ten years, and many of | other lesson, the value of earnestness—of a great o’er- 
the criticisms and complaints which are now made con- | mastering purpose. 
cerning them relate to evils and failures which have It will not come from goody-goody talks, but from 
ceased to exist. é the habit, slowly formed under wise and kindly guid- 
It is the twofold purpose of this article to indicate the | ance, of accomplishing something. The school should 
trend of recent thought on educational topics, and to | call for.executive action and concrete results. Day by 
point out requirements of still further progress. day throughout the whole course should this training of 
1; The courses of study need revision. The plan of | the executive powers continue. Every boy.in the Ger- ° 
work prescribed for our schools bas been too rigid, | man royal famiby-is required to learn a trade, not that 
Each teacher has been required to‘take his cless over a | be may fall back upon it for a livelihood in case of need, 
certain number of pages in the text-book, and have it | but that he may#equire the power of doing things. The 
ready for an examination at a given time. No scope | hand and eye, as well.as the brain, should be trained in 
has been given to the originality and personal aptitudes | our schools. The development of the wi'l is intimately 
of the teacher; little encouragement has been afforded | related to the judicious training of these organs of the 
to proficient pupils to do extra work; the slow and | mind’s activities. Each year adds to the importance of 
blundering ones have been unhesitatingly sacrificed. this department of school work. As improved methods 
Various means of relaxing this rigidity have now | and a wider range of facts minister to the intellectual 
been adopted, but much remains to be done before the | growth, the need of weil-directed energy of action in- 
needed freedom will be allowed to either the teacher or | creases. 
the taught. If twenty children were set to run round To store the memory and train the reflective powers 
a block, no two of them would accomplish it in just the | without arousing the executive faculties is like loading 
same time; and while we might admire the sturdy little | a railroad train with precious freight without providing 
fellow who won the race, our sympathy would not per- | an engine. Something has been done to improve the 
mit the slowest runner to be humiliated. work of the schools in this respect, but much more is 
The course of study should be elastic enough to give | needed. Educational conservatism is proverbial, and 
the strongest pupil opportunity to do his best, it should | nowhere is it better illustrated than in the reluctance to 
require no more than this of the weakest. Select a story | accept such changes in methods of school work as will 
or page of history and read it toaclass. What differ- | give new vigor at this point. 
ent results will you obtain when they attempt to relate 8. The schools should do more for the moral training 
it to you. of their pupils. It is a great mistake to suppose, as 
If variety is the law of Nature, why.should we strive | many do, that nothing is now done to thisend. A clear 
for an impossible uniformity? distinction should be made between the teaching of 
Other modifications of our courses of study are needed | morals and moral training. What is needed is right 
to adapt the work of each grade to the mental develop- | impulse, fixed habit, upright character, not mere in- 
ment of the pupils. In that educational classic ‘* The | formation. The schools contain few pupils who need to 
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is laid upon the natural order in which the faculties are | who do not know that.cheating and cruelty are wrong 
developed. The different forms of activity are unfolded | would not be deeply concerned if they were told so. No, 


The school should furnish the normal conditions of | this. Little by little, oftentimes in the midst of appall- 

















Herald, while repeating President Eliot's and Professor Hig interest flags when you attempt to apply your | chi'd’s successive teachers train and, to a greater or less 
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extent, develop a moral character. But this, as every 
one knows, is a work of time, The school influence is 
by ne means the only influence which the child feels. 
Too often, alas! the other influences prevail, or the child 
leaves school before any permanent impression bas been 
made, Much is now done for moral training in the pub- 
lic schools, but it is believed that much more ought to 
be and soon will be accomplished in this particular. 

4. For the accomplishment of these ends the schools 
need better teachers. It is a familiar maxim that the 
teacher makes the school. If he is lacking in intel- 
lectual ability, thorough scholarship or worthy purpose, 
no perfection of organization can redeem the school 
from discredit and inefficiency. The schools need 
teachers with abounding good health and good spirits. 

The mental state of the teacher creates an atmos- 
phere ia which the pupils live. It is as important for 
their mental development that this pervasive but un- 
conscious influence of the teacher should be whole- 
some and invigorating as it is that the material atmos- 
phere which they breathe should be pure and bracing. 
The ideal teacher should be a model to his pupils in 
every respect—in face and form and manners, no less 
than in the more fundamental qualities of mind and 
character. 

5. The schools need the friendly support of the best 
people in each community. Like other great public in- 
terests they have suffered much from the indifference or 
neglect of those who should have been deeply concerned 
for their wise administration. 

If their control is permitted to pass into the hands of 
inferior or dishonest men the children suffer the pen- 
alty in bad management and poor instruction. The 
public schools should be better than any private schools 
can be. Whatever means are needed for their highest 
efficiency should be cheerfully provided. The teacher 
should be made to feel that the community is interested 
in his work and ready to accord to him, as he may de- 
serve, the highest social recognition. 


A NEW BASIS FOR THE ETHICAL TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN. 


BY PROF. OHARLES DE GARMO, 
Of the University of Illinois. 








Whatever may be the ultimate position of the public 
school with regard to religious teaching, it is plainly 
within its proper function to fit the child as well.as 
possible for livmg in right relations to his fellow- 
man, There are two clearly distinguishable phases of 
morality. One is subjective and individual, the otber 
objective and universal. One may be called God in the 
heart and the other God in the world. The first pertains 
to man's relations to himself and God; it has to do 
with that inward peace and harmony that ensue when 
volition is in accord with insight; it conceros itself with 
the conscience, which must be kept tender and true, 
‘* As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’ The second 
pertains to man in his relations to his fellows; it regards 
him, not as an isolated being, but as a member of a great 
social organization, which is controlled by institutions 
and laws; it insists that he shail live in subsiantial 
accord with these laws or suffer sure, and, perhaps, 
swift punishment. ‘‘ As a man sows so shall he reap.” 

I have said that the first of these two phases of moral- 
ity is subjective and individual; the principle of obedi- 
ence to conscience as the bighest guide is formal, and 
may lead to the greatest harm. Think of the woes tbat 
conscientious bigotry and fanaticism have inflicted upon 
the world! How else can such religious intolerance as 
the Spanish Inquisition and other forms of religious per- 
secution be accounted for? But the second phase is 
everywhere valid, for the categorical imperatives of in- 
stitutions are not left to subjective caprice; one must 
obey them, or suffer the severest penalties. 

The problem of the schools is, then, How best to fit the 
child for living under institutional forms? Evidently, 
life within an organization is a practical education for 
that organization, so that when the child is made to con- 
form to the rules and regulations of the school, he is 
getting a practical training for more complex institu- 
tional life.. Yet this 1s evidently not sufficient, for the 
courts are always active, men are continually led to 
prison, the jail and reform schools are always full, and 
meh are perpetually shipwrecked in the social, political 
and business world. Alli this is because children are not 
correétly educated. They lack the insight into true eth- 
ical relations, and the disposition and force of character 
to live in accordance with them when seen. Insight 
calls for education of the intelligence; disposition and 
strength of volition for that of the will. 

If, then, the mere experience in the schoolroom is not 
enough, we must look farther. An analysis of institu- 
tional life will show that there are four prominent ideas 
that lie at its basis. These are good will, justice, ade- 
quate requital, and service to self through service to 
others. They may be taught dogmatically as informa- 
tion, and may be enforced by external authority; but 
an ideal ethical training will warm the heart for them, 
it will bring the disposition into their service. Todo 

. this the schoolmaster must seek them in some form 
capable of appealing to the interests and tastes of child- 
hood, which is only another way of saying that they. 
must be embodied in concrete material, History is at 








bottom the record of man’s advance in institutional life, 
and shows how the ethical ideas have embodied and per- 
petuated themselves; it reveals the progress of what we 
call God in the world; but the child is too immature to 
read and understand the etbical lessons that history has 
toteach. He can get only glimpses of it in the concrete 
phases of biography and memoir, of story and song. 
But the ethical experience of the race is embodied in 
another form that precisely tits the understanding and 
tastes of the child, that is capable of enlisting his im- 
mediate and enduring interest. This form is that of 
imaginative literature. Myths, fairy tales, classical 
stories, legends, folklore, fables are, as Dr. Harris says, 
only the transfigured history of the race. They are a 
concrete emboaiment in imaginative form of the four 
great ethical ideas, together with their innumerable va- 
riations, By using this material as a basis of ethical 
training, the child not only gets the ideas but he gets 
them ina form that appeals powerfully to his natural 
interests, and that enlists his disposition; for it comes to 
him in such a way that he must pass a correct moral 
judgment in each case. This is Christ’s method of teach- 
ing. When the lawyer asked, Who is my neighbor? the 
answer was not a definition but astory of a man who 
fell among thieves. 

Not only is acorrect moral judgment secured, but the 
idea of adequate requital for good or bad deeds is im- 
pressed by this means, ‘The return of the deed” is per- 
petually before bim. Those who accord substantial 
good will, justice, fair requital, and service, are duly re- 
warded, while those who refuse them are punished. In 
this way it becomes the mission of literature to enable 
the new generations of men ideally to pass through the 
experience of the race without the pain that the orig- 
inal experience cost, The imagination is the child's 
best hberator; it frees him from the limitations of time 
and circumstance; it is all that enables him to form new 
and higher ideals, to see himself in new situations, 
whether right or wrong, and to experience in thought 
the attendant rewards or punishments. To make a child 
love and admire goodness, pity, kindness, justice, fair 
play, heroism, service, etc,, these virtues ought to come 
before him in a series of will pictures such as classical 
imaginative literature for the young contains. His 
spontaneous attention is secured, his interest aroused in 
what has an ethical ideal, and a desire to emulate that 
which excites emulation leads to the formation of right 
ideals and the consequent effort to realize them. 

In all this it is not meant that any valuable effort now 
put forth for the upbuilding of character should be re 
jaxed, but rather that a new means fcr moral instruc- 
tionand for enlisting the heart of the child on the side 
of right conduct lies almost unused at hand. It would 
seem the duty of echools to explore this delightful 
realm and to devise the best means for utilizing it for 
the upbuilding of better ideals and more stable char- 
acter. 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 





THE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION AT TORONTO. 
ITS SPIRIT AND PERSONNEL. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH, 
Of the National Bureau of Educatiox. 





The National Educational Association has assumed 
dazzling proportions; twenty thousand men and women 
may apparently be counted upon any summer to re- 
spond to its summons and sweli its coffers. The pro- 
gram, also, is bewildering in the variety, scope and bear- 
ing of the topics presented. These are but the forms of 
greatness. The Toronto meeting was, however, dis- 
tinctively great in matter and in spirit; to the partici- 
pants it gave the uplift of high thoughts, large visions 
and inspiring purposes. This was the universal experi- 
ence as indicated by the fact that, while the attendance 
was fully up to the numbers in previous years, every- 
body in commenting spoke rather of quality than of 
quantity. 

Quality here is a proof of a high average of apprecia- 
tion stimulating the action of superior minds, It is sig- 
nificant that college presidents become eloquent before 
these audiences of teachers; these men and women who 
in their obscure conflict with crude ignorance have 
found out the value of ideals. 

No other audience could have inspired such an ad- 
dress, for instance, as that delivered by President Gates, 
of Amherst College, the third evening of the Conven- 
tion. His theme was the profession of teaching as it 
makes “‘ for light and for power.” He brought his deep 
observation of causes and effects in human history to 
bear upon two great problems that confront the teacher 
and agitate even the public mind—namely, the relative 
value of scientific knowledge and of intellectual proc- 
esses in the leverage of the world and the true source of 
moral power in each generation. This he traced to per- 
sonality; the contact of youth with men and women of 
strong moral fiber. They, in turn, must draw moral 
power from that Supreme Personality whose will and 
work are manifest in Nature and in the Incarnate Word, 

The subject of this address emphasizes the growing 
conception of the oneness of teaching whether carried 
on in school or in college. This growth isa direct out- 
come of the Association, The presence of college men. 
in the midst is not accidental; here lies their chance of 











regaining their hold upon the people. Possibly the pro. 
portion of college graduates will never again be as great 
as it was in the early period of our history, but dissemi- 
nated through the teachers of the people, college stand- 
ards and college ideals may recover their old su q 
From the great centers of learning must flow inspiration 
to all teachers and, to all, the sustaining power of recog- 
nition. This is the idea which Michigan University has 
formulated through the work of Prof. W. H. Payne and 
his successor, Prof. A. B. Hinsdale, the idea which Dr, 
Butler is developing in Columbia University and toward 
which, if I mistake not, Dr. Stanley Hall is directing 
the forces of Clark University. The strongest assurance 
of the ultimate success of the idea is the active partici- 
pation of these men in the work of the Association. 
The thought 1s not confined to the United States, it was 
expressed in the very first words of the inaugural 
welcome by Principal Grant, of Queen’s University, 
Toronto, bis salutation being, ‘Comrades in the teach- 
ing profession of the United States.” From:this concep- 
tion Principal Grant passed to the broader idea of inter- 
national unity in respect to the purposes of education. 
Pointing to the blended flags of the United States and 
Great Britain he wittily observed that our share in the 
latter was greater than our share in our own, and then, 
in serious vein, noting the cross on the British flag, he 
urged his hearers to emulate each other in cberishing 
the ;rinciples of which it is the emblem, ‘the principles 
of light, life, love” and universal ‘‘justice which it is 
the common mission of English-speaking people to 
spread throughout the world.” ‘Oh, kinsmen,” he 
cried, with an emotion that was contagious, ‘‘blend 
those flags, count those men traitors who seek to raise 
artificial barriers between two nations of brothers!” 
The sentiment was greeted with warm applause and ap- 
parently set the keynote of the Convention, whatever 
the subject, or wherever started it seemed to eventuate 
in the idea of unity. 

Among a succession of meetings, all admirable, it is 
difficult to particularize. The welcoming meetiog nat- 
urally reflected most fully the peculiar circumstances 
of the occasion. Besides the address of Principal 
Grant, who is acknowledged to be one of the most 
powerful orators of the Dominion, and who combines 
with a racy, spontanevus eloquence the charm of schol- 
arly finish, there were addresses by Dr. Allison, Super- 
intendent of Instruction, Nova Scotia; the Rev. E. Rex- 
ford, Deputy Superintendent, Quebec; ana Hon. G. W. 
Ross, Minister of Education, Ontario. On our side 
there were thirteen three minutes’ responses, which 
gave opportunity for every style of oratory for which 
we are famous. Dr. Harris managed, in his inimitable 
manner, to condense into the allotted time a discussion 
of the characteristic principle and the prevailing trend 
of British civilization and its distinctive manifestations 
in the two American offshoots. The principle of self- 
government is equally guarded by both, but in the 
United States Dr, Harris notes ‘‘ a deep-seated suspicion 
of centralization,” while ‘‘ Canada has secured a fortu- 
nate blending of local and of central power.” The union 
which Dr. Harris foreshadowed is ** a great confederacy 
of all English-speaking peoples, a confederacy of inde- 
pendent nations settling all questions of difference in a 
grand international congress.” ‘*On the basis of local 
self-government,” he said, ‘‘there is no limit to the 
bounds of such a confederacy.” Dr. Harris was in fine 


‘ voice and spoke with a majesty of diction in keeping 


with hw theme. He was frequently interrupted with 
cries of ‘‘ Hear,” ‘‘ Hear,” while all around men were 
murmuring assent to his views. At nearly every sub- 
sequent meeting some reference was made to this speech, 
so brief and yet so forceful. 

The educational systems of the United S ates and of 
Ontario formed the subjects of the second evening’s 
meeting, the former presented by Dr. Harris, the latter 
by Minister Ross. The Ontario system is naturally in- 
teresting to us, embodying as it does the best features 
which its founder, Dr. Ryerson, observed in the systems 
of Ma:sachusetts and New York. It is a complete sys- 
tem, including the kindergarten at one end and the uni- 
versity at the other. It is distinguished by close corre- 
lation of grades and very complete provision for the 
training of teachers. Women, it should be noted, are 
admitted to every university in the province on the same 
terms as men. The hope that Mr. Mundella would be 
over from England to give an account of the system 
with which be has been so closely identified, was disap- 
pointed. Professor Clarke, formerly of England, now 
of Trinity College, Toronto, spoke of the salient features 
of the English system, and was followed by Goldwin 
Smith. The feeble appearance of the famous publicist 
was in striking contrast to the vigor of his latest books. 

All of these general meetings were held in the Toronto 
Rink, which easily accommodates five thousand persons, 
and has ventilation enough for ten thousand. The de- 
partmental meetings, which were held during the day 
in assigned places, kept strictly to their specialties. In 
one session of the department of higher education ! 
heard the burning question of the shortening of college 
courses discussed by Presidents Coulter, of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, and Blanchard, of Wheaton College, 
Illinois; Professors McArthur, of the Southern Univer- 
sity, Alabama; James, of Pennsylvania University; Coy, 
of Cincinnati; King, of Cornell; and on the part of 
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Canada, by Professors McCurdy and Ramsay Wright, of 
Toronto University ; Rand, of McMaster; and Dr. Bur- : 
wash, Principal of Victoria College. Thus were brought 
jnto one symposium varivus phases of traditional con- 
servatism and of modern daring. Debate was keen and 
sharp and not, I am sure, entirely fruitless. The only 
innovation that Ontario seems likely to tolerate was 
indicated by Prof. Ramsay Wright, who is at work on 
the scheme ; he hopes, by avoiding duplication of stud- 
ies in the arts and professional courss, to save one year 
in the traditional eight. 1 am assured, tholI did not 
hear it, that the department of secondary instruction 
gave utterance to some very incisive comments on the 
overcrowding of preparatory courses, which appears to 
be a favorite project with college men. 

The sessions of the normal department seemed to be 
more generally attractive than any other, possibly on 
account of the scholastic and esthetic environment of 
the normal school building in which they where held. 
Professor Hinsdale presided here, and among those who 
gave ‘‘pith and moment” to the discussions, were 
Principal C. C., Rounds, of New Hampshire, Larkin 
Dunton of the Boston Normal, and Dr. McLellan 
of Ontario. The last named is remembered by us as the 
author of the most discriminatirg report on the nor- 
mal schools of the United States ever published. Colonel 
Parker, who ran over from Chautauqua, accompanied 
by a bevy of teachers, made one of his ringing speeches 
on the ‘** Common Schools of the United States.” Every- 
body was on the qui vive for a telling rejoinder from 
Superintendant Marble, of Worcester, who has a keen 
scent for fallacies, Lut the Colonel was quite moder- 
ate in his flights, and Mr. Marble, who followed, con- 
tented himself with a vigorous exposition of the natural 
limits of the school. He does not subscribe to the doc- 
trine that it it is a divine device to stand in loco paren- 
tis. 

The economic bearing of the work of instruction 
which is forcing its way to public recognition, gives 
more than professional importance to such a convention. 
This is equally true of the meetings of the National 
Council of Education which, as usual, preceded the 
session of the N. E, A. The immediate.end to be at- 
tained by these gatherings is aptly expressed in a single 
phrase used by Dr. Harris in his report before the 
Council on ‘* Educational Statistics.” ‘* Directive 
power,” said Dr. Harris, ‘depends on insight into the 
forces that are working.” Discussion and laborious in- 
vestigation are the effective causes of insigot. Dr. 
Stanley Hall urged in the Council the need of more 
specific investigations in the field of experimental edu- 
cation than we have yet attempted. His declaration 
that foreign nations are more active in this respect than 
ourselves, called forth a bit of history from General 
Eaton. 

In his long service at the head of the National 
Bureau of Education, General Eaton acquired an inti- 
mate knowledge of the attitude of public men toward 
this class of inquiries, and is more competent to speak 
on the subject than any other man living. He con- 
trasted the niggardly spirit in which our Congressmen 
dole out appropriations for this object with the liberal 
action of foreign governments. His words made a deep 
impression, and in time, 1 think, will show that they 
touched a spring which will be felt in the slow prover- 
bial mill. 

It will readily be seen that the Convention was repre- 
sentative in its personnel. Space fails me to speak of 
other features; of the fine exhibition of art and indus- 
trial work; of the concert, in which the voices of fif- 
teen hundred school children filled our ears with melo- 
dy and fired our souls with patriotism; and above all 
of the skill and energy displayed by the presiding offi 
eer, the Hon, W. R. Garreit, of Tennessee, and of the 
spirit manifested by the city and the citizens, whose 
guests we were, 

Fortunately it fell to the lout of Superintendent Draper, 
of New York, to draw up the resolutions expressing the 
sense of the Association in respect to these officers. His 
eloquent tribute to our entertainers drew forth bursts 
of applause only equaled at the very last moment when 
School Inspector Hughes was called to the platform. 
As chairman of the local committee this gentleman had 
won every heart, and as his admirers could not take him 
to the States with them, they would not part without a 
rousing demonstration of their regard. 

Thus closed a convention which Judge Draper justly 
characterized ‘‘ as one whose conspicuous success will 
make it memorable in the educational history of our 
country, of the Western continent, and of the world.” 


THE ADVANCED AGE OF OUR COLLEGE 8TU- 
DENTS. 


BY ©. F. P. BANOROFT, 
Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


The uew education already has a right to count up its 
victories. The first educational periodical, the first 
normal school, the public high-school. system, the great 
technical schools, the elective system in colleges, colleges 
for women, the universities as distinct from colleges 
and from professional scheols, endowed fellowships for 
advanced study and original research, free public libra- 








garten—all within the easy memory of men now living 
and still active in the educational field. Not that some 
of these things did not exist in an experimental way 
previous to 1830, or app-ar here and there, at least in 
promise and prophecy, but most of them fall well » ith- 
in the last half century, and some of them belong to the 
last twenty-five years. It would be difficult to find a 
more rapid and solid development, 

But the real significance of all this lies back of insti- 
tutions and methods in the enlarged conceptions of edu- 
cation, in the new spirit and life of our schools, in the 
changed attitude, aspirations and purpose of the schol- 
ars themselves, whether they be recorded in the lists as 
pupils or as teachers. Those-most conversant with the 
intense activity of pedagogic thought to-day, assure us 
that all this brief but notable part has been leading up 
to greater issues now unfolding, and they discern in 
the present stress of educational discussion more and 
better things to come. Past succe:ses are only a prepa- 
ration for the real advance toward victories of larger 
measure and worth. 

No great movement has ever encountered s0 little re- 
action, for it has been gradual, natural, simple, a real 
evolution. It has bcen native and national, nat an imi- 
tation or an importation. Our teachers have made 
diligent study of the old education and of contemporary 
European systems, and they have adopted the kinder- 
garten substantially as Froebel framed 1t and handed it 
down, but almost everything else has been recast when 
it bas not been rejected. Now and then an attempt has 
been made to naturalize an essentially foreign creation. 
But there has been prevailing everywhere a diligent 
consideration of the unique American problem and a 
conscientious purpose to bring to it all the light of a 
sound psychology, and of comparative education, with 
one great end in view, namely, the education of Amer- 
icans, according to their special requirement and en- 
vironment, for American society and service. The 
absence or abeyance of bureaucracy in this country has 
made it possible to enlist a group of singularly able and 
devoted men who have adopted, adapted, invented, and 
improved, with the distinct understanding that ideas 
must win their way by the force of the reason that is in 
them, and that legislation and endowment must foliow 
popular approval and not simply the conviction of a 
minister, a cabinet, or a coterie. These are some of the 
reasons why the swift development of our education has 
met with so few checks and relapses. 

Recently there has been some ado about the alleged 
advanced age at which our educated boys get to work, 
and there is a present danger that in an attempt to 
shorten our period of study by means of an improved 
pedagogie, discredit be thrown upon all advanced edu- 
cation by creating or fostering the impression that, in 
order to do much work and good work in a lifetime, a 
man must begin earlier—the earlier the better—and that 
the highest education may well be put by, yes, in many 
cases, must be put by, for the sake of the two or three 
years which it is possible thereby to take from the 
schools and add to the career. 

All waste of time and effort ought to be eliminated 
out of education, as out of all our life, and no-friend of 
our schools can fail to sympatoize with honest efforts to 
make every year of the school period as productive as 
possible. But it would be a pity to deter any considera- 
ble number of young men from attempting long and 
hard courses of study by insistence on the idea that men 
must get to their work at a given age, or be forever 
handicapped in the rave for distinction and usefulness. 
The country needs many educated men and highly edu- 
cated men, and they must be recruited not only from 
the ranks of our younger but also of our older youth. 
If the personal history of our educated men proves any- 
thing, it shows that it is not a question of years so much 
as of capacity, diligence, discipline and purpose. 

The oft-cited comparison witu Germany, France and 
England is very misleading. Young men in these older 
countries, even if they take their degrees earlier than 
ours, find it much harder to find employment in their 
chesen calling, much more difficult to reach a modest 
self-support, and harder still to attain to lucrative posi- 
tions. Tho they begin at twenty-two instead of twenty- 
five, they are not so well established at thirty, and do 
not have so good an outlook. The competent and enter- 
prising American graduate gets on so much faster in the 
early part of his career that the loss of two or three 
years at the beginning cannot be construed to his imme- 
diate disadvantage. The comparisons to be convincing 
should be made between two classes of American 
youth—the one graduating at twenty-two, the other at 
twenty-six. 

There is another consideration of greater moment. In 
the older countries the young men taking the highest 
accessible instruction are drawn from a much narrower 
range of society than with us, and the range of age is 
less accordingly. Practically the upper instruction 
abroad is restricted to the upper classes. There is in a 
loose sense an educated Caste. Exceptions are abun- 
dant; but it is by no means so frequent an occurrence in 
Germany, France and England, that small country 
places, and homes of decent, honest poverty, send up 
to the universities manly, earnest, ambitious boys, who 
hold: their own with the sons of the rich, the educated 





yies, manual training, seientific gymnasties, the kinder- 


race for honors and success. * The necessity of earning, 

at least in part, the means of an education belates many 

an American boy in his long and expensive course, and 

his advanced age raises inordinately the aveiage age. 

The flexibility of American institutions, the democratic 

spirit, the absence of an aristocracy of wealth, rank, 

station, or learning, all combine to open our best col- 

leges, just as they open every avenue to employment 

and promotion, to any young man endowed with health, 

brains and will. 

Again, it is not an uncommon circumstance that the 

desire to attain a liberal education comes to an Ameri- 
can boy late. In the Old World the boy destined to the 
university is put to his preparation before he enters bis 
teens, Frequently here the boy who bas some thirst for 
a liberal education does not learn that it is accessible to 
bim till his teens are gone. The advanced age of Amer- 
ican graduates is due to these two considerations, the 
delay imposed by embarrassing poverty and the late 
resolve to secure a liberal training, more largely than to 
dawdling and inefficiency in the elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

Another cause of late graduation is the unwillingness 
of parents to part with their children at an earlier age. 
The parental theory of college discipline had an attract- 
ive and re-assuring sound; but both the name and the 
thing have been abandoned. With or without good 
reason, parents prefer to send their sons to college at 
eighteen or nineteen rather than at fifteen or sixteen ; 
and college officers, in their turn, desire that boys come 
up witb the maturity required for self-direction in stud- 
ies and self government in conduct, as weli as with pro- 
ficiency in preparation for advanced work. The great 
iocrease of requirement for admission to college forbids 
the early entrance which was possible and frequent a 
hundred years ago; and the prevailing methods of col- 
lege administration and instruction call for a degree of 
mental maturity only rarely deveioped at fifteen or six- 
teen. There is no provision for a ‘‘ college boy”; the 
modern college is for the ‘* college man,” and manhood 
means years and experience as well as character. 

There are valid reasons why the advanced age at 
commencing life shouid not be regretted, but the object 
of this paper is to expiain a situation, and quiet a possi- 
ble apprehension, and to guard against unfortunate 
misapprehension, rather than to suggest a remedy. It 
is not our chief concern now whether European young 
men begin with a better education than our young men 
secure, or begin earlier, or do better in the long run, but 
whether we in our peculiar situation ana with our pecu- 
liar requirement are doing the best we can. We have 
cut loose from European precedent in the development 
of our various gtades of school, we have raised our 
standards very rapidly; there is great room for improve- 
ment, but tbe reduction of our college age is not so easy 
norso imperative as some would have us think. It wiil 
be a sad thing if we ever come to say to older boys, It is 
too late for youto think of college; or to say to poor 
boys, You must not aspire to the best education that is 
open to rich men’s sons; or to say to ambitious boys, 
Our colleges are only for the sons of a select class; or to 
say to theolder men in the upper schools, Quit school, 
take the short cut, in order that you may compete on 
equal terms with the favored few who are some years 
younger than yourselves; or to urge parent to send 
their sons out from their home before they are ready for 
the responsibilities before them; or,in short,to represent 
that time isa major factor in the basis of a noble, suc- 
cessful hfe, There is danger just now that some young 
men w:o ought to take a liberal education, shail be 
turned aside by the all too easy fear that they are too 
old for that, and they must get at once to the work 
which is to be their life-long vocation. 


“ CRAMMING” IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY WM. H. MAXWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





One of the most frequent complaints made against the 
education given in our public scnools is that it consists 
largely of ‘*cramming.” The word is on every one’s 
lips, Our critics delight to use it; fond parents who 
imagine the public schools should provide a ‘“ royal 
road” to learning, and who stand aghast at the idea of 
their children being required to put forth any exertion 
on their own beha.f, never tire of telling how their dar- 
lings are ‘‘ crammed” instead of being educated. The 
term has now become a cant phrase which those who 
assume a knowledge which they do not possess roll asa 
sweet morsel under their tongues, And yet, tho the 
word is so little understood, tho it is used so vaguely, 
the very frequency of the charge points to a real, not an 
imaginary, evil. 

What, then, is ‘‘cramming”? Originally the word 
cram means to press, force or drive in filling a vessel, 
as when we cram papers into a drawer, or clothes into 
a box. The idea is that of forcing a larger quantity of 
a substance into a receptacle than the latter will con- 
veniently hold. From this original meaning the word 
came to be applied in colleges and secondary schools to 
preparation made with undue haste for examination. 
Even when used in this limited sense, as Professor 
Jevons has pointed out, the word soon became ambigu- 





and the favered, and sometimes eutatrip them in the 


ous. It is applied to all hurried preparation for exami- 
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nation. But obviously the amount of time occupied in 


_mastering a subject cannot be taken as a criterion by 


which to judge of the resulting effect upon the mind. 
Some minds are quick and acquire knowledge with 
scarcely an effort. Other minds are sluggish, and to 
such learning is always a slow and sometimes a painful 
process, One mind, endowed with a special aptitude, 
will learn more of a subject in a week than another 
mind, not so endowed, will learn in a year. Sir Isaac 
Newton, when a boy, we are told, mastered bis Euclid 
in afew days. Did hecram his geometry? Obviously 
not. Why? Bec:use he understood it thoroughly; be- 
cause the material was not supplied faster or in greater 
quantities than his mind was capable of receiving and 
appropriating. Celerity, therefore, is not an invariable 
sign of cramming. 

In like manner it might be shown that the number of 
facts taught or learned does not constitute cramming. 
A child that has a vivid imagination and a retentive 
memory will take in almost at a glunce a chapter of 
history which another child, not so endowed, can be 
made to comprehend only through frequent repetition 
and assiduous questioning. In short, what is cramming 
in one case is legitimate teaching in another. 

Perhaps we shall most easily reach a just conception 
of cramming by contrasting it with scientific teaching, 
True teaching is, I apprehend, not essentially different 
from the logical method by which alone a mastery of 
any science is to be obtained. John Stuart Mill bas laid 
down for us the steps of the logical method so clearly 
that he who runs may read. They are: 

1, Observation of facts. Observation of facts not 
only includes the reception by the mind of an image 
given through the senses, but it also includes—and this 
is the most important thing for the teacher to remem- 
ber—apperception, or ‘‘ the reception of an externally 
given perception into the series of similar conceptions 
already in the mind.” This is what is meant by the 
often quoted, but little understood, educational maxim: 
Proceed from the known to the related unknown, 
Where the perception of an object or of a fact is not ap- 
perceived—where it is not correlated with some concep- 
tion, older and more familiar—true teaching does not 
exist for the teacher, nor true learning for the pupil. 
When there is no apperception there can be no under- 
standing; the fact or the object perceived remains a for- 
eign substance in the mind, like a bullet in the flesh, 
It may become encysted, but it will never be assifnilated. 

2. The formation of general propositions. General 
propositions are arrived at by the comparison of indi- 
vidual notions. Abstraction is the means; generaliza- 
tion is the end. The general propositions of logic cor- 
respond to the classes, rules, principles and maxirs, of 
which we find such constant use in the elementary 
classroom, The classes, or parts, of speech in grammar; 
the rules and principles of arithmetic; the maxims of 
morality; what are they all but general propositions 
derived from the comparison of individual notions ? 

8. Deduction, by which individual facts again are 
brought under the general proposition, as when it is 
found that a certain verb performs certain functions in 
a sentence, and hence is brought under the class transi- 
tive; or that a problem in arithmetic presents certain 
conditions, and hence comes under the operation of a 
certain rule. 

4, Verification, or the determination by experiment 
whether the deduction is, or is not, correct.* Up to 
1824, the general proposition that in every animal having 
a circulation at all, the current of the blood takes one 
definite and invariable direction, was universally ac- 
cepted. Noone would have questioned the deduction 
had it been asserted that in the ascidians the circulation 
is in one direction. In that year, however, M. von 
Hasselt discovered that in these animals, after the 
heart has beaten a certain number of times, it 
stops, and then begins beating in the opposite way— 
‘so as to reverse the course of the current, which 
returns by and by to its original direction.” No more 
striking example of the necessity for verifying induc- 
tions could be given; and it has obviously a moral as 
well as an intellectual application. Children should 


; dearn at school to verify their own work, not merely for 


the intellectual discipline, but that they may learn the 


_ lesson ‘‘ that the inquiry of truth, which is the love- 


making, or wooing of it—the knowledge of truth, which 
is the presence of it—and the belief of truth, which is 
the enjoying of it—is the sovereign good of human 
nature.” 

Education should train the physical, the moral and 
the intellectual nature, The scientific method of pre- 
senting truth is equally applicable to all three. Be it in 
learning the truths of hygiene, the principles of morals, 
or the science and ari of arithmetic, the method should 
be the same—from particulars to generals, and from 
generals back to partaculars. 

Again, intellectual education should afford appropri- 
ate exercise to all the faculties of the mind. But by the 
scientific method every faculty of the mind is trained. 
Even in the simplest act of perception Dr. Harris has 
shown that every faculty of the mind is brought into 
play. The formation of general propositions out of in- 
dividual notions calls for prolonged exercise of the 





*Huxley: Lay Sermons V. 
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memory and the imagination, while in deduction and 
verification the reasoning powers are constantly at 
work. The unckillful teacher is perpetually violating 
the rules of the scientific method ; and every violation 
of these rules may be properly classed under the head of 
cramming. 

There is a violation of these rules when the teacher 
fails to make the connection between the new object to 
be observed or the new fact to be learned and similar 
ideas already planted by experience in the pupil’s mind. 
There is no more flagrant example of this grave error 
than isto be frequently found in the giving of the so- 
called *‘ observation lessons,” which now form part of 
the curriculum in most elementary schools When 
given properly, these lessons, as affording both training 
in observation and material for drill in language, are of 
the utmost value. But, in the majority of cases, they 
degenerate into a mere form of words. The children 
are not taught either to observe closely or to in- 
terpret what they see in terms of what they 
already know. I have even seen teachers who were 
so lost to all sense of professional duty as to write 
out a catechism upon various cbjects mentioned in 
the ‘‘course of study,” as, for example, the parts of 
a plant, and have her pupils memorize question and 
answer without ever examining a plant, or so much'as 
aleaf. I have known classes where the children could 
repeat with the most rigid accuracy the questions and 
answers given in the geography book, without having 
any realizing sense of the things about which they were 
talking. Thoueands of times I have seen the so-called 
definitions of words given in the reading books learned 
verbatim, when the child had no idea of the meaning 
of the words. Ihave even known principals of public 
schools, and other supervising officers, applaud such 
performances and register a mark of ‘‘ excellent,” oppo- 
site the teacher’s name. The observation of facts is a 
most complex process; in the cases mentioned. what 
went by the name of observation was nothing more 
than an exercise of the verbal memory, and a very poor 
one at that. Where any of the steps in observation is 
omitted there is cramming. 

Not less frequent are the instances of cramming in 
arriving at general propositions—classes, rules, princi- 
ples, and the like. Classes of words in grammar—the 
parts of speech, etc.—are often learned by definition, 
instead of deriving or developiug them from examina- 
tion of words as used in sentences. Rules in arithmetic 
are committed to memory instead of being discovered 
through the analysis of simple processes. Principles in 
morals are promulgated without due consideration of 
the facts of human nature, observed in experience or 
recorded in literature, on which they are founded. And 
all these violations of the rules governing the formation 
of general propositions are so many examples of cram- 
ming. 

Less frequent are the violations of scientitic rules of 
teaching in deduction, or the return from generals to 
particulars, and in verification. The trouble here is 
that these processes are generally omitted altogether. 
But where they are attempted. and violated, the error 
will generally be found to lie in the substitution of the 
purely verbal memory, or some form of words, for the 
rational steps. For example, there is no more common 
nor more pernicious practice in the teachiog of arith- 
metic than to permit the pupil to determine the cor- 
rectness of his solution of a problem by looking to the 
end of the book for the answer. This practice generally 
means that he is applying at haphazard, with scarcely 
any exercise of the reasoning faculty, the rules he has 
memorized until one is found that will bring the cor- 
rect result. 

Now, if these violations of the scientific method are 
analyzed, it will be found that they possess a common 
characteristic—namely, the substitution of the verbal 
memory for the rational processes of observation, for- 
mation of general propositions, deduction and verifica- 
tion. And this common characteristic gives us the 
predicate of our definition of cramming. Even in the 
cases cited at the opening of this article—the cases of 
undue haste in learning and of learning too much—and 
in the case of learning certain subjects before the mind 
is sufficiently mature to grapple with them, all of which 
are commonly cited as examples of cramming, the proc- 
ess is exactly the same; the memorizing of words takes 
the place of scientific teaching. Not that I would in- 
veigh against the cultivation of the verbal memory. 
Cramming is the abuse, not the proper use, of that fac- 
ulty. Wherever language is so beautiful as to be worth 
remembering for its own sake, or where it expresses a 
general proposition that has been arrived gt in a proper 
manner, it may well be committed to memory. 

It need scarcely be added that cramming is injurious 
both to the pupil and to the teacher. It is injurious to 
the pupil because it misdirects his powers and wastes 
his energy; oecause it prevents him from forming those 
habits of observation, judgment and reasoning that 
make up a sane, intellectual character; because it makes 
him the slave instead of the master of words; because it 
renders him subservient to opinion and caprice, instead 
of being a seeker and finder of truth. And if the pupil, 
under the process of cramming, becomes a slave, the 
teacher becomes a slave-driver, and like all slave-drivers, 
a drudge. Where the pupils have no joy in their work, 
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the teacher has none in his. Where the pupil’s mind is 
not growing, or is growing only in one direction, the 
teacher’s is necessarily retrograding. 

There ia noone who has made a careful and impartia| 
study of our public schools, who will not admit that 
cramming, as defined above, is practiced in them to, 
fearful extent, and that there are subtle influences cop. 
stantly at work that tend to perpetuate theevil. I shalj 
enumerate a few: 

1. Public opinion, particu'arly a3 it finds vuice in the 
press. demand: that we should judge of school work by 
results. Now, the true value of a result in education 
depends upon the manner in which it was arrived art. 
If it is simply a product of the verbal memory, it is 
practically useless. For instance, a boy may have the 
rules of syntax at his finger ends and not be able to 
write a grammatical sentence. The result, so far as it 
went, was all right, but the method was wrong. § 
long as the teacher's work is tested by so-called results, 
so long will he continue to cram his pupils. 

2. The school entertainment, as generally conducted, 
has a prejudicial effect upon teaching. Children are 
drilled in declamations, rote singing and other forms of 
cramming in order to make an impression on admiring 
but ignorant friends and relatives, The petty ambition 
of the teacher leads him to sacrifice the interest of his 
pupils in order to gain a little ephemeral applause. 

3. Parents, by thoughtlessly detaining their children 
from school or permitting them to remain away without 
sufficient cause, encourage cramming, because the child 
that has been absent a day or a week, is obliged to 
cram the work he has missed, in order to keep up with 
his class. 

4, Examinations, when not properly conducted, or 
when given too frequently, are a powerful stimulant to 
cramming. The most dreadful example of this is in 
those schools in which there is an examination at the 
end of each month on the work of that month. The 
evil is increased when promotions are made to depend 
on the results of these monthiy examinations. Under 
such circumstances it cannot be expected that teachers 
will teach in a rational manner. Neither they nor their 
pupils think of anything but “‘ cramming,” for an ex- 
amination; and as soon as one is over, the cramming 
for another begins. There is no time for refl ction; the 
pupils know no subject well; they neither observe, nor 
generalize, nor apply. There are many pub'ic schools, 
both high and elementary, in which this abomination of 
abominations—the montbly examination—still _ pre- 
vails. Nor is this all. The character of the examina- 
tions has a powerful effect in determining the character 
of the teaching. When questions test only memory, 
teachers will cultivate only memory. The responsibility 
of the examiner is not sufficiently realized. Much good 
may flow from examinations when properly conducted, 
but that such may be the result they must test apper- 
ception, judgment and reasoning, as well as memory. 

5. Another cause of cramming is the ignorance of 
many teachers. It is true that the standard of schola-- 
ship for admission to the teaching profession is higher 
at the present time than it ever was before in this coun- 
try. But it is equally true that it is still far from being 
high enough. The public school teachers are for the 
most part the graduates of the grammar and high 
schools. There is a persistent system of in-breeding. 
Young ladies who have completed the course are imme- 
diately set to teach. In the elementary schools the 
teaching to which they were subjected was not the best. 
In the high school they received a smattering of lan- 
guages and of nearly all the sciences, and learned no one 
subject thoroughly. They did not receive that breadth 
of culture and wealth of ideas that come from college 
life. They know a little of everything and nothing well. 
Is it to be wondered at that they perpetuate the errors 
in teaching that were committed in their own early 
educa'ion? Is it surprising that they substitute cram- 
ming for teaching? There are many honorable excep- 
tions to this rule—noble women who study early and 
late to fit themselves for their chosen work ; but in the 
case of the majority the picture is not overdrawn. 

6. The last cause of crammiog in our public schools 
which it is necessary to mention here, is the lack of 
professional training. The teacher needs not only 
scholarship, but to know the nature of the mind she is 
called upon to train, to understand what to teach and 
how to teach. Yet not half of the teachers in New 
York State have ever had professional training of any 
kind. 

That there will ever be a time when cramming will 
be obliterated in our public schools I do not venture to 
hope. That the evil may, however, be very largely re 
moved, is quite possible. It will only be reduced, how- 
ever, when the people learn to take an intelligent inter- 
est in their schools; when fathers and mothers visit thé 
schools, not to tickle their own vanity by watching the 
showy accomplishments of their children, but wi'h 
critical eye to observe the work of teaching; when ¢x- 
aminers shall learn that the only proper place for 4 
comprehensive examination is when tbe study of a sub- 
ject is completed, and that the chief use of an exam! 
nation is to discover how far the pupils’ mind has bee? 
brought to bear upon the knowledge supplied by the 
teacher; when high schools shall accept the principle 
that to know one subject well is better than to know 4 
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dozen indifferently—that a thorough, practical knowl- 
edge of botany, for exam ple, is of infinitely more value 
than to be able to rattle off a few names and definitions 
for every science in the circle; when our law-makers shall 
see that sixteen—the present legal age in New York 
State—is too low an age at which to allow either a man 
or @ woman to teach; when every city and township 
shall refuse to permit any one toteach who has not been 
specially trained for the work ; and, finally, when our 
normal schools and training schools shall see to it that 
their students obtain a thorough knowledge of the four 
sciences that lie at the foundation of the philosophy of 
education—physiology, logic, psychology and ethics, 
To abolish or even to reduce cramming will require the 
co-operation of many forces, social, legislative, educa- 
tional and administrative. 

It is well known that, age for age, the pupils of a 
French or German school are two years ahead of the 
pupils of an American school. This is partly due to the 
fact that the climate of those countries permits children 
to remain in school more hours in the day and more 
weeks in the year than does our own; but it is due chief- 
ly to the fact that the French and German teachers are, 
as a rule, better educated than are those of America, and 
that the former have all undergone a systematic course 
of professional training. 
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AN OBSTACLE TO THE MILLENNIUM. 





A FRAGMENT FROM A DISCOURSE 





BY THE REVEREND LEVI PHILETUS DOBBS, DOCTOR OF 
DIVINITY, 





In transmitting this fragment, Sexton Spink writes: 


You are perhaps aware that the vast, the mighty, the 
colossal mind, which ’t were superfluous to name, has 
been and, in fact, still is, delivering a Series of Majestic 
Discourses upon The Millennium. Judging from the 
scale on which they have so far been proportioned, I can- 
not doubt that the completion of the series and the arrival 
of the subject will be coeval. To say tbat they are pro- 
found, original, philosophic:l. is to say nothing. I! 
chanced to be near by when Hon. Solon Largehead was 
coming out of the meetinghouse and some one asked him 
what he though~ of the effort of the evening. “Sir, (he 
replied) I have heard the Reverends Samuel Jones and 
Small; [ have heard Dr. Talmage; I have heard the Con- 
verted Burglar; but I can truly say that I never heard any 
thing which even remotely reminded me of the discourse 
to which we have just listened.” 

Several discourses were devoted to proving the day of 
the week and the time of day when the Millenninm will 
begin; several also to Oostacles to the Millennium. It is 
from one of this portion of the series that [ excrac; the fol- 
lowing eloquent and soul-subduing passage. 

Yours respectfully, 
SIMON SPINK, 
Sexton at Dc. Dobbs’ Meeting House. 


Another great obstacle to the Millennium (said the 
Great Doctor) is the Lack of Societies. We have not 
half, no, not a quarter enough. There are many good 
objects which are orphans, as it were, for wantof a 
parental Society. For one, we urgently, gaspingly, 
perishingly, need a ‘Society to Promote the Employ- 
ment of Convicts in our Banks and other Fiduciary In- 
stitutions,” The matter with all the banks which have 
got into trouble is expressed in one word *‘ Confidence,” 
or, more largely, ‘* Blind Confidence engendered: by 
Eminent Respectability.” All our presidents, all our 
cashiers, all our treasurers are men so overflowing with 
respectability that everybody takes everything for 
granted, 

At the annual meeting of the Bank, nobody 
attends, because everybody knows that everything is 
allright. The few Directors who are present listen to 
the statement of the President and Cashier. If the: 
President says, ‘‘ In this bag is $500,000 in gold; in this 
large envelop are a thousand $1,000 United States 
Bonds; in this package are $1,000,000 in notes of the 
best men in town, all well indorsed or secured by dou- 
ble the amount of collateral,” noone daresto say a 
word; no one even dreams of doubting; no one asks to 
see any of these things; no one requests that the bag 
may be untied and the gold counted, or that the envel- 
op be opened, and the bonds inspected, orthat the 
value of the notes be passed upon. To do any of these 
things would seem like reflecting upon the integrity of 
the highly respected President. 

The Bank Examiner also knows how respectable the 
President is, what high standing he has, how much in- 
fluence he wields. Very likely it was the President at 
whose request the Bank Examiner was appointed. So 
the Examiner casually observes to the President, as he 
meets him atthe house of a friend: “ It is about time to 
examine your bank, isn’t it? If it is quite convenient 
for you, I think I will be around day after to-morrow.” 
So the President shows him the bag of gold, the envelop 
of bonds, the package of notes, and the outside of the 
books; the Cashier reads to him selected extracts from 
the books; they have lunch together, and the Exam- 
iner gives him a first-class certificate. 

Some day, the Bank isn’t able to pay the depositors, 
and there comes a real examination; and it appears that 
the bag contains nickels and pennies and other iron- 
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choicest of newspapers, and that the notes are signed by 
the President and indorsed by the cashier or vice versa. 
Now the proposed Society will urge that prisoners 
who shall have been convicted of defilcation and em- 
bezzlement,and who are quick at figures,be put in charge 
of the Banks and Insurance Companies. They will wear 
their striped clothing; but the public at large will sup- 
pose that this is only a new kind of blazers. They 
will have no respectability; everybody will know at the 
start that they will cheat if they can; no one will have 
any confidence in them; they will not expect to be 
trusted; they will have no feelings to be hurt; no one 
will ever take their word for anything. When they 
say: ‘‘ In this bag 1s $50 in nickels,” everybody will say: 
**Won’t you just pour them out on the table, and let 
us count them”? So of the bonds; so of the notes. 

The Examiner will drop in unannounced, and will 
say to everybody inthe Bank, *‘ Now you will kindly 
leave me and my assistant in charge to-day; you will 
return to your cells and have a holiday, while I see 
everything for myself,” 

Another Society with a vast and beneficent field would 
be ‘‘ The Society for Persuading People not to Put Bod- 
ies into the Reservoirs.” The public mind is in great 
need of being enlightened and aroused on this subject. 
Here is a person who has a body on his hands ; perhaps 
itis one in which he has just extinguished the vital 
spark. He doesn’t know what to do in the premises; if 
he should leave the body out in the middle of Broadway, 
or even on the sidewalk, it would provoke invidious re- 
mark, Even cremation of the mest unpretending char- 
acter is attended with inconvenience. It cost Dr. Web- 
ster a great deal of trouble to burn up only in part the 
body of the lamented Dr. Parkman. 

Soa resort is had to the most accessible reservoir. The 
results are infelicitous to the last degree. I have known 
instances where persons of a somewhat fastidious turn 
have been constrained for a week together to go over to 
Brooklyn when they wanted to get a drink of water, in 
consequence of a remain having been discerned in some 
one of the water supplies in New York. 

Or suppose that it is not somebody else’s body, but a 
person’s own body; that is to say, it is at present an an- 
imate body, but the gentleman who owns and occupies 
it has become a-weary of life; perhaps he is ‘short in his 
accounts; perhaps he has not found married life to be 
what he anticipated; perhaps he is afflicted with mania 
a potu; or a gentleman of whom he has been accus- 
tomed to borrow may have died; or he has no longer 
credit for the necessaries of life, such as rum and gin; 
or a thousand things may have happened; and so he has 
a body on his hands which he wishes to dispose of in a 
simple and economical manner. Powder and bullet 
cost money; so does arsenic; but the reservoir is inex- 
pensive and unostentatious; or, if he is in the sister city 
of Philadelphia, he repairs to the Schuylkill above the 
Fairmount Dam, and relieves himself of the body by 
depositing it in these waters, 

But he does not look at both sides; he considers only 
himself; he does not think of the convenierce of other 
people. Itis true, there are filters in every well regu- 
lated family! but even these are not altogether an ade- 
quate protection. 


who come after him. Now, the Society in question 


story, No. ——, ——-th Street.” 


the Dam. 


propriety, of fitness, of sanitation, of sentiment. 


width and heneficence of its scope. 
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GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 
BY EDMUND GOSSE. 
THE DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 








Ipswich: printed and sold by John Raw; sold also by Longman 
Hurst, Rees, and Orme, Paternoster Row, London. 1810. 





tain lovers of old Gentleman's Magazines, the broad 


Literature,” is no longer much admired or even recol. 


have culminated at length in the ultra-refinement o 





mongery, and that the envelop is filled with the very 





Every one desires to be kindly remembered by those 


would circulate tracts and handbills; it would have an 
annual meeting with a sermon and a collection, and 
would make its appeal to every one who has or is likely 
to have a body on his hands, dissuading him from lodg- 
ing the body in any reservoir or water-supply. To facil- 
itate the desired reform, the Society might distribute 
postal cards, addressed to the Coroner, and on the 
reverse side a blank to be filled out, thus: ‘‘ The body 
of —— may be found after ——, at room No. ——, —— 


The Philadelphia Branch will make a special appeal 
that bodies shall not be lodged in the Schuylkill above 


These appeals will be enforced upon the the ground of 
But I 
would not anticipate the work of the Society; I merely 
at this time point out the urgent necessity of it, and the 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DraRy OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 


Ir may be that, save by a few elderly people, and cer- 
anonymous quarto, known as ‘‘ The Diary of a Lover of 


lected. But it deserves to be recalled to memory, if only 
in that it was in some respects the first and in others the 
last of a long series of publications. It was the first of 
those diaries of peraonal record of the intellectual life, 
which have become more and more the fashion, and 


Amiel and the self-conscious analysis of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff. It was, less definitely perhaps, the last, or one 





ment undiluted by any tincture of romance, any sus- 
picion that fine literature existed before Dryden or could 
take any form unknown to Burke. 

It was under a strict incognito that ‘‘ The Diary of a 
Lover of Literature” appeared, and it was attributed by 
conjecture to various famous people. The real author, 
however, was not a celebrated man. His name was 
Thomas Green, and he was the grandson of a wealthy 
Suffolk soap-boiler, who had made a fortune during the 
reign of Queen Anne. The diarist’s father had been an 
agreeable amateur in letters, a pamphlcteer, and acham- 
pion of the Church of England against dissent. Thomas 
Green, who was born in 1769, found himself, at twenty- 
five, in possession of the ample family estates, a library 
of good books, a vast amount of leisure, and a hereditary 
faculty for reading. His health was not very solid, and 
he was debarred from sbaring the pleasures of his 
neighbor squires. He determined to make books the 
occupation of his life, and in 1796, on his twenty-seventh 
birthday, he began to record in a diary his impressions 
of what he read. He went on, very quietly and 
luxuriously, living among his books in his house in Ips- 
wich, and occasionally rolling in his post-chaise to vale- 
tudinarian baths and ‘‘ spaws.” 

When he had kept hie “‘ Diary” for fourteen years, it 
seemed to a pardonable vanity so amusing that he per- 
suaded himself to give part of it to the world. The 
experiment, however, was a very dubious one. ‘After 
much hesitation and in an evil hour, perhaps,” he wrote, 
‘*Tam induced to submit to the indulgence of the Public 
the idlest Work, probably, that ever was composed; but, 
I could wish to hope, not absolutely the most unenter- 
taining or uaprofitable.” The welcome his volume re- 
ceived must speedily have re-assured him; but he had 
pledged himself to print no more, and he kept his prom- 
ise, tho he went on writing his ** Diary ” until he died, 
in 1825. His manuscripts passed into the hands of John 
Mitford, who amused the readers of The Gentleman’s 
Magazine with fragments of them for several years, 
Green has had many admirers in the past, among whom 
Edward Fitzgeraid was not the least distinguished; but 
he was always something of a local worthy, author of 
one anonymous book, and of late he has been little 
mentioned outside the confines of Suffolk. 

It would be difficult to find an example more striking 
than the ‘‘ Diary of a Lover of Literature” of exclusive 
absorption in the world of books. It opens in a gloomy 
year for British politics; but there is found no allusion 
to current events. There is a victory off Cape St, Vin- 
cent in February, 1797 ; but Green is deep in Bentley’s 
annotations on Horace. Bonaparte and his army are 
buried in the sands of Egypt; our Diarist takes occasion 
to be buried in Shaftesbury’s ‘‘ Enquiry concerning Vir- 
tue.” Europe rings with Hohenlinden; but the news 
does not reach Mr. Thomas Green, nor disturb him in his 
perusal of Soame Jenyns’s *‘ View of Christianity.” The 
fragment of the ** Diary” here preserved runs from Sep- 
tember, 1796, to June, 1800. No one would guess, from 
any word between cover and cover, that these were not 
halcyon years, an epoch of complete European tranquil- 
lity. War upon war might wake the echoes; but the 
river ran softly by the Ipswich garden of this gentle 
enthusiast, and not a murmur reached him through bis 
lilacs and laburnums. 

I have said that this book is one of the latest expres- ° 
sions of unadulterated eighteenth-century sentiment. 
For form’s sake, the Diarist mentions now and again, 
very superficially, Shakespeare, Bacon and Milton; but, 
in reality, the garden of his study is bounded by a thick 
hedge behind the statue of Dryden. The classics of Greece 
and Rome, and the limpid reasonable writers of England 
from the Restoration downward, these are enough for 
him. Writing in 1800, he has no suspicion of a new age 
preparing. We read these stately pages, and we rub our 
eyes. Can it be that when all this was written, Words- 
worth and Coleridge had issued ** Lyrical Ballads ” and 
Keats himself was in the world? Almost the only touch 
which shows conciousness of a suspicion that romantic 
literature existed, is a reference to the rival translations 
of Biirger’s *‘ Lenore” in 1797. Sir Walter Scott, as we 
know, was one of the anonymous translators; it was, 
however, in all probability not his, but Taylor’s, that 
Green mentions with special approbation. 

In one hundred years a mighty change has come over 
the tastes and fashions of literary life. When ‘‘ The 
Diary of a Lover of Literature” was written, Dr. Hurd, 
the pompous and offensive Bishop of Worcester, was a 
dreaded martinet of letters, carrying on the tradition of 
his yet more formidable master, Warburton. As people 
nowadays discuss Verlaine and Ibsen, so they argued in 
those days about Godwin and Horne Tooke, and shud- 
dered over each fresh incarnation of Mrs. Radcliffe. 
Soame Jenyns was dead, indeed, in the flesh; but his in- 
fluence stalked at nights, under the lamps, and where 
. | disputants were gathered together in country rectories. 
Dr. Parr affected the Olympian nod, and crowned or 
checkmated reputations.” ‘‘ A flattering message from 
Dr. P——” sends our Diarist into ecstacies so excessive 
that a re-action sets in, and ‘‘ the predominant and final 
effect upon my mind has been depression rather than 
f | elation.” We think of 


’ 


“The yarns Jack Hull invented, and the songs Jem Roper sung, 
And where are now Jem Roper and Jack Hull?” 





of the last, expressions of the eighteenth-century senti- 


Who cares now for Parr’s praise or Soame Jenyns’ cen- 
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sure? Yet in our Diarist’s pages they take equal rank 
with names that time has spared, with Robertson and 
Gibbon, Burke and Reynolds. 

Thomas Green was more ready for experiment in art 
than in literature. He was ‘‘particularly struck” at the 
Royal Academy of 1797 with a sea view by a painter 
called Turner: 

“Fisbing vessels coming in, with a heavy swell, in ap- 
prehension of a tempest gathering in the distance, and 
casting, as it advances, a night of sbade; while a parting 
glow is spread with fine effect upon the shore. The whole 
composition, bold in design, and masterly in execution, I 
am entirely unacquainted with the artist, but if he pro- 
ceeds as he has begun, he cannot fail to become the first in 
his departmeut. 

A remarkable prophecy, and one of the earliest 
notices we possess of the effect which the youthful 
Turner, then but twenty-two years of age, made on his 
contemporaries. 

As a rule, except when he is traveling, our Diarist 
almost entirely occupies himself with a discussion of the 
books he happens to be reading. His opinions are not 
always in concert with the current judgment of to-day. 
He admires Warburton much more than we do, and 
Fielding much less, But he never fails to be amusing, 
because so independent within the restricted bounds of 
his intellectual domain. He is shut up in his eighteenth 
century like a prisoner, but inside its wall his liberty 
of action is complete. Sometimes his judgments are 
sensibly in advance of his age. It was the fashion, im 
1798, to denounce the letters of Lord Chesterfield as 
frivolous and immoral. Green takes a wider view, and 
in a thoughtful analysis points out their judicious mer- 
its and their genuine parental assiduity. When Green 
can, for a moment, lift his eyes from his books, he 
shows a sensitive quality of observation which might 
have been cultivated to general advantage. Here is a 
reflection which seems to be as novel aa it is happy: 

** Looked afterwards into the Roman Catholic Chapel, in 
Duke Street. The thrilling tinkie of the little bell at the 
elevation of the Host, is, perhaps, the finest example that 
can be given, of the sublime, by assoeiation—nothing so 
poor and trivial in itself; nothing so transcendantly awful, 
as indicating the sudden change of the consecrated Ele- 
ments, aud the instant presence of the Redeemer.” 

Much of the latter part of the ‘‘ Diary,” as we hold it, 
is occupied with the description of a tour in England 
and Wales, Here Green is lucid, graceful and refined, 
producing one after another little vignettes in prose, 
which remind us of the simple drawings of the water- 
color masters of the age, of Girtin or Cozens or Glover, 
The volume, which opened with some remarks on Sir 
William Temple, closes with a disquisition on Warton’s 
criticism on the poets. The curtain rises for three years 
on & smooth stream of intellectual reflection, unruffled 
by outward incident, and then falls again before we are 
weary of the monotonous flow of undiluted criticism. 
**The Dairy of a Lover of Literature” is at once the 
pleasing record of a cultivated mind, and a monument 
to a species of existence that is as obsolete as nankeen 
breeches or a tie-wig. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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ARAB HUMOR. 


BY THE REV, A. 8. ISAACS, 
EDITOR OF THE JEWISH MESSENGER. 





THE old Arabs have scarcely had justice done them. 
They are usually aseociated with prowling Bedouin and 
murderous Mamelukes, and their civilization is supposed 
to be as far behind the century as is China. That the 
golden era of the Caliphs occurred when Europe was 
buried in the Dark Ages, that Arab poets sang of love 
and war and melancholy long before Shakespeare, 
that Cordova had paved streets when London wasa 
mud-hole, and Arab art and science flourished centuries 
before the birth of the telephone and steam engine, that 
Oriental luxury reached a point of magnificence under 
the Mohammedan rulers which has never been sur- 
passed in Paris, Vienna and New York—these are facts 
which need only to be known to secure for the Arab 
some recognition for qualities other than those of war 
and the caase. In its range and variety—poetry, phi- 
losophy, theology, science, romance, travel—Arabic lLit- 
erature affords an extensive field for the student and 
offers peculiarly fascinating subjects for inquiry and 
research. 

Now-it may seem a paradox to assert that the Arabs 
were born humorists, and caliph and sheik were capi- 
tal raeonteurs, whose jests aud stories have not yet lost 
their point, Yet such was the case. It may be true 
that a certain melancholy is innate in the Semitic char- 
acter, with its tendency toward fatalism; but clime 
and circumstance have produced no less a marked 
buoyancy of spirit, a cheerfulness that is illustrated in 
many an anecdote and saying which have come down 
to us from the land of the Arabian Nights—stories that 
combine wit, philosophy and homely common sense. 

Of Mamoun, a famous caliph whose prowess was on 
a par with his wisdom, many are the anecdotes told. 
He was a passionate chess player, and once as he was 

‘pursuing his favorite pastime he exclaimed: ‘‘ How 
strange that sixteen pieces placed on so smalla plane as 
this chessboard should occasion me more difficulty to 


manage than so many millions of men who are scat- 
tered over the surface of my empire.” 

Once while Mamoun was conversing with one of the 
most famous scholars in his realm, a woman claimed 
aninterview. *‘ Justice, O prince! Justice I implore! 
My brother left six hundred pieces of gold and his heirs 
have given me but a single one.” ‘* That was only 
proper,” replied the Caliph. ‘Each of your brother’s 
two daughters is entitled to one-third of his property, or 
four hundred in all, The widow’s share is one-sixth, or 
one hundred pieces. Your brother’s mother should re- 
ceive one-eighth, or seventy-five pieces. You and your 
twelve brothers are entitled to the remaining twenty- 
tive; but as the law allows a double portion to the male, 
they had each two pieces of gold and you one.” 

A caliph’s son, coming out of his palace, met a one- 
eyed man whom he ordered to be sent to prison. When 
the poor fellow asked to be told his fault, the young 
prince replied: ‘‘ Thou art one-eyed, and it is unlucky to 
meet a one-eyed person.” ‘‘I should think,” rejoined 
the man, “‘ that while having only one eye may be un- 
lucky to one’s self, to meet a tyrant is ominous of mis- 
fortune to others. Thy meeting me has done thee no 
harm, but my meeting thee has plunged me in misery.” 
It’s pleasant to note that the man was released. 

An Arab poetaster sent his work to a famous author 
of the day, who praised it warmly. “If I had only 
written it sooner,” replied the poet, ‘‘my book would 
have already been known.” ‘‘ Dost thou want fame?” 
the author inquired. ‘‘ Why, hang up thy book in the 
marketplace and all will see it.” ‘‘ But how will they 
know the author?” ‘‘ Just hang thyself close to the 
book.” 

The Oriental Joe Miller is parent to many jests that 
are still current among us. For instance, a preacher in 
a mosque began the history of Noah with this citation 
from the Koran: “I have called Noah.” Unluckily he 
forgot the rest of the verse and repeated the same 
words over again. At last an Arab exclaimed: “ If 
Noah will not come, call somebody else.” More careful 
was another preacher who was sheik as weil. One 
Friday when the muezzin rang out the call for prayer, 
he mounted the pulpit in the mosque and asked the 
people if they knew about what he intended to preach 
to them. ‘‘No,” they replied. ‘‘ Well, then, I shall 
not tell you,” and he stepped down. The next Friday 
he asked the same question, and now, taught by expe- 
rience, they answered, ‘‘ Yes, we know.” ‘‘ Well, if 
you know, you do not need me to tell you,” and again 
he stepped down. The third Friday, when the same 
inquiry was made, the people said: ‘‘ Some of. us know 
and some don’t know.” ‘‘In that case,” the preacher 
rejoined, ‘‘ let those of you who know tell those that 
don’t know.” And again there was no sermon. 

One day in the coffee house a singer sang a melody 
whose refrain was ‘* Let a lover do what he may, he is 
to be excused.” His voice wasexecrable and yet he per- 
sisted in repeating the song. At last a wag, who could 
endure it no longer, threw a cup of sherbet in his face; 
when the singer angrily inquired the reason, he re- 
joined: ‘* Why, I am in love, and am to be excused.” 

After due reflection an infidel became a follower of 
Islam, and was told by the defenders of the faith that he 
was now like one new born. Afew months passed and 
his neglect of religious rites aroused the ire of his neigh- 
bors and they threatened to accuse him before the Cadi. 
“It is very odd,” he exclaimed; ‘‘I am only a few 

months old and you expect one of my age to pray.” 

Atatime of great drought a schoolmaster, accom- 
panied by bis pupils, went out to pray for rain. He was 
met by an inquisitive fellow who asked where they 
were going. ‘‘We are going to pray for rain,” the 
teacher replied; ‘‘God will hear the prayers of inno- 
cent children.” ‘If that were so,” answered the man, 
‘* there would be no teachers alive.” 

It happened once that a faithful Moslem married, but 
when he saw his wife she proved to be very unprepos- 
sessing. Some days after the marriage, his wife said to 
him: “My dove, as you have many relatives, I wish 
you would let me know before whomI may unveil.” 
‘*My gazelle,” he replied, “if thou wilt only hide thy 
face from me, I care not to whom thou showest it.” 

Ina battle a soldier was wounded in the head bya 
javelin. The surgeon examined the wound and told 
the man that as the weapon had not touched his brain 
there was every prospect of his recovery. ‘* Had I pos- 
sessed any brain,” said the soldier, ‘‘ I should not have 
been in the battle.” 

Once a number of captives were brought before their 
conqueror, who ordered them all to be put to death. 
‘* Let us not die thirsty!” exclaimed one of them. The 
Sultan had water distributed among them afd they 
drank. When the same voice was heard: ‘‘ Oh, Sultan, 
we are now thy guests, and we know that thou respect- 
est the rights of hospitality!” And they were released, 
the slight draft of water giving them aclaim on the 
Sultan’s mercy. 

** What is that,” said a ruler at his banquet, ‘* which 
did not come last year, has not come this year, and will 
not come next year?” An officer, unabashed, replied: 
“It must surely be our back pay.” Instead of being 
punished for his humor the man received what was due 
him and was promoted to a higher position. 





When an astrologer was condemned to the gibbet, his 
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friends asked him why did he not foresee his fate and 
thus avoid it. ‘‘ I saw very clearly,” said he, ‘‘that I was 
to be exalted, but did not ask the stars how it was to 
be.” 

‘* The Caliph Mansour chanced to meet an Arab on the 
desert, and said to him: ‘‘Give thanks to God who has 
caused the plague to cease that ravaged thy country,” 
“God is too gracious,” the Arab answered, ‘‘to punish us 
with two such scourges at the same time, as the plague 
and thy Government.” 

New York Ciry. 


MORMON HYMNOLOGY. 


BY THE REV. D. L. LEONARD, 








Any edition of a Mormon bymn book is sufficiently 
funny and grotesque; but one which has recently come 
into the writer’s hands is surpassingly so. It is entitled 
‘*The Mountain Warbler. Being a collection of original 
Songs and Recitations. By William Willes, with selec- 
tions from other writers, For the use of Choirs, Sab- 
bath Schools and Families.” Its imprint shows it to 
have been printed at the ‘‘ Deseret” Printing-office, the 
official Mormon establishment. 

Tne preface says: 


“The frequently expressed desire of many friends to 
publish this work, with the encouraging fact that the au- 
vhorities of the Church have sanctioned it, are the chief 
incentives I have for venturing on the undertaking. 

I dedicate the work to the service of my Heavenly 
Father’s cause on earth, and to the Superintendents and 
Pupils of the Sabbath and Day Schools, and the Choirs of 
Deseret.” 

It was published in March, 1872. The book is 3}x5j 
inches in size, in paper covers. The music is not given, 
but the tune indicated with each hymn or song, and the 
selection of these shows a varied, if not an elevated, 
taste. The second bymn is to be sung to ‘‘ Sherman’s 
March through Georgia,” and goes thus: 

“We here enjoy the blessings our parents never knew, 

For they were schooled in error, and we are taught what's 

true; 

No foolish old traditions do here becloud our minds, 

And we are free from delusion. 
. Chorus. 
“Hurrah! hurrah! Come, let us all rejoice! 
Hurrah! hurrah! We've made the truth our choice! 
Then let us always love it, and never turn aside 
From this time forward forever.” 
Another, to the tune of “‘ Aunt Sally,” contains these 
delicate (?) sentiments: 
“There’s nothing can destroy us if we are firm and true; 

‘Tho’ wicked men among us, the Lord will trot them through. 

He will not leave a grease-spot to mark the place they trod, 

But hurl them to destruction beneath the [ron Rod.” 

One, sung to the delectable music of ‘‘ The King of the 
Cannibal Islands,” represents the Gentiles as saying of 
the Latter Day Saints: 
“These poor, deluded people say 
O’er all the world they’!] soon bear sway, 
And sweep the Gentiles all away, 
And * send them to Hell across lots’; 
For none but Mormons there can stay. 
I’m sure there’|l be the devil to pay, 
Unless there’s something quickly done 
To put these saucy Mormons down. 
“These Mormons marry many wives, 
And every man among them strives 
To raise the greatest crowd of boys 
To thgash the wicked Gentiles.” 

An honored officer in one of the Protestant churches 
of Utah, a convert from Mormonism, has, with two 
others of like antecedents, made affidavit that when 
they were children they were taught in the Sunday- 
school that all the Gentiles should be sent ‘to Hell 
across lots.” The familiarity with which Brigham 
Young and his associates treated the subject of perdi- 
tion and consignment thereto is notorious, and reminds 
one of the fanatical preaching of three and four hundred 
years ago. 

Ahymn entitled ‘‘Home Manufactures,” for which 
the tune “‘ Sprig of Shillalah” is named, reveals the hid- 
den inwardness of Mormonism: 

“* The first on the list of our wants I will mention, 

Are the boys and girls that most claim our attention, 
For building up Zion in these the last days; 
And these must be raised on the old-fashioned plan 
Which Abraham and Isaac and Jacob pursued, 
To give many women to every good man, 
And raise up a host from our own mountain brood.” 

The following was rolled out to the tune * Bonny 

Breast Knots”: 
“The Mormon fathers love to see 
Their Mormon families all agree; 
The prattling infant on the knee 
Cries ‘ Daddy, I’m a Mormon.’ 
** High be our Heaven, the Mormon’s cry, 
Our place of birth and where we die; 
Celestiulize and purify 
This earth for perfect Mormons.” 

These are samples taken at random from the pages. 
Among other musical gems designated for tunes are, 
‘©O Nelly,” ‘* Rosa May,” ‘“‘ Uncle Ned,” “‘ Bay of Bis- 
cay,” ‘‘ Female Auctioneer,” ‘‘ The Scolding Wife,” and 
many more as choice! These were actually sung in 
Sunday and day schools of this Territory. Is it any 
wonder that we now see a generation growing up in 
keeping with such sentiments and on that plane of 





refinement, or the plane without refinement? In some 
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jsolated localities similar trash has been sung by the 
low; but nowhere else besides Utab linked with the 
pest religion the people had, Is it any wonder that 
Utah presents its present features and problems? fora 
people can be accurately judged by the character of 
its mothers and of its songs. If David did practice 
polygamy, there is somewhat of a difference between 
this Mormon balderdash and the songs of the Hebrew 
King. 

The book is now out of print and suppressed; but it 
was not withdrawn till it had been used some year; 
and the regular Mormon Church hymn book is not 
much more elevated, poetic or musical. 

BELLEVUB, O. 
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ICELANDIC HOSPITALITY. 


BY PROF. CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH. 








No journal of experiences in Iceland would be com- 
plete that failed to mention the abounding huspitality 
of the islanders. 

We were in the southwest of Iceland on our return 
from ascending Mount Uecla. About six o’clock of a 
summer afternoon we reached Bergthérshvol, the 
mound of Bergthér, now site of a rectory, but famed 
historically as the place where, about the year 1 000, the 
patriarch Njal dwelt with his good wife Bergthora. It 
is aregion of surpassing interest for one who has conned 
Icelandic sagas; and when our little cavalcade of eight 
ponies turned up the narrow path leading across the 
tern (home field) to the rectory, we all knew, I think, 
not only the exhilaration that comes from a vigorous 
gallop ina bracing atmosphere, but also a sense of spirit 
companionship with the great of old, whom this broad 
sea-plain and mountain girt landscape once knew and 
cherished. 

The rector met us at the door with a hearty and 
courteous greeting. A quarter of an hour later Fru —— 
appeared and asked what we would have for dinner and 
breakfast. Our appetites were keen, the season of roast 
lamb at hand; we expected to pay for the hospitality 
extended to us, and so we were not backward at all in 
indicating our wishes. I will say nothing of the even- 
ing spent with the rector in inspecting the ruins of 
Njal’s hall, nor of the quiet hour when, with the spell of 
the sunset and the afterglow, we tried to exorcise away 
the years and live in the past, in touch with its noble, 
simple characters—the rector and his good wife. The 
house and all it contained were at our service, and we 
ruled as magisterially as a guest in a hotel. 

About nine o’clock next morning, when Einar noti- 
fied me that the ponies were allin readiness, I called 
the rector asideand asked him what I should pay him 
for his hospitality. My host courteously but firmly re- 
fused all remuneration, and also insisted upon acting as 
our escort, as far as the river Thjoreé(bull-river), a half- 
day’s ride distant. As we left Bergtbarshvol, the 
rector’s next-door neighbor, a poor cottager, appeared 
at the door of her hut with a bottle of some kind of 
beverage in her hand. We touched the bottle to our 
lips to show our appreciation of her courtesy and rode 
away. A few hours later we drew rein at the door of 
a very substantial farmhouse, where chocolate, coffee, 
wine and cake were placed at our disposal. The host, a 
tall, gray-haired, and gray-bearded man of about seven- 
ty, a ruler in Israel, insisted also upon honoring us with 
his escort. Shortly thereafter we reached the broad, 
treacherous Thjors&, The river was swollen, the sea- 

plain low, and the line of the opposite shore illy defined. 
Midstream wesaw a man anda woman essaying the 
ford. Their course wasa succession of zigzags, with 
not infrequent retreats. ‘‘ It1s evident,” said the rector, 
“that that man is acquainted with the ford. He knows 
what he is about. We will wait until he has crossed, 
and perbaps he will consent to act as your guide.” 
So we dismounted, let our horses graze and, in about 
twenty minutes, the travelers were on our side of the 
river, and the mas had agreed to recross as our guide. 

The river must have been at that point fully a mile in 
breadth. The water was turbid “ tawny,” and ever and 
again our ponies almost lost their footing; but our escort 
was prudent and patient, andin due time we reached the 
opposite bank. For so slight a service as that, the Ice- 
landic yeoman would eccept nothing. And as we rode 
on through the late afternoon, on into the night, urging 
our ponies to their utmost speed, for a dull rain was 
falling, the sea-air was cold and penetrating, and we 
were wet from our bath in the Tbjorsa. 

About 10:30 we clattered into the fishing village of 
Eyrartakki, and I asked my guide, Einar, if there were 
not a hotel, for I was ashamed to present myself, at so 
late an hour at the door of a private house, 
none here now,” said Einar, ‘‘and there is only one 
house where you would be comfortable, Herra N——’s.’ 

I found the house so large, neat and comfortable from 
the outside, so much like a roomy New England farm- 
house, that I was exceedingly loth to force my bedrag- 
gled cavalcade upon such a refined home. There was 


ho escape, however. The servant responded to our 
knock, we were ushered in and, a half hour later, seated 
before a bountiful table with many a delicacy from the 


outside world among its viands. And the next day 


when Eirar appeared, saying: ‘‘ Your horses were over- 
Worked yesterday, they must rest to-day,” Fru N—— 





constrained us—we needed little persuasion, we were 80 
con fortable—to remain. The hospitality was offered 
with such open hand and heart, that we felt ourselves 
thoroughly at home and wentin and out as members of 
the household. 

It would have been a very indelicate action on my 
part, as | was well aware, to offer any pecuniary return 
for the sheltering roof and restoring table. I did not, 
therefore, allude thereto, but simply left on my table a 
small gratuity for the servants. And, in imitation of 
old-time Norse customs, Herra N—— sent us forth with 
a memento of our sojourn, a collection of some twenty 
specimens of Icelandic oology. 

Remember, this is only a single experience among 
many that we might recount were we not afraid of wea- 
rying through our garrulousness. Often, when taking 
leave of one of the better Icelandic homes, I have called 
a little tousel-headed lad or lass to my side and placed 
in their hands the silver pieces I knew their parents 
would not have accepted. And should any one be 
tempted to visit that northern isle I recommend this 
way of escape to them. The parents are always pleased, 
and the children remember the stranger. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
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THE FIRST ANTISLAVERY PREACHER ON 
THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


BY THE REV. R. H. HOWARD, PH.D. 








It would seem that the first person successfully to lift 
up his voice against the abomination of human slavery 
on the American continent was a certain Dominican 
monk named Antonio Montesino. 

With the first arrival in America of Europeans came 
the curse of slavery. Even pious Columbus sanctioned 
it, deeming the Indians better off as slaves of Chris- 
tians (?) than as free savages. 

In 1508 Queen Isabella of Spain gave to Ovando, Gov- 
ernor of Hispaniola, discretionary power to compel the 
Indians to work, but for wages. This permission was 
soon abused. This tyranny was continued until the 
natives were in danger of extermination. Africans 
were finally imported to take the place of these deci- 
mated natives. 

On Columbus’s third voyage, in 1498, to Hispaniola, 
he was accompanied by a young man of great ability 
and as noble as he was able, who was destined to im- 
pres3 himself most beneficently and ineffaceably on the 
fortunes of the New World, Bartholomew Las Casas— 
the first ordained priest to visit and to practice his holy 
vocation on the shores of the American continent. In 
a mild way this Las Casas at once protested against the 
iniquity of slavery which he saw rapidly taking root 
and springing up in the Spanish American colonies. 
It was not, however, until, in 1510, certain Dominican 
monks with Antonio Montesino at their head, came to 
Hispaniola, tbat this crying iniquity was first ade quate- 
ly dealt with—was roundly, fearlessly, aud unquali- 
fiedly denounced. Nor was it until then that the great 
and good Las Casas became a pronounced abolitionist — 
entered upon his career as a radical and uncompromis- 
ing antislavery agitator and reformer. Glorious An- 
tonio! the first Gospel preacher in the New World to 
organize and to maintain an unrelenting crusade against 
‘*the sum of all villainier,” the irrepressible and in- 
domitable opposer of Spanish rapacity and cruelty in 
the interest of helpless and downtrodden humanity. 
Let his name and deed be held in immortal honor! 

Not unnaturally the Spaniards, meanwhile, who had 
immigrated to these wild regions, not for the sake of 
sentiment but for gold, were desperately enraged 
against these Dominican monks; and, tho loyalty to the 
Mother Church was too strong to suffer them to du any 
personal violence to these heroic preachers, yet they 
compassed earth and sea to silence them, but happily in 
vain. Finally an appeal was made to the throne. Las 
Casas, who by this time had become a powerful ally of 
the antislavery movement, hastened to Spain, and by 
his eloquence and zeal succeeded in securing the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of the regent, the great Cardinal 
Ximenes;in the interest of reform. The result was the 
appointment of Las Casas himself the Protector, and 
thus, practically, the final and complete emancipation 
of these long and cruelly oppressed natives. 


Tn 1555 Philip II, coming to the throne with a greed 
as inordinate as his ambition, was tempted, for the sake 
of the enormous incomes to be derived therefrom, to re- 


** There is | sist. 


establish Indian slavery. But Las Casas, tho at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-two years, hastened yet once again 
to the front, and contended so earnestly and bravely for 
the freedom of the Indian that Philip consented to de- 


curse thereto for many generations. 


Negro Slavery, it is true, as already stated, unfor- 
tunately was suffered, meanwhile, to fasten itself, and 
with fated grip, upon the vitals of the New World; and 
was, accordingly destined afterward tc prove a nameless 


Meantime, if it be admitted to have been a nominally 
Christian nation that thus originally planted slavery on 
the virgin soil of the American Continent, it is interest- 
ing at the same time to recall that if it was not the 





Christian Church, it was at least a Christian priest 
that by his indomitable energy, and his. deathless 


measures looking toward the ultimate overthrow and 
utter extinction of this gigantic crime against God and 
man. 


FRANKLIN, Mass, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION IN 
BERLIN. 


BY COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 





Tuis is the Exhibition for wnich Empress Frederick un- 
dertook to engage the interest of. French artists last spring, 
and by so doing aroused the scurrilous chauvinism of the 
French press. It attacked her, as it will be remembered, 
for assuming that French artists would carry to Berlin 
“the means for making its exhibition brilliant”; and it 
attacked the artists who received her for listening to the 
idea of lending their work “‘ to grace a Prussian art show.” 
War might have come of the affair; indeed, a high polit- 
ical result did ensue from it; poor Alsace and Lorraine feel- 
ing up to this day the smart of the increased pressure laid 
on them in retaliation, through the passport coercion act. 
But aside from politics, the incident was most happy 
for the Exhibition. Mr. Barnum himself might have 
got itup. It advertised the Exhibition tremendously. 
Never has a mere display of pictures been mentioned in so 
many newspapers, and in so many quarters of the world, 

A visitor must have seen a great deal not to be struck 
by the concourse of sightseers at Moabit Palace. It is 
reached by the elevated city railroad, and both the fore- 
noon and afternoon trains bring thousands of persons to 
it. Bands play, and, as there are abundant accommoda- 
tions for eating and drinking, money is made. No doubt 
about the financial success of the undertaking! 

It is quite another question whether it be a success pro- 
fessionally. Money can be made; but is the reputation of 
Berlin as a center of art increased? Or is the old idea 
likely to be confirmed by the Exhibition—the idea, I 
mean, that Berlin is rotten in all that respects earnest cre- 
ation and pure devotion in art, and that it cannot, in con- 
sequence, fix the standing of artists for the profession at 
large. A few years ago this idea was prevalent, and was 
reported in these columns. Now it certainly seems on the 
way tobe established. Indeed, I count it to be one of the 
important facts about the present Ausstellung that it 
brings the depreciation of the country, so to speak, to a 
climax. With one accord, almost, and more than ever 
before, the independent art journals of the Empire criti- 
cise the Exhibition unfavorably. Some criticise it with 
disappointment, some with reproach, a few with utter con- 
demnation. “Call that a German exhibition of art,” 
writes the critic of the Prussian Annals (Preussische 
Jahrbicher), edited by Profossor von Treitschke and Dr. 
Delbriick—“ call that a German exhibition, when the first 
German artists are lacking init,or are represented by 
minor efforts—for shame! ‘ Biécklin sends old and inferior 
creations; Thoma, naught of his best; Uhde, a sketch only; 
Klinger, nothing;.Leibl, nothing. And yet, where Bick- 
lin, Thoma, Klinger and Uhde are lacking, there is want- 
ing the quartet that no other nation can match; four of 
the original and most powerful geniuses of Germany.” 

The critic of the Cologne Gazette is more explicit in his 
condemnation, inasmuch as he details several of the rea- 
sons why Berlin fails to satisfy the expectations of earnest 
men. It fails for one thing, because it does not come 
up in worth to Munich. “‘ The Exhibition cannot com- 
pare with Munich; nor does it elevate the art world of 
Berlin, nor the taste of the public. If the opportunity 
offered by the Jubilee of the Berlin Artists’ Union 
had been used with the express purpose of establish- 
ing something to attract strangers and gratify 
popular fondness for novel spectacles, then no fault 
could have been found, and the Exhibition must have 
been called a most successful affair. But something 
else was hoped for, or at least promised, something that 
approached nearer to the ideas that artistic circles connect 
with the term ‘Art Exhibition.’” I go on quoting, be- 
cause of the value and suggestiveness of the critic’s re- 
marks, defining, as they do, what the standard is which has 
been set up for exhibitions of art. Now, no one will con- 
cede that these ideas are fulfilled by getting a lot of pic- 
tures together, which the public would otherwise not be 
likely to bave a chance of seeing, and exhibiting them on 
the payment of a fixed sum of money. This was hardly the 
main end in view, and the sole end. Art exhibitions, on 
the contrary, no matter whether they were local or inter- 
national, had for their aim above all things hitherto, the 
showing of the progress that art was making, of the direc- 
tions that development was taking. Art exhibitions, in 
contrast to art galleries or museums, were to show the pres- 
ent, the current, the prospective methods and ideals of art. 

It has occurred, indeed, that in all such exhibitions, pic- 
tures have found their way which were not strictly new, 
painted in the same year as the exhibitions. Last year 
there was an entire department given up in the World’s 
Fair, at Paris, to old pictures. But this department was 
called ‘‘ historical”; and whoever visited the Fair found 
besides it that which he expected; namely, the very newest 
creations of living masters and specimens also of the works 
of unknown young talents. The importance andthe charm 
of the Munich Salon ,onsists in its offering what is re- 
markably good from among works remarkably new. 

The Cologne Gazette critic then comes upon a fact that 
strikes every visitor who has journeyed at all to the exhi- 
bitions of the last several years—the fact of innumerable 
pieces in the Exhibition being old pieces that have been 
shown over and over again, or have hung, for a decade or 
two, upon the walls of museums or private cabinets. 

Emperor Franz Joseph owns a variety of the Hungarian 
and Austrian masterpieces, and has owned them, it is quite 





patience and perseverance, first successfully inaugurated 


safe to say, ever since the Vienna International Art BExhi- 
bition; for they were displayed at that exhibition. he 
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Russian (Czar sends paintings from the imperial collection 
twenty years old,as any catalog of the collections in Peters- 
burg and Peterhof will prove. Englishmen nod to a dozen 
old acquaintances within the frames that adorn the walls 
of the English department; so too, do the Americans who 
come from Paris, and know the ateliers there of American 
countrymen. Munich has emptied its old Salon of last 
year, into the Berlin Exhibition of this. The one pieture 
which Bécklin has not sold of those which I described 
from Zurich two years ago, is here, Menzel’s “Supper at a 
Palace Ball,” that hi:torians of art have been commenting 
on for fifteen years or more, hangs here. Firle’s “‘Funeral”’ 
shocks us also once more by its original cold grays and 
white tones, after having been copied in printers’ ink 
since 1888 in every illustrated paper of the Empire. 

Only the Italians and Spaniards send their newest works, 
aud on seeing them one thinks irreverently that they must 
indeed be ‘“‘lucky dogs” who sell their paintings wet 
from their easels. For after one’s experience in the other 
departments, the conclusion starts up of itself that if they 
had had any “ old stickers,’”’ those and not these latest pro- 
ductions would have been sept here. 

But the fresh display of the Spanish and Italian depart- 
ments cannot dissipate the impression of the Exhibition 
being last year’s fashions and year-before-last year’s fash- 
ions. Nobody will gain a hint from them alone of the 
change that is setting inin art; of the relinauishment of 
naturalism for a certain romanticism in conception, apd 
the eschewing of heavy or gray or cold tones for a light and 
variegated palet. The change is working like a leaven 
here, in Munich, in Paris, in Edinburgh, in Rome and in 
St. Petersburg; bet po one would guess the fact from the 
Berlin Exhibition; so pressed out of sight are the pictures 
in the pew style by the overwhelming numbers of old 
productions. 

But while the Exhibition fails In the main object of a 
salon, it must be given credit for several secondary traits, 
both pleasing and valuable. Among these we must reckon 
the divisicn of native German works according to their 
local origin. In Munich, too often, this task is not fulfilled. 
The works of all the centers of art, on the contrary, are 
hung quite promiscuously. Here promiscuous hanging is 
limited to the Hall of Honor or the Rotunda Room. 

The old school of Diisseidorf reminds one less of German 
schools of painting than of England and the English 
academicians. A certain mastership marks the pictures of 
Diisseldorf painters, combined with a certain conservative 
sobriety, little dash and little fire; the minimum of experi- 
menting in method and mass, and a like minimum of 
license and fancy and conception. An angel might rap 
at the doors of the studios in Diisseldorf and might give 
herself out as an Inspiration in words and through a hun- 
dred inherent traits. No genuine Diisseldorf artist would 
take her in unless she brought a card of recommendation 
with her from some older school. 

Bokelmann’s “ Baptism ”’ is nota fresh piece of work, 
but it is an example of the utmost concession that 
Diisseldorf has made to plein air. Inmdeed, one by one, 
just as painters elsewhere are about to abanden it, the 
artists of this thoroughgoing school are going in for full, 
light painting. They advance discreetly, as becomes great 
masters who are wont to let others pioneer for them; but 
they are advancing, as Yankee boys say, and “‘ no mistake.” 
Vautier, who belongs to Diisseldorf, and is one of the ster- 
ling genre painters of the first rank in Germany, is too 
inadequately represented in this Exbibition to be’ men- 
tioned. Schwabe is much better represented, altho his 
‘* Workingmen’s Committee” is only a sketch washed in 
with india ink. The dress, countenance:, and gestures of 
the workingmen and of the manufacturers, are equally 
typical and equally well and happily drawn. 

Connoisseurs stand, for their part, before Kirberg’s 
domestic scene and Volkhbart’s old-fashioned ** German 
Girl’; for these are capitally painted, most simple and un- 
pretentious in design, but everywhere perfect delineation 
of texture and exquisitely fine play of reflections of light. 

Rocholl’s “ Fight at Vionville’’ attracts a multitude here 
as it did in Munich two years ago. The artist is one of the 
youngest candidates in Diisseldorf for the honors that flow 
so richly in this country to battle painters. The very 
youngest and the “ older men” congregate in Berlin. 

Ed. Gebhardt is not mentioned with Fritz Uhde by the 
critic of the *‘ Prassian Annals,” in his summary of Ger- 
man artists of originality and genius; but he stands by 
Uhbde’s side in religious art, and was, moreover, earlier in 
the field that is common to them both. For before Uhde’s 
wonderfully touching “ Let the Children Come unto Me” 
was drawn, Gebbardt’s ‘“‘ Last Supper” had sbaken the 
world of art by its plainness, power and pathos. Now he 
fashions his personages, interiors and landscapes, after the 
style of German medievalism. Thereis nineteenth century 
eArnestness, however, in every touch of bis brush, and it 
lives, in consequence, in every character he depicts. Geb- 
hardt’s representative creation here is ‘Christ at Beth- 
any.”’ 

Oeder and Oswald Achenbach do the most honor, per- 
haps, to the Diisseldorf school of lan¢@scape. Andrew 
Achenbach has exhausted his spring of imagination and 
patience. Karlsruhe possesses a trio of energetic masters 
ot landscape—Schinleber, Baisch and Kal)morgen; and 
these, if there were any meaning in the term “Hall of 
Honor,”’ ought to have been given a place there. But it is 
Ferdinand Keller, the painter of the stage curtain of the 
Dresden Opera House, that represents Karlsruhe in this 
Hall. Whatis honored, evidently, is neither schools nor 
artists at this Art Exhibition, but the royal house of Prus- 
sia and the army of the Empire; for Keller’s work is not 
one of his decorative designs for walls and theater curtains, 
in which he excels, and which, in their way, would have 
done him aud Karlsruhe credit—it is that ‘“‘ Apotheosis of 
William I” instead, which does both discredit. That is, it 
does both discredit so long as “‘ The Apotheosis”’ is offered 
as a serious, monumental work of art. Let the Directors 
of the National Museum send the colossal picture through 
the provinces, at the command of Emperor William II, and 





let them stretch the whole of its twenty yards of canvas in 
the Art Exhibition; let them doit for the sake of decora- 
tive art. So long as they insist, however, in showing the 
poor ghost of an Emperor with so many female legs in the 
clouds about his ears, and on a chariot drawn by horses of 
soapsuds, as fine art, so long, no doubt, will Germans 
think that Berlin is indeed rotten, root and branch. 

At the command of the Emperor, there hangs in this 
Hall a portrait of Count Moltke, by Mrs. Alma Parlaghy. 
The jury of the Exhibition had rejected the painting, but 
were forced, two weeks ago, just before William II left 
town, to admit it. I am reminded of the incident by seeing 
the portrait near Keller’s piece. 

As for the schools of Dresden and Stuttgart, they live on 
in their old traditions; Stuttgart’s traditions being imbued 
with scholarly learning, and Dresden’s with aristocratic 
elegance. Thus Haug’s “Skirmish of the War in 1806” is 
correct to the very last detail. An archeologist can hardly 
say enough in praise of the uniforms of the personages in it, 
nor of the weapons they are fighting with. Every button 
and buckle is the result of study. Kiessling, of Dresden, 
is likely to gain rank among the few best portrait painters 
of Germany. He is represented here by the portrait of a 
gentleman, and the likeness is admirable. But his forte, 
like Angeli’s of Vienna, and Albert Keller’s, of Munich, is 
female portraiture. 

Lenbach stands at the head of the portrait painters of 
Europe by reason, first of his technic; and, secondly, of the 
historical importance of his sitters. Every monarch of 
our times has sat for him, and every statesman—save, 
perhaps, the statesmen of Russia and France—as well as 
poets and painters. In the present Exbibition we find an 
old portrait of William I and a (comparative) new one of 
the reigning Emperor, William II. Both are fair speci- 
mens of the artist’s faculty for characterizing, as well as 
of his workmanship; the latter being almost as baffling an 
art as the former. In Munich, artists fancy that he paiots 
with his fingers; there is a quality in bis painted surfaces 
at some points which seems absolutely incapable of being 
produced by the brush—a look as if the pigments had 
been kneaded. Titian’s ‘‘ Venus” has the same inimit- 
able yuality; and, as Lanbach’s copy in the Schach 
Gallery of this old masterpiece of flesh painting is the sole 
ovein existence that comes up to the original, the secret, 
whatever it consists in, may have been discovered while he 
was studying Venetian art. Bat however he came by it, 
it is certain that he guards its possession. When he uses 
it, the result is lifelike softness and loose texture in his 
representation of skin. Nothing equals it. It is enough 
of itself to be awonder. Yet how much mastery lies in 
all the other touches of the artist. Wbat a gamut of tones, 
for instance, in the portrait of William II, and every tone 
perfection; from these tones that hold the mirror up to 
Nature as respects the skin with its youthful, firm and 
elastic texture, and mellow, half-absorbed reflections to 
the crystal-like texture of the eye, and its cold metallic 
luster! 

Bat I cannot expatiate upon Lenbach, nor upon any of 
the other Munich artists whose works are seen here. As 
the works are of old date (like Albert Keller’s ‘“* Dinner 
Party,’’ Hicker’s ‘‘Nun,’’ Stuck’s ‘‘Lucifer,” O. Friedrich’s 
‘“* Canossa,’’ Buchner’s ** Madonna,’’ and every other paint- 
ing of note), they can have an interest for us chiefly asa 
whole. We look at them collectively, and do the only thing 
which the Exhibition enables us to do—compare the schools 
with one another, in a few particulars. Munich is aschool 
of schools: the artistic Cambridge of Germany jast as Diis- 
seldorfis the German Oxford. There—in the Diisseldorf 
department—is excellence in the well-known traits of art 
—composition, drawing and color. In Munich single art- 
ists pursue their individual paths with conservative per- 
sistency; but in general its artists are enthusiasts, and in 
insatiable emulation they take up one theory after another, 
and refuse to teach any as the sole gospel of salvation. 
The student is cast upon himself for his devices. Hence 
the extraordinary variety of themes from this center of the 
German art world; the frequency of technical mastership, 
the astonishing buoyancy, dash and spontaneity of the sep- 
arate creations, and their balance and moderation when 
considered collectively. 

Weimar and Berlin offer the two extremes. The one ex- 
aggerates the style of the moment—plein air impression- 
ism, or whatever it may be, showing that ambition has 
seized the school, but that therich opportunity for com- 
parison offered by the larger center is lacking. And Berlin, 
on its side, is full of masters of painting, but wanting both 
in students, and in artists of imagination. The branches 
which she cultivates are the profitable branch of portraiture 
aud that of archeology. Menzel is valued for being an 
archeological portraiturist, if I may use theterm. Max 


Koner is court painter. P. von Werner, the Director of the” 


Academy,has done little for two decades, save to draw the 

heads of the royal princee, their generals and their guests. 

Sometimes his collection of heads is called a proclamation, 

sometimes an address from the throne. They are all alike 

in being arid and devoid of every spark of inspiration. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


» 


WALTER CRANE, the artist, who is so well known by his 
illustrations in children’s toy books, altho fis reputa- 
tion has not depended alone on work of this character, 
lives almost in the heart of London. From his garden, 
filled witb old apple, pear, and cherry trees, and the old- 
fashioned flower; which still hold places of honor in Eng- 
lish floriculture, he has drawn the inspiration of many of 
his pictures. A quarter of a century ago Mr. Crane was a 
boy at work in a Londun engraving shop, and one of bis 
earliest ambitions was to visit the Zoological Gardens to 
make studies for a book on natural history which his em- 
ployer was prepariog. Now his hands are full, and his 
quick conception and wonderful originality are kept alert 


by the different classes of work he haste do. Heisone of 
that band of artists and literary men who, with Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris at their head, have done so much to make 
beautiful things more common in our very commonplace 
age. 








Sanitary. 
PUBLIC SEWERS AND WATER SUPPLIES 





By the common consent of all sanitary authorities, the 
chief dependence of cities must be on public water sup- 
plies for the insurance of good water and on public sewer, 
for the removal of fouled liquids 

Famous wells fed by limpid springs from undergrourd 
sources, are possible in rural hamlets. But the possibility 
ceases when houses and people crowd upon each other, 
when the ordinary laws of rainfall, of evaporation, of self- 
cleansing of soils and of removal of decomposing organic 
matter are interfered with. It is true that here and there 
a well by reason of special conditions may escape pollu. 
tion. But the risk is too great, since the limits to the risk 
are not easily defined. 

It is equally true that all modes of removal of filth and 
of soiled liquids huve failed, unless there has been in addi- 
tion some conduit for the ready conveyance of liquid ref- 
use from amid the abodes of human life. We have had 
fine calculations and more statements as to the great wast- 
age of refuse and its manurial value. But careful compu- 
tation has shown that at least soiled liquids, andin general 
human refuse are worth but very little for disposal in this 
way. Manchester and other towns, which once enforced 
the dry systems, no longer depend upon them, and even in 
small cities public sewer systems are found the most 
acceptable and the most available. 

We, therefore, need fully to face the perils as well as 
necessities of such public works and to see to it that we 
guard against those errors which may prove worse than 

the risk of wells and than the disposal of waste products 
on the ground. 

It mayin general be said, that it is best for all cities to 
own their own water works and sewer systems. We are 
aware of how flattering are the offers of various companies 
to put in systems and to operate them at stipulated prices, 
with agreements after a term of years to sell them. There 
is great temptation thus to avoid debt, orto substitute such 
a method for bonds which most of the living expect will 
mature in their long lifetime. Buta careful study of the 
facts in evidence shows that such companies have general- 
ly secured a valuable franchise for which the city pays far 
more than it would in bonded indebtedness, and that other 
iacunveniences occur that often much embarrass governing 
authorities. Neglects and abuses are not easily corrected. 
Often prominent and intiuential citizeps own stock, and so 
are not sensitive to just criticiazms. While it must be ad- 
rmoitted that for some cities it is better to accept this kind 
of provision than to go too long without relief, yet too 
many have afterward realized how they have paid an exor- 
bitant price. At present it is probable that the city of 
Newark has paid over two millions of dollars in excess for 
water privileges it might have owned or duplieated in its 
own right. 

As to public sewers it is still more hazardous to have 
them owned by private corporations. Even if their origi- 
nal method of construction is correct, there are many ques- 
tions arising as to their ventilation,tbe connection of 
houses and factories, the letting into them of factory 
refuse, of steam, etc , and the disposal made of the outflow 
which should never be placed beyond the ready reach of 
the municipal authorities. We know of one instance in 
which a city thus contracted, with the ideathatthe refuse 
was to be strained, acted upon by chemicals, utilized and, 
the effluent thus purified, passed into a large body of water. 
The result is the very semblance and mockery of purifica- 
tion, and yet there is no remedy for the slipshod method 
and the nuisance it causes. Legislative rights in some of 
our States are now being secured to form such companies 
or to combine them with water companies. There is 
money in these schemes for capitalists, but, asa rule, alas 
forthe citizen! Ifthe children die from dirty air, or older 
persons from typhoid fever, the company will be sure to 
invent some plausible reason, or ascribe it to an inscruta- 
ble Providence. The governing authorities of every city 
should have such relation to water and sewer systems as 
will make them feel direct responsibility and as will lead 
to careful inquiry and remedy where any complaiat is 
made. Besides such systems need from time t 
time to be subjected to skilled and rigid inspec- 
tion so as to guard against concealed evils. Pipes, 
reservoirs, house connection, general and _ ioter- 
cepting sewers, and all that relates to either of these 
need close examination, since, however perfect construc- 
tion may have been,cleansing and repairs are often needed. 
Next, in all adoption of plans for water supply or sewer 
systems, reliance must be had on expert direction. We 
know of two cities, in both of which eminent and capable 
business men were on the committees as to water supply. 
On each there were those who were quite agreed as to 
proper source. One of these selected a fine pond or lake, 
concluded that its quality was excellent and its supply ia 
exhaustible. The water was introduced as cheap, good and 
ready of access. It is so full of vegetable matter that 00 
one can use it for drinking purposes, and the supply will 
not, be enough; yet they were wise and noble men, and very 
competent in their own particular line of business. 

In the other instance, altho the choice of supply seemed 
equally plain, one of the number insisted upon skilled ad- 
vice. Two hydraulic engineers were secured, who demon- 
strated that the watershed of the proposed supply W4® 
insufficient and the quality not reliable. Instead of this 4 
series of springs were tapped from a range of hills, a stand 
pipe erected, and six years of use has demonstrated the 
value of itssupply. Ina recent case we know cf, six engi- 
neers were consulted before a plan for disposal of sewase 
and for plan of sewers was accepted. Thus and thus ovly 
is there guard against those imperfect and expensive 8Y* 
tems of disposal which we now too often see. Select * 
responsible engineer, and hold him by contract responsible 
for results for at least ten years. 
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August 6, 1891. 
Science. 


Ir has been suggested in some scientific quarters, that the 
necessities of various cteatures to employ different means 
to exercise their functions may have an important infiu- 
ence eventually in modifying the structure of the creature 
itself, and thus induce variation leading to new species in 
time. In the Old World the Hoglish sparrow builds in holes 
ijn old ruins, in wheat or hay stacks, or anywhere but in 
trees. When introduced to America, where no such oppor- 
tunities are afforded, it makes its nests in trees. Not hav- 
ing been accustomed to building in such places, the nests 
are of the rudest possible character, and compare as would 
the pottery of the ancient American Indian with the beau- 
tiiul ware of our Trenton potteries, with the artistic nests 
of other birds. No doubt with experience these nests will 
improve in character, and possibly the birds themselves 
will vary from the foreign type, when that time comes. A 
number of cteatures show wonderful powers of adaptation 
to suit cireumstences. Thus in Boston Harbor the sea 
urchin, during the proces8 of spawning, has a habit of cov- 
ering itself with seaweed which is packed down tightly 
above it as if to a¥oid obsérvation. In Tampa Bay, 
Professor Willcox has observed that the sea urchin, hav- 
ing the same desire to avoid observation at that time are 
also covered—but not with seaweed. Empty shells abound 
on that coast, aud this creature uses the shells for this pur- 
pose. Habite, once acquired, become ia a measure heredi- 
tary—cbanging only when dire necessity compels—ard with 
the forced change of habit some modification of stractural 
characteris not impossible. 





....fn @ paper read to the French Academy of Sciences, 
M. Colin discusses the action of cold on animals, The 
rabbit endures considerable cold. Adults have lived in 
ordinary hutches suspended from the branch of a tree or 
standing on a beap of snow, and their temperature has 
only been lowered about one degree in five or six days, when 
the outside temperature varied from 10° to 15°C, Other 
individuals have lived in perfect health for two months in 
cubical butches, completely open on one side, when the 
temperature rapged from 10° to 25°. Sheep and pigs are 
also able to live through severe weather, but the dog and 
horse are killed by it. 


....The American red plam (Prunus Americana), in- 
stead of fruit, often bears nothing but acrop of bladders. 
This is owing to the attack, in the earlier stage, of a small 
fungus which is allied to the fungus which causes the curl 
in tbe peach leaf. The latter is called Lroascus defor 
mans; the plum bladder fungus is Exoascus pruni. An- 
other species causes the ‘‘ crow’s nests”’ in the cherry tree, 
and is known as Exoascus Weisneri. These fungi are sup- 
posed to be superficial, and to germinate from the outside; 
but the cherry fungus never seems to spread from the 
‘“crow’s nest”’ to other parts of the cherry tree. 








Personalities. 


THE recent visit paid to Bismarck at Friedrichsruhe 
by Count Kleist-Retzow, the leader of the Conservative 
wing inthe Parliaments of Prussia and of the German 
Empire, recalled an incident amusingly characteristic of 
the antics and pranks which Bismarck loved to indulge in 
even in late years. Kleist-Retzow is a relative and close 
friend of the [ron Chanceilor. A tew years ago both were 
invited toahunt which continued several days. At the 
close of the first day Kleist-Retzow declared that he was 
so tired that he could act participate in the chase the fol- 
lowing mornipg. Bismarck ventured the statement that 
he would see to it that Kleist-Retzow would rise promptly 
next morning at seven. The latter, knowing the Chancel- 
lor’s ways, barricaded his door, and refused to open it when 
Bismarck, at 6:30, knicked. The latter thereupon took a 
rifle and went down into the yard and shot through the 
window of Kleist-Retzow’s room into the ceiling in such a 
manner that the plastering fell upon the bed. Naturally 
the latter sprang out of bed, and not knowing who had 
fired, first looked out of the window, and seeing no one, 
hastened down stairs to make inquiries, where he was met 
by Bismarck with the word~: * Hope you slept well; it is 
just 7 o’clock.” 





....The ex-Emprers of France recently made a tour 
through Southern France, Italy, and Dalmatia. While at 
Cape Martio the census was being taken, and she, too, had 
to fill out the formuis. The following are the data she 
gave: “ Countess of Pierrefonds (Marie Eugenie); 64 years 
of age; born in Granada, Spainp; naturalized in France; a 
widow; not a resident here.’”’? A good deal of the irony of 
history lies in these matter of-fact data. 


.... Among the Mikado’s warriors is Colonel Wasson, the 
first American officer ever admitted to the Japanese army. 
He has had many strange experiences, and once narrowly 
escaped being beheaded for participation in an insurrec- 
tiov, but now stands high in official favor end 1:anks as a 
colonel, 


....The late Edward Burgess, the famous yacht designer, 
designed or helped to design two bundied and ten different 
vessels, from a steam yacht toacatboat. The * Paritan” 
was his nimeteenth design, the ** Mayflower’’ the twenty - 
fifth, and the ** Volunteer’’ the sixtieth. 

....J. M. Barrie, the young Scotchman whose stories 
have attracted much attention, is thirty years old. He was 
born at Kirriemuir and graduated at Edinburgh Universi- 
ty, where he distanguished himself in English literature. 

....Rudyard Kipling’s health was improved by his re- 
cent trip to this country, and he will sail for [ndia in Sep- 
tember, it is said, to gather material for new stories. 
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Vews of the Week 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Spanish reciprocity treaty and the diplomatic corre- 
spondence were made public on July 3ist. The President’s 
proclamation states that in response to the admission into 
the United States free of all duties, of sugar, molasses, 
coffee and hides, the Government of Spain will permit cer- 
tain articles of merchanilise to enter the ports of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, either free of daty or at reduced rates, provided 
that the same be the product or manufacture of the United 
States, and proceed directly from the ports of said States. 
The articles are included in two schedules, one transitory, 
lasting from September Ist, 1891, to July 1st, 1892, and the 
other definitive, arranged in four divisions. The transitory 
schedule includes on the free list various articles of food— 
meats, lard and tallow, fish, oats, barley, rye and buck- 
wheat, the products of corp, except cornmeal; cottonseed 
and its products; hay; fruits, except raisins; garden prod- 
ucts; resin, tar, etc.; woods in bulk and manufactures of 
wood; sewing machines, unrefined petroleum, coal and 
ice. Corn and cornmeal are subjected to a duty of twenty- 
five cents per hundred kilograms; wheat from January Ist 
thirty cents per hutdred kilograms, and flour from Janu- 
ary ist, one dollar per hundred kilograms. Butter and 
cheese, refined petroleum and boots and shoes are admitted 
at a reduction of twenty-five per cent. The definitive 
schedule is divided into schedule (a), free articles; (b),those 
having specific duties; (c), those on which the duties are 
reduced fifty per cent; (d), those on which the duties are 
reduced twenty-five per cent. In schedule (a) in addition 
to the free articles ia the transitory schedule. are included 
marbles and other stones for art cr building; clay, iron 
and many of its manufactures; cotton; gold and silver 
coin; books and pamphlets; manures; implements of labor, 
machines and apparatus; material and articles for public 
works; trees, plants, etc., and tan bark. In schedule (b) 
are corn and cornmeal, wheat and flour, as in the transitory 
schedule, and in addition carriages, cars aud vehicles for 
railreads or tramways where authorization from the Govy- 
ernment for free admission has not been obtained, one per 
cent. ad valorem. In schedule (c) the reduction of fifty 
per cent. is given on some specitied forms of manufactured 
marble, glass, clay and the metals; furniture; articles 
of rushes snd willow, etc. avd certaiu prepared toods. In 
schedule (@) at a reduction of twenty-five per cent. are re- 
fined pe: ro'eum; manufactures of cotton and bemp; cc lors; 
soaps; medicines and paper; except for printing; leather 
articles of various kinds; watches and clocks and ceitain 
carriages. The correspondence between Mr. Blaine and 
the Spanish Minister shows that Mr. Blaine called the at- 
tevtion of the Spanish Government in January to the 
favcr shown by the removal of duties on molasées, coffee, 
etc., and said that the President was authorized in cases of 
discrimination shown against the United States to re-instate 
the duties on those articles. This inaugurated the con- 
sideration of the question which has resulted iu the treaty 
which has just been signed. 


...-The resignation of Joel B, Erhardt as Collector of the 
Port of New York, which has been in the hands of President 
Harrison forsome time, was accepted on July 29th. Collector 
Erhardt gave as bis reason for his resignation that the re- 
cent policy of the Treasury Department had been to con- 
trol the details of the Customs administration at the port 
of New York from Washington at the dictate of a private 
individual having no official responsibility; that thus the 
Collector was practically deprived of power and control 
while still left subject to all responsibility; the office was 
thus no longer independent, while he was, snd therefore he 
resigned. President Harrison, in his letter accepting the 
resignation, expressed the highest esteem and confidence 
in Collector Erhardt both personally and as a public officer, 
and said that he had no other thought than that he would 
continue to discharge the duties of the cffice until the ex- 
piration of his term. Senator J. Sloat Fassett, «f New 
York, has been appointed Collector of the Port of New 
York, avd will assume office in a few days. 


....A meeting of the Republican National Executive 
Committee was held on July 29th, at which Chairman Quay 
and W. W. Dudley presented their resignations. J.5S. 
pamermomes appointed to act as chaitman of the Execu- 
tive Committee until the assembling of the National Com- 
mittee, and he will appoint a temporary treasurer in place 
of General Dudley. The reason given by General Dudley 
for his resigration is his business engagemexts. Senator 
Quay said that he was chiefly desirous of relinquishing 
the chairmanship, and as that involved withdrawal entirely 
from the Committee, he had previously made several at- 
tempts to resign, especially havir g decided to do so on the 
Saturday night following the Presidential election of 1888. 
Again in March, 1890, he wrote Mr. Clarkson, asking him 
to call the Ccmmittee together to consider the resignation. 
Then came the attacks upon him, and he could not prop- 
erly sever his connection with the Committee woile under 
fire. 

....The Republican New York State Convention will be 
held at Roches*er, N. Y., September 9th. 





FOREIGN. 

...-Lord Salisbury, at the Lord Mayor’s banque’, Jaly 
29th, reviewed the work of tho preseut session of Parlia- 
ment, and expressed himself as very much pleased with it. 
He indorsed especially the Kducation Bill and the Land 
Act, stating that Mr. Balfour’s success was largely due to 
the fact that those serving under him were assured thet 
they would be supported and not handed over to their 
enemies, and also to his persisterce and resolution. The 
Land Act weuld be found not a tempcrary palliative but 
a permanrnt cure for the troubles of many generations, 





.... The various parts of the Grant equestrian statue have 
been received at Lincoln Park, Chicago, and workmen are 
low engaged in raising them to their places. 


drawing closer the bond uvi'ing the two countries. Eu- 
rope, he declared, was n ver more trar quil than at present; 





that, while the Eastern problem had not yet been solved, 
they promised to settle the difficulty without any exter- 
nal interference; England had been pressed to ar- 
bitrate in the Chilean dispute and in the ad- 
justment of the Argentine finances, but could 
not undertake either task. He also emphasized the 
value of the visit to England cf Emperor William, and 
said that he hoped in the course of a few weeks to wel- 
come to England the ficet of the French Republic; he be- 
lieved that the nations would work in harmony with each 
other, depending more upon kindred interests than upon 
paper treaties. Referring to the seal and lobster disputes, 
he said that they dragged along with the calmness and 
slowness suitable to those animals. 


---. The elections in Chile have resulted in the return as 
President of Claudio Vincuna, a friend tho not a tool of 
Balmaceda, and who, it is thought, may be unwilling to 
prolong the war. ‘The fact that the revolted districts did 
not join in the election may make some difficulty us to the 
constitutionality of the election, and give Balmaceda a 
pretext for continuing his dictatorship. Still, it is to be 
hoped that a way will be found out of the difficulty. The 
“‘Errazuriz’’ has sailed from Lisbon, having apparently 
fcund her complement of men. 


....Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon completed, on July 30th, 
their terms of imprisonment for inciting tenants to resist 
payment of rents, and were released. Mr. Parnell sought 
to hold communication with them and secure their c- 
operation with himself, but failed; and as a result The 
Freeman’s Journal has declared that it will no longer ac- 
cept the leadership of Mr. Parnell, but urges that some 
means of reconciliation between the factions be found. 


....[¢ is reported that a number of arrests of Nibilist 
have been made by the St. Petersburg police after a des- 
perate resistance of two hours, in which seven were killed 
and seven escaped. It was alleged that they were involved 
in acopspirscy to kill the Czar and force the Czarewitch to 
establish a constitutional monarchy. 

-..-An amendment to the budget in Canada, urging un- 
restricted reciprocity with the United States, especially on 
artichs of prime necessity and those most generally con- 
sumed by artisans, miners, fishermen and farmers, was re- 
jected by a majority of twenty six. 








POINTS FROM PUI.PIT AND PRESS. 


Wuat is heresy? Disobedience to Jesus Christ. — Presi- 
DENT NORTARUP. 





.-»» Amid all the pressure of public cares and duties, I thank 


. God for the Sabbath with its rest for the body and the soul. 


Ww. E. GLADSTONE. 


.-..On all hands it is admitted that the effect of tobacco on a 
growing person is altogether and exclusively injurious to both 
mind and bedy.- Churchman. 


...-A fair question for every Christian to ask himself is: 
Ought | not to refresh and invigorate my life, and also to pro- 
long it by unbending the strained bow and taking more rest?— 
Dr. T. L. CuYLer. 


....General Morgan, our brave and efficient Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, bas done the right thing in severing official in- 
tercourse with the Washington Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions.—The Congregationalist. 


. «-The Church may learn much from the world, as we may 
always learn from our antagonists, but the claim that the 
Church should let the world write her creeds or define her posi- 
tion is a claim that she should forthwith capitulate.—The 
Watchman. 


... [¢ should be borne in mind that the most hostile criticism 
has not yet found a single error on any point vital to the Chris- 
tian faith, and that whatever may be the mistakes of men in its 
transcription and;interpretation, **the Word of God liveth and 
abideth forever.”— Western Christian Advocate, 


.... Theassuming tosay ¥ hatever one pleases in a Presbyterian 
Seminary, and a bold disregard of the belief of the Church on 
important points of doctrine, are not proper in any such teacher. 
In a true sense, he is accountable tothe whole Church for his 
teachings, be they what they may.—Prof. E. D. Morris. 

----[¢ is intimated that the authorities of the World's Fair 
propose to postpone decision whether or not the Fair is to be 
opened on Sunday until a month or so before the Fair opens. 
. « « Weregret that the gentlemen in charge have not bravely 
concluded to honor God’s day, and as bravely announced long 
in advance their intent to honor the Christian sentiment of the 
world.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

.... Unfortunately men of this stamp [religious quacks] are 
too often found in the pulpit. Men who are not willing to be 
brayed in the theological mortar are found too frequently bray- 
ing in the pulpit. ‘The proportion of men who lapse denomina- 
tionally and theologically 1s largely of those who have never 
had carefal, general and professional training. Endowed by 
nature with a fatal facility of speech, they rush into the pulpit 
and often use their powers to betray their trust.—Dr. R. 8. 
MACARTHUR. 


....Letno one suppose that this isa term of reproach, Tax IN- 
DEPENDENT itseif invents or at least suggests it in the nead-line, 
“The Pan-Congregational Council.” That journal, by the way, 
is to be credited with characteristic, yet unsurpassed, enterprise 
in securing, largely through free use of the cable, very full re- 
ports of the First International Council of Congregational 
Churches. Ttere is mnch that is interesting and much that 
our own Church people may read withthe heartiest sympathy 
and approbation in the discussions of this Council. Socialism, 
Missions, Modern Unbelief, Temperance and many other topics 
are treated with the highest ability and in much the same spirit 
as in our own Church Congresees.—Standard uf the ( ross. 


....The world has an opportunity of seeing this great and 
mode! body [International Congregational Council] of Christian 
thinkers and workers%n a fairer, fuller light than ever before. 
The most conspicuous presentation is their affinity in spirit and 
fellowship with world-wide workers. It would seem as tho the 
bars of separation between them and other religious bedies are 
very low, and with each vearare becoming less and less dis- 
cernibie. A peop e that can plead for a fellowship as broad and 
free as that of the Gospel itself, are most generous hearted, ard 
have come very close to the answer of the broadest wish of the 
most exacting on the line of church fellowsbip.— Herald of Gus- 





: Egypt and Bulgaria were showing such rapid development 


pel Liberty. 
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OUR SCHOOLS. 

‘*EveRY city and village throughout the land,” says 
the Minneapolis Superintendent of Public Schools, ‘ has 
its graded schools.” We wish that were true. It is not 
true of the very first settled townin the State of Con- 
necticut, the town where Yale College was founded, 
which still lingers along with nothing but the old-fash- 
ioned district schools, and poor ones at that. It is not 
true of the major portion of the Southern States. 

And where a system of graded school does exist, it is 
very far from perfect. Sometimes it is fairly good; 
oftener it is indifferent or positively poor. Not months, 
but years of time are lost to our children, and therefore 
to our men and women, by the imperfections of their 
schools. The loss in the aggregate is prodigious. It 
means, at its worst, enormous illiteracy, as in the South, 
Elsewhere it means a distaste for learning and a low 
standard of intelligence. At its best it puts back even 
the brightest minds, and fails to give them the full ad- 
vantages to which they have a right. 

The correction of these failures or mistakes is the task 
of the best statesmen, for statesmanship should have 
more to do with improving what we have than with 
getting more. It is not so important to add acres to the 
farm as it is to learn how to make the present acres pro- 
duce more, It is not sv important to get more territory 
or more citizens as it is to make the best of what we 
bave. Very important, therefore, and certainly very 
interesting and instructive, is the collection of articles 
on education which we print this week. 

It isnow a first object in teaching to interest the child 
who enters the primary school. There teaching be. 
gins, and thechild should leara to love the school. For 
this the kindergarten method is intended, But here a 
great difficulty stands in the child’s way, in our horri- 
ble system of spelling the English language, A child 
sbould learn playing; but reading cannot be taught, ex- 
cept at a prodigious expense of labor whioh it takes all 
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the genius of the teacher to make anything but weari- 
some and offeusive to the pupi). The difficulty in learn- 
ing to read, which is utterly unnecessary, spoils the 


chances of thousands of children who never grow upto | 


learn to love their lessons or even to love to read. Here 
is the beginning of that loss of two years of time in 
American and English children’s education, as compared 
with German and French which President Eliot and 
others have regretted. Mr, Bradbury, in a remarkably 
clever article refers to this, and adds, that a similar, tho 
less waste of time comes in arithmetic from the unnec- 
essary difficulty thrust upon children by using a confu- 
sing and bewildering system of weights and measures 
instead of the European metric system. This is within 
the hope of a practical statesmanship as well as a prac- 
tical pedagogy, to improve the conditions under which 
children begin their school life. An illustration of the 
difference between our poorer aud the better continental 
methods is found in so small a thing as our conserva- 
tive use and.their disuse of the Roman method of nota- 
tion in reference to chapters, verses and sections in 
books; and we have known the best German scholars, 
complaining of our ways, to say that they hardly pre- 
tended to be able to read the Roman notation above 
twenty; it was a waste of time andenergy to use it 
when the decimal system was available. 

On this subject of the advanced age of studeuts enter- 
ing college both Principal Bancroft, of Andover, and 
Principal Bradbury, of Cambridge, have very instruct- 
ive things to say. The former explains the different 
conditions under which American and German boys 
pursue their education, and how the average age is 
raised by the larger number here of those to whom the 
desire of getting an education comes late in life. The 
Jatter tells how, on the one hand, the length of the 
school year has been decreased in twenty years, while 
the demands of the college for admission have been in- 
creased. 

We are glad to publish this week the adwirable report, 
by A. Tolman Smith, of the Educational Convention at 
Toronto. Itis full of suggestions. This annual conven- 
tion is to be a factor of progress for our schools. We 
wish we could speak at length of other articles, but it is 
impossible, President Bartlett has a good word for the 
old academy. From the papers of Professor Allen, of 
the University of New York: Professor Hinsdale, of the 
University of Michigan; Professor Cooper, of Rutgers 
College: Superintendent Bradley, of Minneapolis; Pro 
fessor De Garmo, of the University of Illinois; Superin- 
tendent Maxwell, of Brooklyn; and Mr. Kimball, of 
Waterbury, Conn., the reader will learn what are the 
aims of the best teachers; how they hope to make the 
school more flexible; what they would do with the 
‘*cramming” system; how the psychological develop- 
ment of the child should be watched and aided and made 
complete; what is the true balance to be maintained in 
the teacher’s ambition between substance and content 
of knowledge and perfection of pedagogic method; and 
how the moral results are to be secured. We eommend 
these papers to the careful attention of all who kave a 
care for the development and perfection of humanity. 


oo 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS AND COMMISSIONER 
MORGAN. 








THERE will not, after all, be a Catholic war on the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for his declaration of 
independence of the Catholic Indian Bureau. We had 
supposed, from the tone of the Catholic press of last 
week, and from the utterances of Bishop Kain and 
others, that the action of the Commissioner would pro- 
voke a most determined Catholic campaign against him. 
But this prospect has been changed most agreeably by a 
few words from the most eminent ecclesiastic in Amer- 
iva, Cardinal Gibbons. € 

Referring to the action of the Commissioner, he said, 
last week,that he did not see how it could “in any 
manner affect the real interests of the Indians,” He 
says that he is satisfied that undue importance has been 
attached to Commissioner Morgan’s action, and he is 
thoroughly convinced that the Catholic Indian Schools 
will be treated “in a just and equitable manner.” He 
goes on tosay that the signing of contracts was not in 
the original scope of the work of the Catholic Indian 
Bureau, and that now that these contracts are to be ne- 
gotiated direct with the superintendents of the various 
schools, the Bureau will have other fields of usefulness 
to labor in. 

The Cardinal’s observations are very temperate, and 
are designed to put an end to the controversy which 
ought never to have been started, and which could not 
have been continued without awakening the most bitter 
spirit. Weare glad that the influence of the Cardinal, 
together with that of Archbishop Ireland, is to be given 
in favor of quiet acquiescence in the decision of the 
Commissioner, which, as we have said, we believe to 
have been wise and necessary. We have had no doubt 
at any time during Mr. Morgan's administration that he 
has the same purpose to deal justly with the Catholic 
schools that he has to deal with Protestant schools. This 
much the statement of the Cardinal clearly implies, 
More than this the Catholics have no right to demand. 

That this is the real attitude of the Cardinal the lead- 
ing editorial of The Catholic Mirror of last week, which 
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is published in Baltimore, and which is understood to 
speak the mind of the Cardinal, gives distinct assurance, 
The Mirror says: 

“We are in a position to state positively, at least we 
have every reason to believe, that the interests of the 
Indian schools controlled by Catholics will not suffer from 
the disruption of intimate official relations between the 
Government and Catholic Bureaus.” 


It proceeds to say that while it has not hesitated to 
criticise the official acts of Commissioner Morgan, it 
‘**deplores the irritation produced by ill-considered and 
uscalled-for newspaper abuse” of him, 

The Catholie Review in an editorial note from which 
we quoted last week, inquired: 


** Where have been all this time the worthy Catholics of 
Republican politics who were always so eager to show that 
their party is not hostile to Catholicity? Perhaps the great 
Archbishop of St. Paul can tell us.”’ 


The response to this question has come much more 
swiftly than the editor could have imagined possible. It 
was upon the favorable report of the “ great Archbishop 
of St. Paul” of a conference he bad with the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, at the request of the Cardinal, 
that the latter issued the statement last week that the 
refusal of the Commissioner to deal with the Catholic 
Indian Bureau will not affect the interests of the Catho- 
lic contract schools. This answers the question of the 
Review. The “ great Archbishop” was evidently in the 
right place at just the right tame. 

It is unnecessary for us to repeat what we said last 
week and the week before as to the extreme unwisdom 
-of the course of the Catholic Bureau. It is enough that 
the Cardinal and his advisers have acquiesced in the 
decision of the Commissioner, and that the Bureau is 
hereafter to give its attention to the missionary work for 
which it was organized. 


+ 
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THE SCHOOL CENSUS. 


WE are glad to be able to give in this issue, which is 
specially devoted to the subject of education, the gene- 
ral results of the Census inquiry concerning public, pri- 
vate and parochial schools in thia country. The table 
given on another page bas been constructed by gather- 
ing out of the various Census Bulletins that have been 
issued, the statistics, for the several States and Terri- 
tories, all of which are represented save the Indian Ter- 
ritory. The totals, according to that table, show there 
are in the public echools 361,273 teachers and 12,563,894 
pupils. 

These are large and impressive figures, Upward of 
twelve and a half millions of children between the ages 
of five and eighteen are being trained for a life of use- 
fulness; they are getting, at the expense of the State 
chiefly, the rudiments of an education that is designed 
to make them intelligent, industrious and law-abiding 
citizens. In a very few years they will have reached the 
estate of manhood and womanhood and will constitut 
the leaven of the civilization of the coming generation. 
In this aspect the figures are certainly impressive. 

Considerably more than a third of a million of men 
and women, carefully selected with a view to their 
mental and moral fitness, are the instructors of these 
twelve and a half millions of children. They are wield- 
ing a mighty influence not only in molding the intellect- 
ual life of those committed to them, but in making an 
impress upon their unformed plastic characters. They 
are the paid agents of the State, and millions of the peo- 
ple’s money is used in providing their salaries, How 
large it is in the aggregate we do not know, but we are 
satisfied that no money expended by the State is more 
wisely expended or with larger results; and we are also 
sure that the necessities of the case would justify a 
much larger expenditure. 

Our public schools have not yet reached a state of 
perfect development. There is hardly a State in the 
Union where the supply of funds provided is at all ade- 
quate to secure well-trained and efficient teachers. This 
is a point that cannot be too strongly emphasized. It is 
particularly true of the South, where the funds fur- 
nished by the State are barely sufficient in some cases to 
provide free education for a period of three months. 
Where schools are kept open for a longer period in many 
parts of that section, it has to be done by private sub- 
scription. Great results cannot be expected where the 
system is so imperfectly developed. But we are glad to 
find evidences of a vast improvement in public school 
attendance in these States in the last ten years. In Ala- 
bama, Miesissippi, South Carolina and Texas, the pet 
centage of gain in the public enrollment since 1880 has 
been three times the yain of their population; in Georg! 
it has been more than twice, in Tennessee four times, 
and in Virginia six times, In no one of the Southern 
States has there been any decrease in enrollment. Even 
in Louisiana, where the population increased ninetee? 
per cent., the gain in public-school enrollment has been 
more than fifty-three per cent. “These, we say, are favor 
able indications, showing that the people of tbe South 
have become awakened to the importance of extending 
the public school system. We may reasonably expect & 
much greater advancement in the next decade. 

It is of interest to note that of the twelve and a half 
millions of pupils in the public echools, 1,897,899 at 
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colored children. This does not represent the whole 
number of colored pupils, but simply those in exclu- 
sively colored schools, In most of the States the schools 
are mixed, and-for these-mixed schools we have no sta- 
tistics by color. In two States, South Carolina ani 
Mississippi, the number of colored pupils is considerably 
in excess of the number of white. In other States in 
the South, where the races are separated, the blacks are 
well represented in comparison with the whites. In 
Virginia, for example, there are 122,059 colored pupils, 
and 220,210 white; in North Carolina, 117,000 colored, 
and 209,000 white: in Alabama, 116,000 colored, and 
nearly 187,000 white; in Georgia, 133,282 colored, and 
209,330 white pupils. These figures are very encourag- 
ing to those who are solicitous for the mental and moral 
elevation of the masses of Negroes. The presence of so 
many of their children in public schools indicates that 
they understand the importance of education, and that 
the percentage of illiteracy among them will be largely 
reduced in the next ten years. 

Besides the pupils in the public schools there are 
686,106 in private and 673,601 in parochial schools. The 
report for the parocbial schools is evidently incomplete, 
and it is altogether probable that the number of 
parochial will about equal private school pupils. The 
parochial system has taken a place of minor importance 
inthe South. In Alabama, for example, there are only 
1,150 parochial pupils while there are nearly 23,000 in 
private schools. In Georgia the difference is still 
greater, there being only 287 in parochial scbools to 
48,187 in private schools. In many of the Northern 
States, however, the reverse is true. In Illinois, which 
has a large foreign population, there are 76,000 paro- 
chial pupils against 28,000 in private schoole. Even in 
Massachusetts the parochial have 10,000 more than the 
private schools; while in Minnesota the difference is 
much larger. In New York where the Catholic paro- 
chial system is probably best developed the number of 
parochial scholars is nearly as two to one. 

Adding the number of pupils in private and parochial 
to the number in the public schools, we have a total of 
nearly 14 000,000. What proportion this large figure 
bears to the number of children of school age it is 
impossible now to state. We must wait for further 
census returns, 
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PAUL’S RANGE. 


THERE is a wonderful grandeur about the scope of 
Paul’s thinking. Whether one calls him inspired or not, 
one cannot help being himself inspired to great thoughts 
when he tries to follow Paul’s thoughts. They are out 
of the common; they transcend time and space; they 
have to do with great themes, the greatest that can be 
conceived, and then they connect us, our life and our 
possibilities, our hopes and our fears, with those themes. 

One might take scores of illustrations, but let us select 
what he has to say of Jesus Christ, who is his great 
theme, in a few sentences of the second chapter of Phi- 
lippians. 

He has been telling his favorite converts to be humble- 
minded, and, of course, he immediately turns to Jesus 
as his illustration, and bids them have the same mind, 
in this matter, that was also in Christ Jesus; and then 
follows a most magnificent excursion into the furthest 
depths of time and space. He recalls the Jesus Christ 
whom the disciples had eaten with, drunk with, slept 
with, traveled with, talked with; and then puts this 
same Jesus back into the distance of infinite time, and 
says that this Jesus was then existing. More than this, 
he was in the very form and fashion of God, from all 
eternity, on God’s throne, partaking of divine glory. 
Bat, in his humility and his love, he did motthink it a 
prize to be greedily grasped to con 
with God, but he emptied himself 
the time came, and descended 
form of an obedient servant, he 
all, and like a servant rendered o 
and even to a shameful death on the cross, _ 
was self-renunciation and humility that is an example 
to us. 

But Paul, having thus traversed all the measureless 
distances from eternity to time, from Heaven to earth, 
from the royal state of God’s throne to the pain and 
shame of the cross, now prepares to go back by the 
steep ascent down which he had come. Wherefore, 
says he, because he thus humbled himself, the loftiest 
exaltation was restored to him, and God gave him a 
name above every name, and now every knee in Heaven 
and earth shall bow down before him and every tongue 
shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the praise of 
God The Father. Back to Heaven Paul returns in his 
thoughts, back.from the cross to the throne, and there 
he shows us the same Jesus who was here clad in humil- 
ity as in a garment, a garment of blood, seated in 
splendor on the throne which he had voluntarily left, 
restored in greater glory to the equality with God of 
which he had for a season emptied himself. Paul’s les- 
son is that of the example of humility which was set 
by the very throne of God; our thought now is of the 

magnificence and grandeur of the scope of Paul’s 
thought. No other thoughts take suca hold of the soul 
of man, or so expand his ideas and raise to a lofty plane 
all his longings, There is an inspiration jn Paul which 













THE EDUCATIONAL NEED OF THE MOMENT. 


We doubt whether the public in general are aware 
how large a part of good schools is simply good teach- 
ers and how very difficult it isto obtain them. They 
are probably in all grades the scarcest commodity in 
the educational market; and we are doing pretty much 
everything else that is necessary for our educational 
institutions except what needs to be done to provide 
them with the grade and number of teachers they re- 
quire. 

As far as the Public Schools are concerned; the Normal 
Szhools and Teachers’ Institutes have done a work whose 
revolutionary influence has been felt for good almost to 
to the tip ends of the system in the little red school- 
house of the country district. 

When we turn to institutions which compose the 
higher educational system of the country, we find, from 
the elementary school up to the university, that the 
préssing need of the moment is more teachers and better, 
particularly the latter. This is the case in every one of 
the colleges and universitier, They are all swamped 
with too high a ratio of students to teachers. The very 
best thing to be done in them would be to set agoing 
machinery to result in raising the ratio of teachers to 
the number of students, and in drawing into the work 
of teaching the greatest possible proportion of the rare 
creations of God who are endowed with the gifts of the 
teacher. 

But the need of teachers, both more and better, is not 
80 great in these institutions asin the preparatory schools 
and the female colleges, with some rare and brilliant ex- 
ceptions. The problem of higher education needs to be 
attacked in the preparatory schools. The golden stream 
of munificence has missed these modest institutions and 
left them to stand stiJl or fall back while the colleges 
and universities moved forward. They are now the 
neglected factors in the higher system of education. 
Their needs and tuose of the female colleges are the 
pressing claim of the moment on the friends of higher 
education. 

In the female colleges, as a rule, the case is most 
pressing and the need greatest. Nothing in the educa- 
tional history of the country is more remarkable than 
the growth of these colleges, the standard and equip- 
ment they have already attained. But the ratio of 
teachers to students in them is depressingly low, and the 
funds at their command for the employment of teachers 
are yet more depressingly low. 

The astonishingly rapid development of these female 
colleges shows that they have not come a day too soon; 
the country was ripe and ready forthem. The number 
of students crowding into them is beyond all proportion 
to the teaching force. Look at Smith College, for exam- 
ple, which we understand is threatened with an incom- 
ing flood of some three hundred new students, where, 
so far as teaching force is concerned, it is scantily 
equipped for classes of one hundred each. We mean by 
this that, with its present teaching force, the freshman 
class should not greatly exceed one hundred. All be- 
yond that limit dilutes the instruction. 

All this shows what the need of the momertt is in the 
educational system of the country. It is more teachers 
and better teachers. The profession does not attract, as 
it should, men of the highest capacity. Perhaps its re- 

wards are not great enough. At all events the public 
hardly begin to appreciate how important the qualities 
of the teacher are to good education and how difficult it 
is to obtain them, and how much more useful funds 
will be when applied directly to expand end improve the 
teaching force in those institutions. 


THE NEXT QUESTION BEFORE THE PRESBY- 
TERIES. 

THE presbyteries in the Presbyterian Church are re- 
quired to return an answer next November to the Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly as to their views in ref- 
erence to the proposed revision of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, This one subject, which would 
have been enough to occupy them, has been somewhat 
forgotten in the greater interest of the more immediate 
case of Professor Briggs and his theology. But it is 
right that this most important subject, which has been 
befure the Church for a much longer time, should be 
considered on its own merits. The summer is a time o/ 
dispersion and distraction, and the autumn of geiting 
in harness for a new year’s work, so that there is some 
danger that the time for report may find the presby- 
teries insufficiently prepared to give an intelligent judg- 
ment, 

It will be remembered that in the Assembly of a year 
ago last May an overwhelming majority of the presby- 
teries reported in favor of some sort of revision, and 
the Assembly was strongly on the same side. A com- 
mittee was appointed and directed to prepare a draft of 
revision. In that committee, Princeton, which had op- 
posed revision, was strongly represented, and the report 
which was made was necessarily one which would be as 
moderate in its suggestions as possible, so as not to 
offend the more conservative members of the Church. 
Yet it was not possible fully to satisfy them. President 
Patton, in presenting the report of the Committee last 
May, said distinotly that there were portions of it to 
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pretty clear that the more conservative school of the- 
ology is still unwilling to have so long a step taken as 
the very moderate revision of the third chapter on De- 
crees provides for. . 

We may consider the July number of The Presby- 
terian and Reformed Review as the first step in a cam- 
paign against the revision. The first article and the 
last article are devoted to it. In the first, Professor 
Kuyper, of the Free University, of Amsterdam, Hoi- 
land, gives his reasons for believing that the time is not 
ripe m Holland for any revision. He carefully abstains 
from giving any advice as to what Presbyterians in the 
United S‘ates should do; but the reasons which he 
gives are applicable to this country as well as to Hol- 
land. He objects to revision because the present, and 
as he believes the temporary, tendency is not toward 
Calvinism but against it; and a development should be 
in the direction of the Calvinistic principles and should 
give a richer unfolding of them instead of being a re- 
action against them, He believes that such an unfolding 
of the Calvinistic principles should reach a practically 
unanimous testimony in the churches before it is for- 
mulated; that Calvinistic theology should have made 
sufficient progress to furnish the Churches with ade- 
quate means for formulating this development; and that 
in the foreign Churches of the Raformed connection a 
similar conviction should have led to similar results 
before a revision of the Confession should be entered 
upon. Now these conditions, he says, do not exist in 
Holland, and every one knows they do not exist here. 
As Professor Kuyper says, the later movements in 
theology have not been along the Calvinistic line; and 
tne danger in his view would be rather of deluging the 
Confession than developing it, 

The other article is by Prof. B. B. Warfield, of the 
chair of Dogmatic Theology, and the successor of the 
Hodges at Princeton. Professor Warfield strongly pro- 
tests against the proposed “‘ radical revision of the Third 
Chapter.” He says that it ‘“ proceeds on the principle 
of lowering and lessening the expression of one of the 
essentially involved doctrines of Calvinism until it is all 
but expunged.” Now this is the particular chapter 
which 106 out of 134 presbyteries desiring revision spe- 
cially asked to have modified; and if this is not moditied, 
then there is no reason whatever for any revision. A 
protest against this is really a protest against revision, 
and we may regard this as an attempt to reverse the 
will of the Chnrch as expressed a year ago. Professor 
Warfield also opposes the reconstruction of the section 
on infant salvation. He believes that, while we may 
have a personal c »nviction of the salvation of infants, 
there is no such clear and direct Scripture for it as 
would justify its dogmatic assertion. But still more he 
believes that no statement of infant salvation should be 
made which does not lay stress on the two elements 
which he says require emphasizing—‘‘ that infants need 
salvation, and that they owe their salvation to the elect- 
ing love of God.” It will be seen that he does not desire 
any letting down of the doctrine of election. Other 
points of criticism are suggested, but these are the prin- 
cipal ones, 

Now all these things have been before the Church in 
its discussion of the subject. We trust they will be 
considered again. Wedo not anticipate that there will 
be such general and easy acceptance of the report, with- 
out qualification or discrimination, as will make the 
work of the next Assembly easy on this subject. We 
trust that each presbytery will appoint its strongest 
committee, that full time for debate will be allowed in 
the meetings, and that there will be a free and full ex. 
pression of view upon all the points which come up in 
the discussion. The General Assembly wants light 
from its presbyteries. It wants their views, and, hav- 
ing those views, its committee will be better able to 
meet after the next Assembly and revise their own Re- 
vision, and put it in shape for final action. 


Editorial Votes. 


THE INDEPENDENT this week has forty pages, and even 
so is overcrowded. Eight pages are taken up with articles 
on Our Educational System, by a number of the most 
prominent and competent educators of the country. 
President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, shows how the 
old-fashioned academy is recovering and asserting its 
place; Prof. Jerome Allen, Dean of the School of Peda- 
gogy in the University of New York, speaks of the impor- 
tance of educating teachers for manual training; Prof. 
B. A. Hinsdale, head of the Department of Pedagogy in the 
University of Michigan, discusses the Taacher’s Prepara- 
tion; Prof. Jacob Cooper, of Rutgers College, gives 
practicai hints on Teaching ex-cathedra: Mr. A. R. Kim- 
ball treats of Psychplogy for Teachers; W. F. Bradbury, 
Headmaster of the Cambridge Latin School, replies to 
President Eliot on the Age of Admission to College; Su- 
perintendent John G. Bradley, of Minneapolis, tells What 
the Schools Need; Prof. Charles De Garmo, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, sets forth the basis for the Ethical 
Training of Children; A. Tolman Smith, of the National 
Bureau of Education, reports the International Pduca- 
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of Phillips Academy, Andover, discusses the Advanced 
Age of College Studente; and Superintendent W. H. Max- 
well, of Brooklyn, writes discriminatingly about ‘‘ Cram- 
ing” in Public Schools, [t wil! be seen that public and 
private schools, colleges and academies, are all repre- 
sented. Besides these there are poems by Helen Gray 
Cone, John H. Boner, C. L. Betts, Annie S. Winston, and 
R. K. Munkittrick; stories by S. L. Bacon and Charles G. 
D. Roberts; and a variety of miscellaneous and very read- 
able articles for summer weather by the learned Reverend 
Doctor Levi Philetus Dobbs, who tells of some curious 
obstacles to the coming of the Millennium; by Edmund 
Gosse, who continues his ‘‘ Gossip in a Library”; the Rev. 
A. 8, Isaacs, on Arab Humor; the Rev. D. L. Leonard, on 
Mormon Hymnology; Prof. C. 8. Sprague, on Icelandic 
Hospitality; the Rev. R. H. Howard, on the First Anti- 
slavery Preacher on the Continent; and the Countess von 
Kreckow, on the [nternational Exhibition in Berlin. 


THERE were two events last week of more than ordinary 
midsum mer importance in the political world. The first 
was the withdrawal of Senator Quay and W. W. Dudley 
from the National Republican Executive Committee; the 
second was the resignation of Collector Erhardt, of the 
Custom House ia this city, and the appointment of Senator 
J. Sloat Fassett as his successor. The resignation of Senator 
Quay, who, as everybody knows, has been President of the 
National Republican Executive Committee, did not come 
at all asasurprise. It was given out some days before the 
meeting of the Committee that it would be presented, and 
we are bound to say that there was little or nothing in the 
Republican press by way of comment upon that anvounce- 
ment that tended to induce Mr. Quay to reconsider bis 
purpose and remain on the Committee. It has been per- 
fectly plain for months that it was the desire of the Repub- 
lican Party that Mr. Quay should retire; and the reason 
generally given was that his day of usefulness is past, that 
his reputation has been so beclouded that his continuance 
as the chief officer of the National Republican Committee 
wceuld do the party great harm. The voice of Pennsylvania, 
as expressed last fall in the election of a Democratic Gov- 
ernor, has been interpreted as indicatirg that Mr. Quay’s 
influence in his own State bas so declined that thousands 
of Republicans would rather vote the Democratic ticket 
than to vote fora Kepublican ticket which he bad any part 
in making. We believe that none of these reflections upon 
him and his leadership have dove him any injustice. He is 
not the kind of politician to direct the affairs of the Repub- 
lican Party, and we are heartily glad that the party press- 
ure was such that he felt compelled to resign. Equally 
welcome is the retirement of Mr. W. W. Dudley, whose 
letter, issued during the closing days of the last Presiden- 
tial campaign proposing wholesale bribery in Indiapa, 
could not but receive the reprobation of every honest Re- 
publican. These things must not be done in the name of the 
Republican Party. The party assumes to be a party of 
conscience and principle; and it cannot, without a moral 
stultification that would excite the disgust of every decent 
man, approve so gross an immorality as bribery in elec- 
tions. We are glad Quay and Dudley have retired. We are 
glad that the sentiment of the party was strong enough to 
make it necessary for them to retire; we only regret that it 
seemed advisable to the Committee to cover their with- 
drawal with such fulsome adulation. The connection of 
these two men with the Republican National Committee 
has afforded an opportunity which Democratic and so-called 
Independent papers have not hesitated to use to inculcate 
valuable moral lessons. Wedo not complain of them in 
the least; but we want to sugyest, now that the Committee 
is rid of them, that these journals turn their attention to 
the Democratic National Committee. There are at least 
two men connected with that Committee, Senators Brice, 
of Ohio, and Gorman, of Maryland, who represent, as the 
Boston Advertiser we'l expresses it, ‘the most obnoxious 
stripe in politics.”’ Let there be a demand for their retire- 
ment. We predict, however, thatif such a demard should 
be expressed, it will not come from the Demccratic or Mug- 
wump sources. 


THE Other event of the week, the resignation of Collector 
Erbardt and the appointment of Senator Fassett as his suc- 
cessor, has caused no small sensation in political circles. 
Collector Erhardt, who has been identified with the inter- 
ests of the city for many years, has never had a superior, 
probably, ta the conduct of the #ffairs of the Custom 
House. A man of excellent business principles, of un- 
questionable integrity, of good administrative ability, he 
has‘ discharged the important duties of his position in a 
manner to merit the praise of the entire mercanti!e com- 
munity. Hedid not regard the Collectorship as an office 
to be used for partisan purposes, but a trust to be admin- 
is*ered On sound busiress principles. He bas been a friend 
from the first to the civil service idea. Why did he 
resign? President Harrison, in his letter accepting 
his resignation, assures him that he has always had 
his confiderce personally and officially, ard tbat he 
had supposed that he weuld remain Collector until his 
term had expired. Mr. Erbardt’s own statement of the 
reason that induced him to resign is that it is because 
the recent policy of the Treasury Department has been to 
control the details of the New York customs administra- 
tion from Washington ‘‘at the dictate of a private indi- 
vidual having no respensibility.” He adds that having 
been deprived of proper control over his subordinates, and 
being thus reduced to a dependent position, he is unwilling 
, longer to assume a responsibility which:o greatly exceeds 
the power conferred. We have only regret to express that 
the services of Collector Erhardt are to be ended in this 
way. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that partisan 
politics is at the bottom of it, and that the private individ- 
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ual referred to by Mr. Erhardt is none other than Mr. 
Thomas H. Platt. The Custom House of New York, ex- 
cept for very brief periods, has always been a political ma- 
chine. Under Collector Erhardt it has been rescued from 
politics, and itis a thousand pities that be is not to finish bis 
term of office. While we deem it necessary to say this much, 
we have no objection to urge to the appointment of Mr. 
Erbardt’s successor. Senator Fassett is one of the young 
and rising Republicans of this State. He has bornean hor. 
orable and distinguished part in the legislation of the 
State, particularly in the last few years, and is a man of 
acknowledged ability and of high character. There seems 
to be no reason to doubt that be will make a very success- 
ful Collector, particularly if he adheres to the policy of his 
predecessor. 





TuHoseE Iowa Republicans who desire the return of the 
armv of rumsellers more than they desire the success of 
the Republican Party are making a show in some places o¢ 
putting up independent Legislative candidates of the 
saloon stripe. The Democrats propose to. mske common 
cause with them and isdorse their candidates. Uader 
these circumstances those of the Third Party who care for 
the principle of Prohibition as much as they care for Party, 
are proposing to assist the Republicans on their Probibi- 
tion platform. This is reasonable; but Third Party leaders 
generally do not favor this course. They are for maintain- 
ing their party and letting Prohibition in Iowatake care 
of itself. They are quite willing that Prohibition should 
be defeated and the State given over to the rum power, be- 
cause such defeat would involve the defeat of the Republi- 
can Party. While the liquor legions are besieging the 
party that stands for actual prohibition, on one side, the 
so-called Prohibition Party is doing what it can to weaken 
it on another side. If the Republican Party should be de- 
feated, Prohibition inevitably goes down in Iowa, avd the 
guilt for its overthrow will lie at the doors of the rum party 
and of the Prohibition Party. 


IN this country the q usdri-centennial celebration of the 
discovery of America by Columbus is almost wholly a b'g 
exposition. That Exposition, we do not doubt, is to be a 
great thing; Chicago is pledged to it, and the United States 
is pledged to it: and we believe it will be the greatest expo- 
sition ever held. Butit is not a celebration of the discovery 
of America by Colambus. It should be nothing more than 
an adjunct toit. As an illustration of what such a cele- 
bration ought to be, from the Italian point of view, we may 
notice the following program iu honor of the event in 
Genoa, the birthplace of Columbus: There will be first an 
Italian-American exbibitiop, then a new opera “ Colum- 
bus’’; then monuments to be erected and unveiled in mem- 
ory of Garibaldi and other distinguished men; then a Co- 
lumbian museum to be established in the house where 
Columbus and his father lived; then an archeological and 
fine arts museum established as the fruit of a bequest of 
the late Duchess of Galliera; then a maritime exposition, 
and, finally an historical, geographical and maritime con- 
gress. In this scheme there is a prepcnderance of exhibi- 
tiop, museums, monuments and music. differing surpris- 
ingly from the Spanish scheme, iu which the important 
features are historical and literary. In our own country 
apart from the grand exposition, we should expect the main 
features be naval, historical and oratorical. 


A FourtH or JULY celebration in South Carolina, con- 
ducted by the whites, is not exactly like one in the 
North, but yet it is something tbat it should occur at all; 
and »s the Columbia State says, the enthusiasm reported 
would have been impossible a few years ago. We are to 
consider it as representing a stage in reconstruction, and 
are to observe that it looks rather to what will be than 
what is. The day was chosen for the presentation of a 
South Carolina State flag to the Cheraw Guards, who 
marched in blue uniforms while the Darlington Guards, in 
gray, marched beside them, and the tattered Confederate 
battle flag of the Eighth South Carolina Regiment waved 
above them. We see nothing said in the long three-cclamn 
account of any United States flag, altho we trust that it was 
not absent. Major K. G. Matheson, commandant of the 
Missouri Military Institute, presented the banner, ‘‘ the 
bonny biue flag of South Carolina,’’ and bade Lis hearers 
“gaze upgn its beauties and gain iuspiration from the 
vision, for wherever the palmetto-d: cked flag has waved its 
blue folds above the shining fields of blue-kissed skies it 
has evir been the symbol of all that is noble, honorable 
and courageous in the lofty ideas of chivalrous mankind.” 
After presentation of the flag and prayer, the Declaration 
of Independence was read and the choir sang ‘“* My Coun- 
try ’Tis of Thee,” avd a young lawyer delivered the ora- 
tion, declaring that Independence Day belongs with more 
right to the South than to the North, and that that man 
must have a narrow intellect who cannot, at least for the 
day, forget ajl bitterness and anger and passion that 
once were aroused at the mention of the name Union, and 
turp back to the self-sacrificing deVotion of our forefathers, 
among whom Soutb Carolinians were foremost in throw- 
ing off the yoke of Great Britain. He recouated the story 
of the War of the Revolution and of the heroes of South 
Carolina, of Cowpens and Eutaw Springs, and theh turned 
to the great inventions and progressive civilization of our 
own day. Again he went back and glorified the character 
of Washington; and once more he overleaped the inter- 
venirg history and scored the corruption of politics, and 
favored woman suffrage, mirabile dictu,and concluded 
by bidding his hearers to devote all their energies to the 
best interests ‘‘of our whole country with malice toward 
none and charity toward all.” All this is not exactly 
accordirg to our style, but on the whole it showed marked 
progress and is pleasantly prophetic, especially as we re- 
member that the exercises were held in * the grove in front 
of the graded school building”’ of Caeraw. That “ graded 
school”’ is »1° 0° the gifts of the new civilization to South 
Carolina, 
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A LATE writer who has been studying the Book of 
Esther, the book in which the name of God does not 
appear, was able to discover four acrostics in that 
beok, which would make the word Jehovah in Hebrew. 
That is, he found one case in which four successive 
words began with the four letters of Jehovah in order; 
another in which the same four letters were found, only 
running backward; another in which the words end with 
the successive letters of the divine name; and yet anotber in 
which the final letters spell it backward. Out of this fact 
Dr. Arthur T. Pierson has constructed in The Homiletic 
Review, a “vindication of the theory that inspiration 
guards not only the thought or concept, but the word in 
which the thought of God is presented.”” When we remem- 
ber that these three letters of the divine name, Yahweh, y, 
h and v, are the letters with which nearly one-third of all 
Hebrew words begin and end, it will not seem quite so 
strange that occasionally four successive words will be 
found that begin or end, either forward or backward, 
with these letters in the order, y, h, v,h. Thus we open 
our Hebrew Bible, and turn over just ove leaf before the 
book of Esther. and we Jight upon a case of such an acros- 
tic in Eccles. x, 20. Probably one could be found on every 
other page. 





THE wavy times crushed Parnell has been vrushed again 
more than once during the past week. Messrs. Dillon and 
O’Brien have been liberated from prison, and have defi- 
nitely refused to ally themselves with their old leader. 
The hopes of Parnellites tave rested tremblingly on 
Mesers. Dillon and O’Brien, who were known to be fair- 
minded men, and who have done their best to unite both 
sides; but that hope has failed. Mr. Parnell’s own personal 
conduct has been so scandalous that it alienated all the re- 
spectable people in his party and set the entire Church in- 
fluence actively against him. One can hardly doubt that 
Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien sympathize with this feeling; 
or, if they do not, policy requires them to seem to do so. 
Their action carries with it the position of The Freeman’s 
Journal, which has hitberto sustained the famous Irish 
leader. But now Mr. O’Dwyer Gray, its chief proprietor, 
publishes a letter showing that in view of the reve- 
lations of the Campbell Jawsuit, and in view of the ut- 
terances of Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien, be wil! henceforth 
reject the leadership of Mr. Farnell. The Church is 
against bim,the Irish leaders are against him, bis own 
newspaper has turned against bim, and the people, as 
proved by the elections, are against bim; but all Heaven 
and earth could not force bim to retire. His hot speech 
last Sunday is notice of that. He wiil fight uatil a new 
e'ection takes him out of Parliawent. 


Our readers may not.all unders‘and pré cisely what is the 
reason for the outbreaks in China from which missions, 
and especially Catholic missions, have so repeatedly suf- 
fered for more than a century. The cause is a widely 
spread belief among the Chinese and a general repetition 
of the calumny that the Christians kill infants for the pur- 
pose of using their eyes and other parts of the body for 
medicine. It would seem, perhaps, incredible that such a 
belief should be general, and yet when we remember how 
general bas been in certain parts of Europe the belief that 
Jews kidnap Christian children and sill them in connec- 
tion with the Passover, we must not judge them too 
harshly. The occasion for this calumny is this: [t has 
been for a long while an important part of the work done 
by Catholic missionaries to baptize moriband icfants, ve- 
lievingthat the baptism will secure their eternal salva- 
tion. Besides this it is their habit to establish orphanages 
in which infants, especially female, are gathered, baptized 
and reared. Ofcourse the death rate is very large in such 
establishments and a great many infants are buried. This 
fact being known, an excitable and suspicious people im- 
agine that the foreign devils murder the children, and they 
can conceive for no other reason except to make medicine 
of parts of their bodies. It has sometimes been proposed to 
try to persuade the Catholic missions to give up this form 
of work, but with their belief that is impossible, and it is 
hardly to be. anticipated that even the Pope could be in- 
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... Our Gatholié contemporaries will recall our kindly 
warnings to them months ago, that they be very careful 
how they accept as trustworthy the personal attacks made 
by Father Crafc and the writers connected with the Indian 
Bureau who had deluged the press. We have intended to 
keep an impartial attitude ia this matter, and our views 
have been justified. The Freeman’s Journal, which has 
been the most uurestrained of all the Catholic papers, ha’ 
heard the news from Baltimore and St. Paul, and this week 
has not a single editorial word, neither has The Catholic 
Review. We wish they had been willang to say ¢s much as 
The Catholic Mirror has. The Catholic press is learning 
a little too late what it might have learned weeks ago from 
Archbishop [reland’s letter, which we published, saying 
that he had no special reason to complain of the action of the 
Indian Commissioner in his province. But they preferred to 
take their cue from a turbulent half Indian priest, who had 
been expelled from a reservation, and from an emplosé of 
the Indian Bureau discharged for cause. Now that same 
employé bas been discharged for stirring up strife from 
the Catholic Bureau itself. Some lessors bave been 
learned, and we trust peace will reign. 


...-A case of which we have more than once spoken was 
decided last week by the United States district court at 
Memphis, Tenn. A Seventh Day Adventist, R. M. King, 
was convicted of Sabbath-breakirg in plowing a field on 
Sunday. He appealed to the Supreme Court of the State, 
and the sentence was affirmed. The case was then taken 
up by the Adventists and the Natioasal Secular Associs- 
tion, and appealed to the Fedecal Coart, and argued on 
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the ground that the conviction was contrary to the Bill of 
Rights of the State of Tennessee and the Constitution of 
the United States. The decision does not so much trav- 
erse the subject of the constitutionality of the law against 
Sabbath-breaking, but it says it is not the province of the 
Federal Court to review the case of a conviction under 
process of the State law. The decision may be right, but 
the law which does not allow a man whorests on Saturday 
to work Sunday in such a way as not to interfere with the 
rest of others is bad law, and bad morals, and bad religion. 


..--The tobacco habit is worse in ministers and teachers 
because they are looked upto by the young as examples. 
In the sehools the deleterious effect of tobacco is taught as 
a lesson to be learned, and if then the scholars see the 
teacher or minister or Sunday-school superintendent 
smoking the poison it cannot bat contradict the instruc- 
tion. Next to these the use of tobacco is worse in physi- 
cians, as they are compelled to visit constantly the cham- 
bers of the sick where a foul breath wili be offensive. We 
have known delicate or invalid women to say that, much 
as they loved their minister or physician, his visit was 
rendered disagreeble by the odor of tobacco of which he 
could not rid himself. 


.--- Those who point to increased activity in manufactur- 
iog and other industries as the result of the McK nley 
Tariff are accused of simply seeing what they wish to see. 
But what a British Consul-General in New York sees can 
hardly be discounted on this ground. Consul-General 
Booker writes to the British Foreign Office in the follow- 
ing vein: : 

“Influenced by the new and higher duties afforded fer the 
benefit of American manufacturing interests, new life has been 
imparted to the cotton, woolen, worsted and knit underwear 
industries. Everywhere, especially in the Southern States, new 
textile mills have been going up with surprising activity and all 
the old corporations have been operated on full time.” 


.... The city of Toronto, Ontario, is furpishing an object 
lesson in municipal ownership. A year agoit purchased a 
street railway, and the general public are very much 
pleased with the results of the investment. Under munici- 
pal ownership the wages of the employés have been in- 
creased to fifteen cents per hour as the minimum figure, 
and the hours of work reduced to ten us the maximum 
time. Seven hundred and sixty-three men were employed, 
707 of them working full time as against 715 employed the 
year before of whom 604 worked full time. Tne total 
amount of wages paid was increased by $1,145 per week. 


..-- The dilemma the Democratic Party will be in if it 
puts free silver and free trade both in its platform is in- 
dicated by this significant observation by Harper’s Weekly: 

“ But it does not follow that a man will vote for a chance to 
revise the tariff if his vote is also to count for debasing the cur- 
rency. Those who desire a reasonable tariff do not wish it more 
earnestly than a sound currency.” : 

Free trade and free silver would sait the party in the South 
and West well enough; but in the pivotal State of New 
York free silver would do them great harm. 


....[n a letter to The Churchman Bishop Coxe calis 
attention to the fact that a bishop has lately “‘ disturbed 
our peace” by the ordination of a clergyman “as an even- 
ing solemnity,” a service which allows “ nocturnal com- 
munion.” From one in the position of Bishop Coxe, who 
is pot a ritualist, we do not quite understand what is the 
objection to nocturnal communion. In other Protestant 
churches ordination often takes place in the evening, and it 
would occur to no one that it would be improper at an 
hour which would, on a week day, often be much more 
convenient than the morning. 


....The new Constitution of Mississippi makes it a white 
man’s State by its provision that a poll tax shall be paid 
four months in advance of election. Returns from half the 
counties show a registration of 44,971 whites and 17,331 
Negroes. That is, there will be for the whole State a reg- 
istration of scarce a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
voters, white and black, and three-quarters of them white. 
It is bad policy to narrow the suffrage soas to keep out 
the poor, but if it is done the Negroes have no right to 
complain if they do not want to pay the poll tax. It is as 
fair a way as can be devised to suppress their vote. 


...-One of the foolish notions of the Farmers’ Alliance 
politicians is that alien ownership of land should be for- 
bidden. The Alliance Legislation of Kansas acted on that 
notion last winter, and the result promises to be as stirring 
asthe most rapid Alliance man could desire. A cotton 
company organized in London with a capital of about 
$25,000,000 was about to establish extensive carding works 
in Kansas; but the law forbids them to obtain land and 
their enterprise will be taken elsewhere. Experience is a 
hard teacher, but the Alliance is determined not to learn 
in any other school. 


....Mayor Grant,of this City, has delivered himself on the 
subject of Sunday legislation, as in favor of laws concern- 
ing liquor-selling that can be enforced. The present laws 
against Sunday-selling cannot be enforced, he says. What 
kind of a law could be enforced? Why one permitting 
Sunday selling during certain hours. That is, the only 
law that can be enforced is one that lets down the bars. 
This is not simply the rumseller’s view of the function of 
law, itis, also, the criminal’s view of it. 


....[t is an interesting coincidence that in these days of 
Higher Criticism there should be a movement to endow in 
the University of Denver a Wycliffe professorship to teach 
all the students the perennial vitality and power of the 
Bible. Bishop H. W. Warren has begun this endowment 
and besides other absorbing duties will give the first 
course of instruction the coming winter. This is believed 
to be the first endowment for such a purpose in our col- 
leges. We wish it abundant success. 


....Bishops understand that they must obey the canons, 
as well as humbler clergy. Bishop Potter, of this diocese, 
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Christian Association, but first, asin duty bound, wrote to 
the rector of the Episcopal Church there, asking if he had 
apy objection. He replied that it would interfere with the 
interests of his own church, as he had a service arranged 


for that night, and the Bishop had to recall his accept- 
ance. 


--. Senator Gorman, of Maryland, was one of the free sil- 
ver men in the Senate last winter. Now his party’s con- 
vention in Maryland has made a declaration which really 
points in the opposite direction. At the same time the 
Senator comes in for lots of laudation. A less popular 
man might have been openly rebuked. It is a good sign to 
see a democratic Convention calling a halt in crazy silver 
legislation. 


....These private training institutes, to prepare people 
for the missionary work, we do not much believe in. The 
best training is the general training of college and semina- 
ry, and the short-cut courses are not to be encouraged. We 
hear of thousands of young men pledged to the missionary 
work; but they do not materialize, and it is as well that 
they do not, except as they get a good education. 


--.-lf the Swiss keep on mu»king railroads everywhere 
the didigence will soon be a thing of the past. Their latest 
achievement is the construction of a railway from Viége to 
Zermatt, through Stalden and St. Nicholas. Thenext step 
will be to make one up the Riffelberg, and then there will 
be no excuse for apy traveler who fails to look upon the 
precipices of the Matterhorn. 


---.While Senator Pefferis in Texas preaching the most 
advanced doctrines of paternalism, Roger Q Mills has been 
in this vicinity denouncing some things as paternalism, 
which, if really paternal, are a necessary function of Gov- 
ernment—for example, anti-liquor legislation. If the pro- 
tection of society against evil things is paternalism, we 
need to havé a degree of it. 


...eThe Canadian Parliament, after a long discussion, 
has, by a majority of twenty-six, declared against a re- 
duced tariff and against unrestricted reciprocity with the 
United States. This shows that the Conservatives are 
holding their own notwithstanding the loss of their leader, 
and the scandals which have disgraced one of their minis- 
ters. 


--.-One ef the “ worst forms” of the Higher Criticism— 
that of Hermann Schultz—“ leaves us everything in the 
Old Testament which we want for our Christian system.”’ 
This we copy from an article by Prof. Frank Hugh Foster, 
of Oberlin Theological Seminary, in the August Magazine 
of Christian Literature. Is Oberlin about to follow 
Union? 


.... Reciprocity is a marked feature of our present na- 
tional policy. By it we have secured some manifest advan- 
tages for our trade with Brazil, with Cuba and Porto Rico, 
ard negotiations with other American States are nearing a 
favorable issue. The beauty of it is that it is thoroughly 
consistent with our settled policy of Protection. 


.... There is a shameful abuse of the divorce law in South 
Dakota, where hundreds have gone to reside the three 
months necessary to secure adivorce. The next Legislature 
must attend to this matter, and meanwhile we bope the 
judges will be very strict in requiring evidence of genuine 
residence. 


...-Female suffrage is within the reach of practical pol- 
itics, to use Lord Salisbury’s expression, in Australia as 
well as in Great Britain, The motion of Sir Heary Parks 
to grant the right of suffrage to women in New South 
Wales was rejected by a vote of 57 to 34 by the legislative 
assembly. 


.-..Several members of Christian churches in Pomona, 
Cal., have recen‘ly joined the Mormons and now defend 
polygamy. This suggests that it will not do to give up 
the duty of seeing to it that the laws against polygamy 
are vigorously enforced. 


----The promise which comes to us from Europe of the 
success of the Chicago Fair is very hopeful. The Fair 
Commissioners are visiting the various countries, and mul- 
titudes of exbibits are promised. The French exhibition 
‘of art will be very large. 


...-The New York Republican State Convention is to be 
held at Rochester, September’9th. If its choice of candi- 
date for Governor is a wise one, the party should carry tne 
State this fall. Collector Fassett would have made a capi- 
tal standard-bearer. 


....The British Wesleyan Conference did a good service 
when it spent an honr last Friday praying for the Prince 
of Wales, that he might set a good example before the 
people. That is a prayer that will have its influence here 
if it does not above. 


....-In the great city of New Orleans, where Lottery’s 
seat is, there are not sufficient fands in the treasury to 
open the schools September 1st, and a great entertainment 
is now being provided for to raise $25,000 to supplement 
the public money. 


....Ex-President Cleveland declines to takes the stump 
in Ohio for Governor Campbell this Fall, as was to have 
been expected. It would have been interesting, tho, to 
have had a few joint discussions between him and Major 
McKinley. 


..-.-Collector Ehrhardt’s predecessor, appointed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, came from Buffalo; his successor comes 
from Eimira. It is a better rule to take aresident of the 
city, who knows its business men and its business interests. 


....The English papers are advertising Monte Carlo by 
telling of the exceptional luck of gamblers. They had 
better tell the other side of the story, which is far more 
instructive. 


....[t is not bi’-cy’-cle with two accents, but bi-cy-cle with 
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Hicligions Sutelligence. 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAE 
WORKERS. 


BY FRED L. NORTON, 


THE Ninth General Conference of Christian Workers for 
Communion, Refreshment and Rest, opened at Northfield 
Seminary Thursday evening, July 80th, and will continue 
in session till Sunday evening, August 9th. This conven- 
tion is held under the leadership and at che invitation of 


.Evangelist Dwight 1. Moody; and this year is the tenth 


anniversary of his establishment of these gatherings. The 
meetiogs will be held morning, afternoon and evening; and 
altho the attendance has been small at the opening ses- 
sions, owing largely to a storm on the first day, the num- 
ber of applications has been larger than ever before, and 
the total attendance will doubtless exceed that of any pre 
vious convention. The seminary buildings, which accom- 
modate 450 boarders, have proved issufficient to provide 
for the guests; and accordingiy rooms for 100 have been 
fitted up at Mt. Hermon, Mr. Moody’s companion 
school to this seminary, four miles distant across the Con- 
necticut. Those rooming at Mt. Hermon will drive here, 
where the meetings are held, alter breakfast, and will stay 
until the evening session, dinner and supper being served 
in Marquand Hall, one of the seminary buildings. 

This convention gathers some of the foremost orthodox 
preachers and speakers of the country. The addresses of 
the first few days have been by the Rev. R. A. Torrey, of 
Chicago, Ill.; the Rev. A. S. Gumbart, of Boston, leader of 
the Tremont Temple Bible-class; and Evangelists L. W. 
Munhall aod S. Hartwell Pratt. Other speakers who will 
be present are, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London, Eng.; the 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell and the Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, Penn.; the Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., 
of Boston; the Rev. H.C. Mabe, D.D, and others, The 
well-known Gospel singers, Ira D. Sankey and George C. 
Stebbins, have charge of that department in the couven- 
tion; and all who have heard singing ia Northfield will 
recognize what it means to say that in volume and enthu- 
siasm that during this convention ha’ never been excelled 
rere. Mra. Stebbin:, Miss St. John, Mre. Tanner and Prof. 
J. J. Low and wife assist the leaders of song. 

The feature of the convention thus far has been an 
address by Evangelist Munhali, delivered Friday morn- 
ing, on “‘Tne Highest Critics vs. the Higher Critics.” It 
was a vigorous deaunciation of the higher criticism, which 
the speaker claimed was directly contrary to the testimony 
of Christ and the Holy Spirit, whom he calied the highest 
critics of the authority of the Bible. The particular object 
of attack was the denial of the theory of verbal inspiration 
by the advanced critics of the Bible, and the speaker cited 
many passages to show that the testimony of the Bible 
itself was ali directly in favor of verbal inspiration. In 
the afternoon of the same day an address was given by 
Evangelist Pratt, 1n which he criticised the present popu- 
lar preaching of the so-called “universal fatherhood of 
God and universal brotherhood of man.’’ This, he said, 
would logicaily do away with the necessity of the Holy 
Spirit and the atonement, and would result in universel- 
ism. It is a well-knowo fact that these conventions are 
exceeding’ y conservative and very strongly orthodox in 
the doctrines inculcated, and any one who comes here 
expecting to hear views interesting because heretical will 
be disappointed. One of the most remarkable facts in 
connection with these gatherings is the unanimity with 
which speakers avoid subjects wherein they are likely to 
come ih conflict with each othér and the useiess discussion 
of unimportant d etrinesa so often indulgedin at similar 
religious conventions. This is neither a denominational 
council of war nor a doctrinal tournameat in which the 
supporter of every different view has his field day. itis a 
gathering for the prayerful, careful study of the Bibie 
and thase doctrines which it teaches,on which all Chris- 
tians are united and which are most practically helpful in 
the Christian life. 

Two innovations have been made this year. Mr. Moody’s 
lack of program is well known, but two days have been 
arranged for the consideration of abjects. Tues- 
day, August 5th, is to be devoted to * missions, and 
the presence of Drs. Gordon, Pierson, and Mabie, with 
many mturned missionaries, promises to make good the 
assurance of the advance circular, that the day will be of 
great interest and importance to the cause of missions. 
The following day will be given up to city missions and 
evangelization. The other new feature of the present con- 
ference is the introduction of short prayer services at the 
close of each evening session. These services correspond to 
the delegation prayer meetings held by the students in at- 
tendance at the July summer school, and are expected to 
fix: the work of the day inthe minds of the congregation, 
and to induce a receptive frame of mind for the following 
day’s services. 

On Saturday such subjects as How to mark the Bible, 
How to handle inquirers, and Hew to teach the Sunday- 
school lesson were taken up; and Sunday was a day 
crowded with interest from morning till night. 

East NORTHFIELD, Mass. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE news froth Mr. Spurgeon’s bedside has been at 
different times discouraging and encouraging. He seems 
to be quiet. and able to sleep and eat, but there appears to 
be no decided progress toward recovery. 


....-Lord Salisbury, the English Premier, in a recent ad- 
dress, said it would be necessary to “fight with the utmost 
vigor,” to maintain the Established Churches in Wales 
and Scotland. In England the issue is further away. 


«++eThe Rev. Dr. John Hopkins Worcester, Jr., was unan- 
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Union Theologicsl Seminary, in this city, on Thursday 
last, at a special meeting of the directors. Dr. Worcester 
graduated from Union Theological Seminary in 1871. He 
was born at St. Johnsbury, Vt., in 1845, and graduated 
from the University of Vermont in 1865. He is now pastor 
of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, in Chicago, and is 
presideat of the Union Seminary Alumni Association. 
He is also the second member of the Committee of Con- 
ference which was appointed by the recent General Assem- 
bly to confer with the directors of the Union Theological 
Semioary. It is expected that he will accept the Chair. 


-.-- While it certainly is true that the German govern™ 
ments do not make ample provision for the erection of new 
churches and the appointment of more pastors for the 
a@reat growing centers of population, it certainly is a mis- 
take to think that little or nothing is being done. In the 
province of Silesia, for instance, the Prussian Government 
has within the last ten years erected forty-four new Protest- 
ant churches, established twenty-three new parishes and 
is projecting thirteen more. In the last four years alone 
fourteen parishes were created and twenty-two churches 
built, while the number of vicariates bas grown from 
twenty to thirty. Similar progres#is reported from many 
other sections in Germany. 


..+e4n the Common Pleas Court, Cleveland, O., Judge 
Hamilton decided last week the injuaction case agaiast 
the Evangelical Association. He eajoined the Board of 
Publication from making up any deficiencies in the sala- 
ries of Bishops Esher and Bowman, or from paying any 
money to the Illinois, Des Moines, Oregon, or Platte River 
conferences. The Coart, however, refused to interfere 
with the conduct of any of the publications of the associa- 
tion. The court found that the expulsion of Bishops Esher 
and Bowman was according to the Church Discipline and 
that there was no evidence of predjudice or frand on the 
part of the trial conferences. If the bishops wished to 
object to the trial, they should have done so during the 
progress of the trials and not after the trials were over. 
The decision is a victory for the minority faction in the 
Church. 


....-The annual statistics of the Presbyterian Church 
prepared by Dr. Wm. Henry Roberts, the Stated clerk, are 
jast completed. Tne number of presbyteries is 216, an 
advance of three on 1890. There are 6,223 ministers en- 
rolled as against 6,158 last year, an increase of only sixty- 
tive, while 1890 showed an advance of 222 over 1889. There 
are7.970 churches, & growth of 176 in the year. The total 
number of communicants is 806,796, as against 775,903 for 
1800, while the additions have been 97,585 (of which 59,650 
were by examination) as against 84,672 in 1890. The Sab 
bath-schools show an increase of 16,217, the total number 
being 883,680. Thecontributions as a whole show a falling 
off, being $14.062,356 instead of $14,368,131. The decrease 
is in certain special lines, education receiving only $154,- 
518 instead of $470,356 in 1890, when, however, there were 
special efforts made. The Relief Fund, $116,573, shows an 
decrease of $10,189; Freedmen, $124,814, a decreaseof $13,- 
574; Aid for Colleges, $163,920, a decrease of $84,187; Congre- 
gational, $9.764,379, a decrease of $235,220. On the other 
hand Home Missions, $995,625, shows an advance of $105,769; 
Foreign Missions, $784,496, an advance of 362 101; Sabbath- 
school Work, $°31,915, an advance of $23,270; Church Erec- 
tion, $360,944, ao advance of $47,825; Sustentation, $63,117, 
an advance of $7,762. 








Missions. 
JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 


BY J. L. ATKINSON, D.D., 
A Missionary of the American Board. 








ARRIVING in San Francisco from Japan at the end of 
May of the present year, I read in one of the morning 
papers an article on the subjcct of Japanese Immigration. 

‘ A few Japanese women without any visible means of sup- 
port had been landed by a previous steamer, and this was 
made the text“ef the newspaper's article. The paper 
struck a loud wée68Gf alarm at the coming over in increas- 
ingly large numbers of the Japanese. It said that it had 
raised its voice against the incoming of the Chinese, but 
that no attention had been paid to its cry until almost too 
late. With that fact in mind, the paper went on to say, 
action should be taken at once to arrest the incoming of 
the Japanese, or a trouble similar to the one they had ex- 
perienced with the Chivese would soon be on them. 

In so far as the article referred to the immigration of 
Japanese women for immoral purposes there can be no 
difference of opinion among intelligent and moral people; 
such Japanese women ought not to be allowed to Jand on 
our shores, We ougnt, however, on the other hand, to do 
our best to prevent American women of the same charac- 
ter from going to Japa: —and to China 

The Japanese Government is now taking measures to 
prevent the exportation of this class of its women. Pass- 
ports from tbe Local Governments allowing departure 
from the country must be secured by all J«panese in- 
tending to go abroad. When a womar is the applicant the 
official inquiries as to ber purpose, her financial status, her 
home, together with the auspices under which she is going 
abroad, are very searching. Notwithstanding this there 
are frequent cases of smuggled passages and of passports 
acquired through false representations. If, therefore, San 
Francisco desires the exclusion of this class of immigrants 
only, it is evidently a desire with which the Government 
of Japan sympathizes and which it is doing its. best to 
satisfy. It is evident, however, that, ip so far as the San 
Francisco Chronicle speaks for the people of that city, 
the exclusion of all Japanese is desired and contemplated. 
It says: 

“ The immigration question at this port is assum ing great im- 
portance, particularly with reference to the landing of Japan- 
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ese, who are coming over in great numbers and making deter- 
mined efforts to stayhere. It is proposed to establish a Japanese 
colony on the Pacific coast, and agents in Japan are now hold- 
ing forth promises of the great riches to be gained here to in- 
duce the natives to enter into the scheme. Indeed, little coax- 
ing is necessary, and the indications are that a great influx of 
Japanese immigrants is imminent. The customs officials view 
the matter this way, and every effort is being made to get such 
legal machinery as may be used against them in such shape as 
te be ready for any emergency.” 


The San Francisco Chronicle further says: 


“*The City of Peking "—a steamer belonging to the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, which plies between San Francisco, 
Yokohama and Hong Kong—recently brought news to the In- 
spector of Immigration at this port, of the organization of a Jap- 
anese colony to settie somewhere in California. Kataoka Ken- 
kichi is the originator of the movement. He is a native of Tosa, 
Japan, and a Member of the House of Representatives, a gentie- 
man noted for his‘ shrewdness and virtue,’ it is said. who has 
become weary of the ever-changing condition of political affairs 
in his native land. He was once an influential member of the 
Liberal Party, but now proposes to resign his seat in the Diet 
and devote himseif to bis pet scheme of establishing a Japanese 
colony in California. At present he is soliciting the co-opera- 
tion of other moneyed men of the Empire, and aiready his plans 
have assumed practical shape. At Tosa and other places in 
the interior of Japan his agents are selecting able-bodied mar- 
tied farmers, of from twenty to thirty years of age. These are 
to form the advance guard of the colony. Mr. Kataoka is a 
Christian, by conversion, and two of his sons are at present in 
Vancouver. To them has heen intrusted the task of selecting a 
suitable site for the colony.” 

The writer has known Mr. Kataoka since the spring of 
1878. His record, so far as known, has been that of a 
thoughtful, earnest, upright man. He is of the two- 
sworded class—therefore, a man of good rank and position. 
He bas been a professing Christian for some years, and an 
office bearer in his church in Kochi, Tosa. He is both an 
earnest Christian and an ardent patriot. He desires, and 
has long labored for, the best good of his people on politi- 
cal, financial, intellectual, moral and religious lines. Be- 
fore leaving Japan in May, I heard rumors among the 
Japavese of my acquaintance, of this plan to raise up and 
send out a large colony to America, but understood that 
Count Itagaki—the chief of the Radical Party, and a gen- 
tleman very much attracted by and attached to everything 
American—was the moving spirit. It makes but little 
difference which of these be the prime mover ia the mat- 
ter, for they are both high-minded gentlemen and ardent 
admirers of the United States. My acquaintance with 
both of them began at the same time, thirteen years ago. 
lf Mr. Kataoka be the active head of the proposed colony 
there can be no doubt but that those who come in the 
company will be picked men and women. No loose, lazy 
or vicious people will be allowed to enter our country un- 
der his auspices. Farmers and artisans with their wives, 
with a sprinkling of students, will probably compose the 
mejority of those who come. They will be sober, indus- 
trious, intelligent, cleanly, and in all probability will be 
under Christian instruction. There is one such colony 
now ia the Hokkaido, Japan. That colony has a public 
building which is used as both church and schoolhouse. A 
church has been organized among the colonists, and they 
have a well educated gentleman for pastor, whose salary 
they fully pay. The colonists are not al] Christians, but 1t 
is well known that the colony is planted on a Christian 
foundation. Mr. Kataoda is acquainted with that colony, 
with its officers, its methods and its success; and it is 
highly probable that he is planning for a colony in Cali- 
fornia on the basis of the one in the Hokkaido. 

A colony of this nature would be as great a good to Cali- 
fornia as a similar one of Europeans would be in Minnesota 
or Michigap. It would surely require both bigoted nar- 
rowness and perverse cruelty to exclude such people from 
the land which has forits National motto “£ Pluribus 
Unum,” 

The Japanese, unlike the Chinese in almost every par- 
ticular, would adopt our dress, our food, our customs. 
They would eagerly avail themselves of our educational 
advantages, and make no complaint—as some immigrants 
have done—of the use of the English language in our 
schools. Some of them would become American c!tizens— 
if our laws will allow—and would remain and become a 
part ofthe nation; while others would return to their na- 
tive land to give the benefit of their pecuniary, political 
educational and moral and religious acquisitions to their 
fellow-countrymen. 

The journal already quoted, speaking of an arrival of a 
number of Japanese, says: 


* Twenty-six Japanese arrived on the ‘ City of Peking.’ Ali 
of them were allowed to land. Only two women were in the 
party, both servants of a lady whe is to reside in Berkeley for a 
couple of years. Allof themen had money, some claimed to 
own considerable property in Japan. Some were students, 
some farmers, some artisans. One bright young fellow said he 
came over here to study the customs of the peopie with the in- 
tention of going back and teaching his countrymen the ways 
of civilized, Christian men.” 


It is not probable that any company of men and women 
brought over bere by Mr. Kataoka would be one whit be- 
hiod these twenty-six in any respect, yet the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle can deliberately argue for their exclusion! 

From tbe days of Perry until now Japan has looked on 
America as its first and best friend. This nation is called 
by the Japanese their Dati-onjin—Great Benefactor. 
To this feeling—in part—American missions owe 
their great success in the Empire. To this is due 
the desire of every student to come to America and 
enter our collegiate and other educational ivstitutions. 
This feeling, also, isthe disposing cause in moving Mr. Ka- 
taoka to organize a colony for settlement in some part of 
California. 

How can we, then, as a nation shut our “ Golden Gate” 
in the face of tris eager, enterprising and interesting race, 
which so looks up to, admiring, idealizing and almost idol- 





izing, us? The shut them-out policy would not only dis- 
appoint and incense them, it would bring shame to our 








own faces, probable disaster to our missionary work, and_ 
some considerable loss to our trade. Japan is not a loose 
jointed giant like China, which cannot call together and 
utilize its vast powers; it is a compact, wide-awake, high- 
spirited nation, intensely sensitive to insult and unkind 
treatment, and ready to resent anything of the sort on the 
moment, 

The Japan Weekly Mail, an English paper, published in 
Yokohama, owned and edited by an ex-officer of the British 
Army, Captain Brinkley, on quoting some of the foregoing 
extracts, says: 


“ft is evident from all this that a result Jong feared is now 
in sight. The Americans are beginning to agitate against 
Japanese immigration as they have already agitated with suc- 
cess against Chinese. Without considering the rights and 
wrongs of such action, we can easily foresee its issue, namely, 
that the very exceptional popularity now enjoyed by the United 
Statesin Japan, will be changed into dislike and indignation. 
The Japanese wiil be bitterly and justly hurt to find themselves 
treated as uncivilized Urientals, whose ingress into a Western 
State tends to demoralize its people and disturb its good order- 
It has never been charged against them that they are prone to 
any of the vices which are supposed to render the Chinese un- 
desirable acquisitions, and if America adopts an exclusionary 
attitude toward them there will be difficulty in discovering any 
tangible reasons for it. We cannot conceive, however, that the 
agitution now seemingly imminent is likely to extend beyond a 
limited section of the people of the Pacific slope, or to be seri- 
ously regarded by American Legislators.” 


We may well hope that the Japan Weekly Mail’s opin- 
ion of the good sense of Americans may not be at fault in 
this matter. It is just as well, however, that the nation at 
large should know of the attitude aud proposed action of 
the San Francisco Chronicle and its sympathizers toward 
Japanese immigration, as a grave danger and a great 
national disgrace, may thus be averted. 

NEWTON CENTER, Mass. 





...-Additional reports of rioting come from China. There 
appears to be danger in Fa-chau; and mission premises at 
Fubning, on the coast northeast of Fu-chau, and at Yen- 
ping, on the Min River, northwest of Fu-chau, have beeao 
attacked by the mob, and some of the inmates killed. Fa- 
chau is occupied bythe A. B. C. F. M., the Methodist Epis- 
copal Chureh and the Church Missionary Society. Fub 
ning and Yen-ping are occupied by the Church Missionary 
Society. 








Che Sunday-Sehool. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 16th. 


THE FIVE THOUSAND FED.—Joun v1, 1-14. 

Notes.—‘ After these things.’’—As much as a year after. 
Jesus had returned to Galilee, sent out his disciples to 
preach, and was himself wearied wi'h bis work and needed 
rest.- ** To the other side of the sea ”—See Luke ix, 10. It 
was round the northern point of the sea, at one of the 
places called Bethsaida. “* Galilee, which is the Sea of 
Tiberias.”’—It is clear from this that Jobn cid not write in 
Palestine, but at a distance, for people who needed to bave 
the name explained. “ Followed him.’’—Not all imme- 
diately, but kept following him.-———“ Into the mountain.” 
—For further rest and retirement. -The Passover, the 
feast of the Jews, was at hand,.”’—Johno has to explain for his 
Gentile readers what the Passover was. The nearness of 
the Passover explains why such multitudes happened to 
be coming. They were going to Jerusalem, and turned 
aside to follow him. ** Saith unto Philip,’’—W hat Jesus 
is here said to have said to Pnuilip, in the other Gospels the 
disciples are reported as saying to him a little later. The 
whole conversation on the matter is partly reported by 
each evangelist. “Two hundred pennyworth.’’—As a 
penny, or denarius, was a little over seventeen cents, this 
would be about thirty-five dollars—a very large sui for 
them, and gaite beyond their means. pe am 
Round, thin, fiat, unraised cakes. “* Fishes,”’—Small, 
dried, probably smo ed or salted. for relishes, like sardines 
or herrings. ** Five thousand men.””—The women and 
children not counted, who sat down promiscuously by 
themselves. ** The broken pieces,””—Left after the distri- 
bation; not the fallen fragments. * Twelve baskets.”’— 
Not like large bushel baskets, but such as a man micht 
have to carry his food in, as we do a lunch basket. Here 
there was one for each disciple, his wallet. 

Instruction.—Jesus was human, like us, and needed his 
rest or vacativn. In thinking of him as divine, we must 
not forget his huomanity. When we rest, after toil, we are 
doing what he did. Only let us be sure that our work is 
useful, like his. 

Jesus was willing cheerfully to give up his rest when 
the people wanted his help. He was the world’s helper, 
and their help was more important than his rest. 

It is not said that the multitudes came to get instrac- 
tion, but out of a desire to see the man who did miracles, 
and probably hoping to see more. It was not a wrong 
motive, but far from the best. 

Jesus’ question, ‘‘Whence are we to buy bread?’’ was 
meant to test the disciple. Jesus tests us whenever he 
puts us into circumstances of trial out of which we know 
not how to extricate oursevels. Let our faith and works 
always find an answer. — 

To do his miracle Jesus took what there was, the five 
barley loaves and the two fishes. We, too, have to make 
the most of what we have. It may be little, but we can do 
a@ great deal with it if we try. Jay Gould came to New 
York witha mouse trap, and made it into all his miliions. 
Abraham Lincoln began with an ax to split rails, and be 
was the savior of his country. Many a boy has beguD 
with only his hands, and earned his education and made & 
great and useful man. ° 

That was a good boy. First, he was provident. He took 






































his food with him when he went into the desert. Next, 
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be was generous. When Jesus wanted it he gave it all to 
him. He got it all back, and a miracle besides of feeding 
all the rest. “ 

Jesus’ miracle was not ‘giving choicest cake to the mul- 
titude, but the cheapest common food, barley bread and a 
cheap relish, as we would give brea and cheese. For a 
feast he might make wiae, for a hungry crowd he gave 
solid coarse fare, which is far the best. 

Before performing his miracle Jesus made the people sit 
down. They expected something. They had a little faith. 
They had to get ready, Let a minister try to give spiritual 
food to the people, but he must first make them sit down. 
He must get them into the church, and they will have a 
right to complain if he does not give them some good 
solid food. 

Jesus then gave thanks. He thanked God for a very 
small provision. Even the smallest mercies are to be 
thankfully received. 

We should never sit down to a meal without asking God’s 
blessing on our meal. This isone of the most important 
lessons in this passage. The food isfromGod. You should 
feel thankful and tell God so. Let that be said, if the fam- 
ily sit down together, by the head of the family. If one can- 
not say it aloud, let it be said to one’s self. It is not good 
manners to sit down to meat and not thank God. 

Jesus also teaches alesson of economy. It is true that he 
could repeat the miracles, but be would not do it unless it 
was necessary. He would not have things thrown away 
wastefully, in expectation of a fresh miracle. We waste 
fsrtoomach. Itis said that an American family wastes 
food enough to feed a French family. It is not so much 
what is earned as what is saved that gives comfort or 
wealth. 

The people got a good lesson out of the miracle. They 
said it was proof that Jesus was from God. That was right, 
so far, and then it was their duty to obey him. 








Diblical Research. 
HARNACE ON THE ARISTIDES APOLOGY. 


WITHOUT a doubt no New Testament specialist has a bet- 
ter right to speak on the merits and critical value of the 
new Aristides Apology, discovered by Dr. Rendel Harris 
and published in the “‘ Texts and Studies,” edited by J. Ar- 
mitage Robinson, than Professor Adolf Harnack, now the 
occupant of Neander’s chair in the University of Berlin. In 
the course of a lengthy review published in the Theolo- 
gische Literaturzeitung, 1891, Nos. 12 and 13, edited by 
himself and Schiirer, of Kiel, Harnack gives his conclu- 
sions in these words: 


‘* Whoever expects to find in this new Apology new solutions 
on the problems of the primitive history (Urgeschichte) of Chris- 
tianity or on the development and expression of Christian teach- 
ings, will be disappointed. In respect to the first matter, the 
writing contains as good as nothing; in regard to the latter, it 
contains nothing that we did not know before. But just for 
this reason it is a welcome witness for us, for it teaches us that 
from the First Letter of Clement, the Didache, Justin and other 
writings, we have really discovered the type of Gentile Christi- 
anity and not merely one of its special forms. The Apology of 
Aristides, in regard to theological insight, art and learning 
cannot in the remotest degree be compared with the works of 
Justin; but it gives the fundamental characteristics of Christian 
Hellenism with ex'raordinary strength and clearness. Who- 
soever as a theologian has not lost his appreciation for the grand 
power of simple thoughts, will read thé Apology with pleasure 
andoen finishing feel touched by the picture from the life of the 
early Christian congregations. The Apology reminds usstrongly 
of the Teachings, of the fragments of theKerygma of Peter, of the 
Letter of Diognetus. The decisive central thought ot the author 
is his spiritual monotheism. His religious relations seem to be 
restricted to the relation to the Almighty God, the Creator of 
Heaven and earth. The spiritual monotheism he gives at the 
opening of his address, adding the principal proofs, consisting of 
different forms of the cosmological arguments. The chief part 
of the address consists of the refutation of the polytheism of the 
Chaldeans, Greeks and Egyptians. Aristides shows that the 
pictures, the elements, the human beings, the Greek gods, the 
animals that were regarded as sacred by the Egyptians, could 
not be God. His arguments seem to us naive and childlike, but 
such sentences as we read (Chap. XII) show that the author is 
acquainted with the philosophy of religionin hisday. Also his 
allusions to the * poets and philosophers’ of the polytheists, and 
his statement that the bad Greek gods are judged by the good 
and righteous Greek gods, shows that he was an educated man. 
On the other hand, if we here compare Justin's Apology, it is 
manifest that the problem which Greek philosophy offered to 
the thinking Christian, was either not all understood bv Aris. 
tides.or he discards it entirely. According to his premises,name- 
ly that the contents of religion is the Almighty, one God, he 
ought to have made a distinction between the philosophy of the 
Greeks (Plato and Aristotle)and the Greek religion, and have 
acknowledged the presence of some germs of trath in the 
former. In reality, in his presentation of monotheism, he ope- 
rates with thoughts of Piato and Aristotle, sometimeseven with 
liberal citations. And yet,in his discussion, he, like the author 
of che Epistle of Diognetus, has declined to enter upon the dis- 
cussion of this philosophy. How important it was that Justin. 
the Christian, took up the iceas which already the Jewish 
Hellenists had uttered in regard to Greek philosophy! .. . 

“ The Christianity which Aristides promulgates lies still less 
in the Pauline line than does the Christianity of Clement 
of Rome or Justin Martyr. It lies entirely in the Hellen- 
istic line, the origin of which within the history of gospels we 
do net know from direct sources, but which we can reconstruct 
with comparative ease. Aristides, born a Greek, speaks like 
one born a Hellenistic Jew, who does not, with great Jabor, pro- 
duce the proof for his spiritual monotheistic religion, which 
has impressed him more powerfully than any Jew, from sacred 
and profane literature (altho for him, too, the proof from the 
‘Scriptures’ isthe conclusive and convincing one), but bases it 
upon the person and the message of Jesus Christ. If we com- 
pare from this point of view what is said in Chap. XIV on 
Judaism as a religion. then this Apology gives us a most impor- 
tant new fact. namely, that it shows us a Gentile Christian who 
really acknowledges what the ‘new people’ (the Cbristians) have 
in common with the Jews and what they owetothem. This is, 
as far as I know, not found elsewhere; for elsewhere only the 
Old Testament is mentioned, while Judaism, as a peuple and a 
Teligion, are ed.” 


School and College. 
THE CENSUS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Not all our readers may be aware that the Census Office 
has been very diligently gathering and collating statistics 
of the public schools and other educational institutions of 
the various States and Territories of this country. The 
work, which is now in an advanced stage toward comple- 
tion, is in the hands of Prof. James H. Blodgett, of Tlli- 
nois, who was connected, we believe, with the Census of 
1880, and whose long experience in educational matters and 
other eminent qualities give ample assurance of his com- 
petency. He has already issued four bulletins containing 
valuable statistics. 

The information given in these bulletins is derived from 
two independent sources: first, from the reports of the 
census enumerators, who gave the humber of pupils and 
the length of time each attended school in the census 
year; second,from information furnished by school authori- 
ties. When the report of this division of the Census 
Office is finished it will show the number of pupils by 
color and sex, the enrollment, a condensed nativity of 
mothers, and also the number of months at school. 

The statistics of teachers and pupils by sex and coler for 
the various States and Territories have been scattered 
through the four bulletins. By going through them and 
carefally comparing them we have been enabled to pick 
out the statistics given in the following table, which 
embraces all the States and Territories, save the Indian 
Territory: 


STATISTICS OF PUBLIC, PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL 
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lu should be nuted thac in mavy cases where no colored 
pupils sre given, and in some cases where cowparatively 
few are given, there are ma’ y colored children included 
with the white pupils. SomeStates bave separate colored 
schools, and at the same time many colored children are in 
the white scbools. Kansas, fer exawple, has both sepa- 
rated and unseparated colored pupils; so also has New 
Jersey, altho the bulletins do not state the (act, and Illi 
ndis, Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, New York, Oregon, and 
a number of other States. 

It will be observed that in the State of Mississippi the 
number of colored pupils, 193,431, exceeds the number of 
white pupils, 157,188, by upward of 36,000. The same 
thing is true of the State of South Carolina, there being 
113,410 colored pupils, and only 90,051 white pupils in that 
State. These are the only States in which the colored 
pupils enrolled exceed the white. 

lt appears that during the past ten years there has been 
a decrease of enroilmentin five States as follows: in In- 
diana of nearly one per cent., altho the increase in popula 
tion was about 1' per cent.; in Maine of 7.38 per cent. not- 
withstanding an increase jin population of 1.87 per cent.; 
in Nevada of 17.71 per cent., which is less than the decrease 
reported in the population of that State;in New Hamp- 
shire of 7.51 per cent., altho there was an increase 
in the population of 8.51 per cent.; in Vermont of 
10.42 per cent. The largest percentage of gain in any State 
was in North Dakota, where the enrollment increased by 
728. South Dakota comes oext, with a percentage of 563, 
New Mexico third, with a percentage of 283, and Montana 
fourth, with a percentage of 260. 

The latest of the four bulletins gives an interesting table 
on the apparent relation of the sexes in public schools, 
showing that Alabama is the only State where the number 
of male and female pupils is balanced. Ia the majority of 
States and Territories there are fewer female pupils than 
males. Ia the States of Connecticut, Delaware, [daho, 
Maine, New Jersey, South Carolina, Texas, Washington 
and Wyoming the number of female pupils is greater than 
the number of male. The smallest percentage of female 
pupils is in the Territory of New Mexico, where there are 
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The statistics for Wisconsin were reported in the first 
bulletin, and are evidently not complete, particularly for 
parochial schools. The number of parochial pupils in that 
State must be very large. 


& 
> 


--The Indiana University presenta some nineteen 
courses of study, and it is interesting to notice the results 
in the last senior class. These courses consist of a sitigle 
chosen subject, which must be studied daily three or four 
years, accompanied by collateral studies assigned by the 
Faculty to suit the individual needs, with a certain amount 
of required work in the background. The Senior class, 
just graduated, contained seventy members, and were dis- 
tributed among the courses as follows: History 12, Greek 9, 
Pedagogics 9, Economics 7, German 7, English 6, Mathe- 
matics 5, Philosophy 4, Physics 2, Latin 2, Geology 2, 
Botany 2, Zoology 2, Chemistry I. The fear that the sys- 
tem of elective courses will cause the so-called “ humani- 
ties” to be slighted does not seem to be justified by this 
showing. The change in Presidents, caused by the calling 
of Dr. D. S. Jordan to Stanford University, also involved 
somewhat numerous changesin the Faculty. Among the 
thirty-two professors and instructors announced for the 
coming year, the following are new: Dr. John M. Coulter, 
President and Professor of Botany; Dr. B. F. Snow (Cor- 
nell and Berlin), Physics; Dr. Carl H. Eigenmann (Har- 
vard), Zoology; Dr. George E. Fellows (Munich and Berne), 
European History; Edouard Baillot (Paris), Romance Lan- 
guages; Dr. Edward A. Ross(Jobns Hopkins), Economics; 
Robt. J. Aley (Ind. Univ.), Applied Mathematics; Edward 
H. Griges (Ind. Univ. and Harvard), General Literature; 
Dr. Vernon F. Marsters (Cornell), Geology. 


....The Misses Walker, of New York, propose to give an 
art building to Bowdoin College, and the plans are now 
in preparation for the structure, which will be of brick 
and stone, and in every way worthy of the valuable art 
collection owned by the college. It is stated that the 
building will cost upward of $60,000. 











Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BREWSTER, Wayng, Milo, N. Y., resigns. 

BURROWS, Artuour &., Passaic, N. J., resigns. 

CARTER, L. E., rec. August 2d, Great Works and Bradley, Me. 

FRANKLYN, F. Y., rec. August Ist, Annsville, N. Y. 

GRAHAM, James, rec. August ist, Yarmouth, Me, 

HARRISON, Ggo., rec. August Ist, Ericville and Fenner, N. Y. 

HOLT, C. T., East Brookfield, Mass., resigns: 

KONE. F. W., Bedford City, Va., accepts call to She|byville, Ky. 

LAWSON, George B., called to Deihi, N. Y. 

McCOWN, J. W., Leaksville, N. C., accepts call to Glade’s 

Spring, Va. 

PRIDE, E, W., Tewksbury, Mass., resigns. 

RAYMON), G. T.. Montpelier, Vt., called to Boston, Mass. 

WEEKS, W. M., Easton, Conn., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BAKER, O. G., West Charleston, accepts call to Morgan, Vt. 

BRECKENRIDGE, Wruitam W., Oberlin Sem., called to 
Palmyra, Wis. 

BURTT, BenzaMin H., Roberts, called to De Pere, Wis. 

COCHRAN, F. C., Sutton, accepts call to Rising City, Neb. 

FEL, - B., Warsaw, accepts call to Gainesville and Rock Glen, 


GRIFFITHS, Henry. Neligh, called to Brunswick, Neb. 
HATCH. D. P., Rockland, Me., called to Patterson, N. J. 
HEYWARD, James W., Sullivan, O., accepts call to Water- 
vilie and Morristown, Minn. 
BUMCHREYS, Joun, Ransom, Mich., called to Rhinelander, 
8. 


rey or J. F.. New York, called to First ch., Elizabeth, 


Pare gE, x epee B., Port Byron, called to Orient and Gem 
‘oint, 


sia Ate 34 Miss Apr L. M.D., a returned missionary of the 
Am. B., accepts call to Magnolia, la. 


RICHARDS, F. B., Yale Sem., accepts call to Superior, Wis. 

SHEAR, A. LrNcouLn, Athens, N. Y.,accepts call to Chelmsford, 
Mass. 

STEVENSON. W.D. J., Neligh, accepts call to McCook, Neb. 

STRIEMER, ALExanDER, Sleepy Eye, Minn., accepts call to 
Hayward, Wis. 

THOMPSON, ALEXANDER, Bartlett, [li., accepts call to Wash- 
burn, Wis. 


WALKER, C. E., Sauk Rapids, Minn., accepts call to Burwell, 
eb. 


WISWALL. ALEXANDER, Pittsfield, N. H., accepts call to Stur- 
bridge, Mass. 


LUTHERAN. 
BOETHELT, R, Castle Shannon, Penu., called to Mansfield, O. 
ERICSSON, A. E., West Sveadabl, called to Cadillarc, Mich. 
BaSiett, H., Kropp, Germany, accepts call to Reedsburg, 


BOWsTIEN. Jutius, Wagner College, accepts call to East 


ew York, N. Y. 
RARE Ales J.H. Sioux Falls, S. D., called to Scandian Grove 
pn. 


TELLEEN, J. Lindsberg. Kan., accepts call to Des Moines, Ia. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

BULLOCK, MILO G., Chicago, Ill., died July 28th, aged 66. 

COXSON, W.H., Pleasantville, N. Y., died July 28th, aged 60. 

KIDDER. Danrex P., Evanston, [ll., died July 29th, aged 76. 

SUSRESLARD, GeorGe C., Chelsea, Muss., died July 3ist, 


TRENDINNICK, Joan, Biuffton, Ala., died July 3lst, aged 28. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

BAKER, F. C., Wayne, Neb., called to Grand Rapids, and to 

the nef. ch, Constantine, Mich. 

BATES, Aurrep K., Cadiz, O., resigns. 

BELLE, McEwen, Delaware City, Del., resigns. 

vs HAAN, Joan, called to Raisin. Mich. 

FENNEL, A. J., Gleng Fatis, N. Y., resigns. 

HALL, J. J., inst. August ist, South Ryegate, Vt. 

GROVER, L, R., McGrainville, N. Y., resigns. 

LINDSAY, GeorGeE D., Ionia, Mich., accepts call to Pullman, 


tun DY. J. W.. Oakland. accepts call to Loe baa Cal. 

ae ee Ball to Gosiaeriand, N.Y 
’ eran: i 

a ye inst. August ist, Verona, a. , 


reet ch., New ¥ 





ten male to five and four tenths female pupils. at Te 


sey . We 
ox (ULTAM « N.. Bowling Green, Ky. died August 3d, 
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Literature. 


(Tx prompt mention im our list of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us an equivalent 
to thelr publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of worka for further notice.| 





ANOTHER STANDARD DICTION- 
ARY IN VIEW. 


Tue American genius seems to run in 
an extraordinary way to dictionary 
making. The great dictionaries of the 
century of the English language bave 
been American, and have been the basis 
of dictionaries compiled in Bngland. In 
the early part of the century Noah Web- 
ster prepared a dictionary which by far 
surpassed anything that had preceded it, 
leaving Johnson’s and Walker's as far 
behind as they had left Bailey, Webster’s 
Dictionary has been good property, and 
has received revision after revision until 
ite first author would not recognize it. 
Worcester’s Dictionary was for a while a 
rival, but the late magnificent enlarge- 
meant of Webster’s and the more colossal 
Century Dictionary are likely to leave it 
stranded. Meanwhile England is taking 
its turn in a deliberate way with Murray’s 
Dictionary, a goodly share of the workers 
on which are of thiscountry. Under the 
circumstances it was a great, if not 
hazardous venture for Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls to undertake at the same time 
a great rival dictionary. Their Standard 
Dictionary, of which specimen pages bave 
been received, it is announced 13 now 
well along, and may be expected to 
appear next year. We have already made 
some mention of it. It will be a large 
quarto in one volume, and proposes to 
have more words in it than any other 
dictiovary: to take greater pains with the 
spelling and the pronunciation, both 
of which are to be up to the 
very latest standards. The pronuncia- 
tion will be indicated by the _ sci- 
entific alphabet of the American Reform 
Association and be under the care of Pro- 
fessor March. The derivations will have 
the supervision of his son aud of Dr. 
Balg. We are sure they will be well 
considered, There is a magnificent list 
of names of consulting editors, including 
such men as Doremus, inchemistry; New- 
comb, in astronomy and mathematics; 
Gill, in zoology; Shaler, in geology ; Coo- 
ley, inconstitutional law; Puelps, in inter- 
national law; Harper, in Biblical terms; 
Wright, in statistics; Seid], in music, and 
Stanley, on Anglo-African words. Be- 
sides these are advisory committees on 
new words, on disputed spelling and 
pronunciations, etc. The specimen pages 
received are prorasvly illustrated. The 
definitions, it is announced, are not to be 
arranged in historical order, but rather 
in the order of their use, so that the most 
common meaning will come first. The 
plan has been warmly approved by Dr. 
Murray and Professor Skeat, of England, 
and by many scholars here. We do not 
question that it will be a very useful and 
important work, 


— 





Dr. OsSKAR SEYFFERT’S Lexikon der klas 
sischen Alterthumskunde* has beeo in the 
hands of our scholars since its publication 
in 1882, and its merits have been generally 
recognized. It was, ina measure, a re-action 
from the ponderous cyc'opedias and im- 
mense dictionaries of many volumes in ex- 
tet, which the scholar was obliged to turn 
over to refresh his memory, or the learner 
to wade and flounder ia for his elementary 
knowledge. It was likewise an effort, and 
a pretty successful one, to select from the 
various learned periodicals aud costly 
special works the most salleut ard imper- 
tant matters of what were at the time the 
more recent results of research and explora- 
tion. It was a most convenient and excel- 
lent work, both io itstext and in its illustra- 
tions. The present work is not alone a trans- 
lation of Seyffert, but a revision and continu- 
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ation by two most competent English hands, 
one from each of the great English uni. 
versities, and both well and favorably 
known in this country. The scope of the 
work includes the subjects we know gener- 
ally as matter for the classical dictionaries, 
excluding, and that rigidly, ancient geog- 
raphy; except, of course, the necessary 
obtter matter, along with sundry topo- 
graphical plans, rendered necessary or con- 
venient by reason of the recent excavations 
in sundry placesin Greece and Italy. The 
first and chief recommendation is its con- 
venience and clearness, along with a degree 
of accuracy that leaves the great Smith 
series far behind; together with a most ex- 
cellent selection of good illustrations from 
the best sources, including the excavations 
at Olympia, the Pergamene sculptures, and 
almost all the recent fields of Greek and 
Roman evploration, except Qyprus Now 
and then a poor or mistaken illustration 
appears, as the ‘‘ Aphrodite of Melos” (Ve- 
nus of Milo), which is scarcely adequate, 
nor at first sight recognizable; and among 
the numerous vessels there is shown for the 
arybalios a form that is far from typical; 
but in general the illustrations are not only 
good, but fine, saving many pages of de- 
scription or other information. The large 
and clear type adds immensely to the com- 
fort of the book. As a compendium, or dic- 
tionary of the same-subjects within the 
same space and limits, it is probably unsur- 
passed, being quite an improvement on the 
original. It should be noted that Pr. 
Seyffert himself contributed many addi- 
tions and emendations; Professor Nettle- 
ship has added many notes and references 
on Latin subjects; and Dr. Sandys has con- 
tributed some excellent longer articles, as 
on Mosaics, Pigments, the Toreutic Art, 
Vases, with a number of smaller ones, 
Other articles have been supplied by or con- 
densed from the essays of other scholars; 
as that on Fulcra, from Prof. W. C. F. An- 
derson; on the Law of Gortyn, by Mr. C. A. 
M. Pond, of Cambridge. In stating the 
Eoglish equivalents for Greek money the 
editors have adopted the estimate of Prof. 
W. W. Goodwin, in his article on the value 
of the Attic talent, in the ‘Transactions of 
the American Philological Association.” It 
is worth mention, too, that the Knglish 
(originally Latin) spelling of Greek words 
has been generally adopted, and our lan- 
guage kept from disfiguration by that mis- 
erable tig-leaf of (generally more or less in- 
consistent) Greek spelling by which tyros 
and quacks seek to hide their nakedness in 
respect to Greek scholarship. As compared 
with other dictionaries current here, this 
work covers (in abbreviation, of course) 
the chief matter of Smith’s “Dictionary of 
Antiquities” and “‘Dictionary of Biography 
aud Mythology,” or that of Anthon with the 
geography left out, It has, however, the 
fullness of neither, except on matters of 
recent research or exploration; lacking the 
extremely valuable older bibliographic re- 
marks of Anthon, and the numerous refer- 
evces (and numerous mistaken references) 
of Smith. The biographical part 1s some- 
what select; on principles or a basis not 
apparent. Many names are missed which 
one would naturally expect or wish to fiad. 
Draco, for instance, does not appear— 
that is, the Athenian legislator Draco 
does not, tho the Draco (dragon) that 
was the standard of the Roman cohort 
does. In the mythology the more impor- 
tant gods are not so fully treated 
as in the older dictionaries (we do not refer 
to the objectionable fullness of Lem- 
priere’s particulars); nor on a scale com- 
parable with that on which the lesser divin- 
ities are commonly treated in this work. 
The scholar misses, too, the connections 
with and derivations from the divinities of 
Pheenicia and the farther East, which are 
now in very many iaostances quite plain 
and definite. There seems to be scarcely a 
hiot that the editors are aware of the 
needs which the mere Hellenist or Latinist 
has of the labors of his Oriental brethren, 
except the Sanskrit; and yet not only are 
Aphrodite, Apollo, Hercules, and the great- 
er gods dependent on the Orientals for 
many of their peculiarities ia Greece, but 
a' most for their introduction there. How- 
ever, the editors recogniz3 a bare Eastern 
connection for Aphrodite and Hercules; but 
they kaow nothing about the Phoeoician 
Resbeph Mical, the Suu- god and far darter; 
por d»> they even meation the Mylitta of 
Herodotus. The mythology is compendi- 
ous, merely, with more reference to the needs 
of the student of ancient art than with aim 
ata full explanation of the subject. This 
is not meutioned as a fault, but to show the 
scope of the work, as elementary and con- 
venient; and it is not often that we finda 
compendious work so accarate and trust- 
worthy. In respect to Greek dress, we find 


* no explanation of many necessary words, 





zonion, taenia, and other minor articles, 
without a knowledge of which one could 
scarcely describe the Tanagran statuets or 
the terra cottas or sculptures of the Ces- 
nola collection. But in matters of dress, 
and other subjects relating to private 
life, it is not to be expected that this 
dictionary should equal the excursus 
of Becker’s Gallus or Charicles, apy 
more than that im other antiquities it 
could rival the special works published by 
societies or individuals. The editors have 
attempted to be abreast of the times, and 
perhaps succeeded as well as could be done 
in a dictionary. ‘‘Aristotle’’ came too early 
in the alphabet to allow mention therein of 
his treatise on the Constitution of Athens; 
but the article on the *‘ Solonian Constitu- 
tion ’’ does cite it, and indeed is largely de- 
rived from it, The article on “ Writing 
Materials” is too much abridged and, any- 
way, inadequate. It is rather funny to see 
thereir the statement tbat ‘‘ the breadth of 
the [papyrus] scroll depended on the hight 
of the stalk,” since almost any papyrus 
stalk, and the available part of its length 
as well, was much Jonger thau the breadth 
of avy papyrusroll known. The article on 
“ Pigments,’”’ tho good, utterly neglects the 
results ascertained—which concern both 
lexicography and the processes of antiquity 
—from the Fayfim paintings, which have 
been investigated and written up by the 
Germans long enough to find a place in a 
new dictionary of antiquities. Jhe article 
on the Parthenon does not come down to 
the times, altho the recent aiscoveries 
(minor ones) there might easily be omitted, 
and perhaps those of Icaria might be too 
recent, or considered as belonging to geog- 
raphy. A sentence or two vetrays that the 
editors were aware of the discoveries at 
Epidaurus. It is not quite satisfactory that 
the light derived from Cyprus has been 
mainiy overlooked. And yet the omissions 
are not to be censured, since the scope ot 
the work would not allow everything. 
There are, naturally, some of the inevitable 
lexicographical slips. We find “Atargatis, 
see Dea Syria’’; but on looking for the arti- 
cle referred to, itis not there; tho farther on, 
in proper place, we find an article ‘‘ Syria 
Dea.’”’ So we find * Calantica, see Cloth- 
ing’’; but there is no mention of Calantica 
under ‘“ Clothing.” Also, *‘Choes, see 
Dionysia’; but there is nothing about 
Choes under “ Dionysia.’”’ The misprints 
are few, and generally self-correcting. 
“Wrath” for ‘‘ wroth,” in the article 
** Demeter ’”’ (p. 177) is about as bad a speci- 
men as appears; and rather an evidence of 
the high degree of accuracy than otherwise. 
This Jast remark reminds us that tbere is 
no mention under ** Demeter”’ of the cala 
thus which so often served for her head- 
dress; a fact even mentioned in Liddell 
and Scott, not to say Anthon. The fact is 
important, since the calathus is so liable to 
be mistaken tor the turreted headdress, or 
the mural crown, so frequently seen on 
representations of Cybele or Rhea. The 
illustrations givea of Demeter, too, are 
those without the calathus ou the head, 
tho one of them has the veal calathus, or 
basket, beside her). It may bs that the 
editors, like some people of infiaitely less 
attainments or merits, bad supposed that 
the calathus was auother form of the tur- 
reted headdress, and that the supposed 
Demeter was Rhea; but the facts are all 
the other way. For instance, the temple 
of Demeter Paralia near L.arnacain Cyprus 
has yielded many statueis and heads of 
Demeter with the calathus, as well as 
statuets of her without; one of them 
representing her with a mantle over 
her head, and suckling either Perseph- 
one or Demophoon—the child being 
covered by the dress of the goddess. 
But these remarks, which are intended to 
illustrate the limits of the work, should not 
be taken as derogatory. Within the com- 
pass of one volume it is hard, and probably 
impossible, to find so much and—we em- 
phasize it—so accurate an account of the 
Greek and Koman antiquities, mythology, 
philosophy, law, public and private man- 
ners and customs, united with so many 
well chosen and well-executed illustrations. 
Along with a work like James Guw’s 
“Companion to School Classics” it would 
furnish almost everything that a college 
student needs in the line tnat used to be so 
inadequately held by the “ classical manu- 
als.” The art-students, or art-lecturers, who 
thresh out the dry straw of several decades 
ago, may reap immense profit from this 
work; and that large class of young artists 
who are constantly seeking some short cut 
toa knowledge of mythology in order to 
understand “the antique,’”’ and supply or 
smooth over defects in education, will find 
this book of immensely more value than 
any, even the best, manuals of mythology, 
by reason of its illustrations, It may be 
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added that the work is written in a style 
that the English reader can understand; tho 
of course such subjects cannot be studied 
or read about without a Latin or Greek 
word here and there. Itis a work for young 
and old, and a most valuable addition to 
the stock of educational books at the pres- 
ent stage of progress in its line. 





K.uae’s Etymological Dictionary* met 
at once a popular demand in Germany, 
where four editions have been. published 
within the comparatively short period of 
eight years. This recognition was merited 
by the concise character of its etymologies 
and the rigid method by which the princi- 
ples of comparative philology were applied 
to the examination of the history of words, 
The time was favorable for the publication 
of such a work. Special studies in related 
languages had amassed a store of fucts 
which needed a consistent application ard 
a systematic presentation. Weigand’s Dic- 
tionary had great merits; the illustrative 
and historical matter which it contains 1s, 
in some respects, fuller than in Kluge, and 
a word may he traced through more phascs 
of its history. It is no part of Kluge’s pl-n 
to tiace the rich and varied meanings which 
gather around a word under the influence 
of great writerr; his part is limited to ex- 
hibiting the genealogy and relationship of 
words. The former task is for the literary 
student of greater importance; but our ex- 
perience with the ‘‘ Dictionary of the English 
Society’ shows that it is a later and more 
elaborate enterprise. Every student of Ger- 
man literature feels the loss in his work 
when he cannot avail bimself of the missing 
volumes of Grimm. Every succeeding vol- 
ume of this vast undertaking gathers more 
abundant treasures. Possibly the “‘ Histor- 
cal Dictionary of German,’’ by Moriz Heyne, 
may be finished in season to furnish 
a useful handbook of the language, while 
the colossal Grimm is slowly making its 
way to completion. The philological stu- 
dent will, in the meantime, find in Kluge 
acompact and serviceable volume for con- 
stant reference. Kluge is naturally in- 
debted to the labors of many predecessors, 
and we can occasionally trace the inflaence 
of Fick in his pages. But most often the 
growth of philological] science is made up of 
special contributions and discoveries in 
some limited field whose results go to swell 
the great mass ‘of theory and fact which 
compose the world’s knowledge. The pres- 
ent edition shows how carefully Kluge has 
weighed these new contributions coming 
from every part of the field of linguistic 
observation. He has studied carefully the 
contributions in minor articles which seek 
the light in reviews and journals as well as 
in elaborate treatises. The English edition 
reproduces carefully the original. It was 
pecessary that the German definitions 
should be exactly rendered into English 
equivalents, and in this the author seems 
to have been successful. We notice a sin- 
gie error under haben; waere he says ‘Oa 
this supposition haben and heben are primi- 
tively allied just as Latin habere and 
capere,” Kluge says they are not related, 
unvermandat, instead of wrvermandt as 
read by the translator. In comparing 
Kluge’s work in this edition with that in 
his earlier editions, there is a manifest ad- 
vance. Every word seems to have been re- 
examined and every statement revised. 
Definitions open to exception have beeu 
restated so as to remove any possible objec- 
tion tothem. We notice, however, certuia 
statements that seem to us too restricted. 
Bursche, “fellow apprentice, student,” is 
said to be derived iu its present modern Ger- 
man acceptation, from the Middle High 
German Burse, astudents’ society, Why not 
equally from the firat defiaition, purse. 
Every student receiving a purse or pension 
for his support was a pensioner, bursarius. 
The [talian students wore their purses at 
their girdles. 

Kluge adopts the unsupported theory of 
Max Miller of ‘‘a beech and an oak period,” 
to explain the etymology of Buche; that 
is, that Europe was at onetime covered by 
an oak forest which was succeeded by 4 
beech forest, and the same word applies to 
each vegetation in turn, Greek 97) 
Lat. fagus, E. beech, a conclusiun nt 
supported from the physical history of tbe 
earth nor necessary from phonetic con- 
siderations. 

The English verb rock was said formerly 
to be derived from Roche, a rook in chess. 
So decken, cover, said previously to be lack- 
ing in Eaglish, is now said to be “obsolete.” 

The illustrative English words might be 
largely increased in numbers, as: Berg, E. 

*AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE GER- 
Maw Lanauaes. By Farepaicn Kive@sr. Trans 
lated from the fourth German edition by Jous 
FRANCIS DAVIS. Lendon: George Beli & Son 8; New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1891, $3.50 
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barrow; bleichen, E. bleach; Borte, E. bor- 
der and possibly broider in embroider; 
Brunn, Scot. burn: Farre, E. farrow; fas- 
sen, E. fit; Fick, E fleck; Gauch, E. gawk; 
gern, KE. yearn: gewdhnen E. wont: 
Hofer, E. haversack: heissen, E. hite: Hugel, 
E. how; Hille, E. hull and husk; krank, E. 
cringe; Krug, E. crock; Pferd, E. palfrey; 
Scharf, E. scarf; Scharte, Schardin E. pots- 
herd; schaden, E. scathe, sund,E sound. 
Taumel, E. tumble; wahren, E. ware in 
aware; Wonne, KE. the root winin E win- 
some. The verb roden, is printed as reden. 
One of the admirable and instructive fea- 
tures of the dictionary is the carefal man- 
ner in which the author traces the history of 
Latan words in the language; many words 
long held to be of Romance origin have 
now been reclaimed and shown to be gen- 
uine German words. 

A long avd laborious cri'ic’sm of this 
work by Arnolt, et Johns Hopkins Wni- 
versity, seems to indicate that the chief 
weakness of th's book is on its oriental 
side, especially its derivations from the 
Arabic and Turkish. 

Elaborate indexes of Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French and English words (the latter con- 
taining about twenty-four hundred words) 
make the dictionary a comparative diction- 
ary of those languages, and give it a value 
for purposes of comparison in all linguis- 
tic study. 





Two volumes of the “ Pitt Press Mathe- 
matical Series,’”’ lately published, are a new 
edition of Euclid’s Hlements, by H. M. 
Taylor, Fellow of Trinity College; and The 
Elements of Statics, by S. L. Loney, M. A., 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Mr. 
Taylor’s Euclid was prepared especially 
for this Cambridge University Press, in ac- 
cordance with the idea expressed in a late 
report of the Board for Mathematics, which 
expressed the “‘opioion that the rigid ad- 
herence to Ecclid’s texts is prejudicial to 
the interests of education, and that greater 
freedom in the method of teaching geometry 
is desirable.” So in this edition of the 
familiar proposition we do not always find 
the familiar proofs, and sometimes the new 
ones sem distinctly inferior, as for in- 
stance that of the Pons Asinorum, over 
which it is not easy to find a royal road,after 
all, Perhaps the most praiseworthy feature 
of Mr. Taylor’s volume is the insertion of 
clear and definite explanatory notes after 
each definition in his introduction to the 
different books, This makes the edition 
particularly valuable to any one who has 
to take up the study without a teacher. Of 
several of the more important propositions 
several separate proofs are given. The ex- 
ercises are many and good. Mr. Loney’s 
work on Statics is also to be commended 
for its simplicity and clearness, It has that 
prime virtue of a text-book ot going so 
slowly and so directly that the most diffi 
cult things are made easy, and at the same 
time the petty difficulties which perplex a 
beginner are not ignored. Like Mr. Tay- 
lor’s Eaclid, it is well adapted for use with- 
out a tutor. Considering its simplicity, 
thoroughness and completeness, no better 
text-book of the subject could be desired. 
———There are books and books, even in 
mathematics. Notes on Trigonometry and 
Logarithms, by J. M. Eastace (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., $1.35), is oisap- 
pointing. It makes the subject as hard as 
nails, There are difficulties on the first 
page. The first fourteen pages are devoted 
to comparing the sexagesimal or ordinary 
method of denoting angles with the centes- 
imal or French system, which has practi- 
cally become obsolete. This is a mere 
waste of time and only serves to stupefy the 
learner and fill him with disgust. The book 
is altogether too condensed; it is badly put 
together, and qaite worthless withont la- 
borious amplification by the teacher. 
A Higher. Alaebra, by G. A. Wentworth, 
of Phillips Exeter Academy (Boston: Ginn 
& Co.), is fresh from the press. When it is 
said that the author (to quote from his pre- 
face, dated in May of the present year) 
“intended to give in one book a thorough 
preparatory course for colleges and scien- 
tific schools, and in addition a sufficiently 
full treatment of the subjects usually read 
by students in general in such institu- 
tions,” and further that he has been emi- 
hently successful in his undertaking, other 
criticism is hardly needed. It is only just, 
however, to point out the best features of 
this convenient handbook. In the opening 
chapters Mr. Wentworth has been particu- 
larly happy in his method of introducing 
the fundamental ideas of the science to the 
reader. The statements are clear and con- 
cise, and the arrangement admirable. 
Every explanation that is needed will be 
found in just the right place. The exam- 
ples that are worked out, aud the exercises 








sired. Another good feature of this work is 
that the answers are not bound in with the 
text, but must be had separately on applica- 
tion from teachers to the publishers. —— 
Another large text-book of algebra is by 
Professor Wells, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. (Boston: Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn.) As it is intended for 
the use of colleges and scientific schools, 
more attention has been given to the higher 
branches of the science than to the ele- 
mentary parts, tho these are by no means 
slurred over. The book is complete and 
thorough, tho not so well adapted for pri- 
vate study as Prof. Wentworth’s. 
Professor Fine, of Princeton, has pub- 
lished The Number-System of Algebra 
(Boston: Leach, Sherwell & Sanborn.) The 
work is distinctly for advanced stu ients, 
those who have mastered the operations of 
common algebra, and lovk for the more 
philosophical formulation of their knowl- 
edge. It is divided into two parts, a theo- 
retical and an historical. The latter is in- 
teresting as tracing the growth of mathe- 
matics from the earliest times and most 
primitive methods, and has evidently been 
put together with a good deal of care and 
much research. Principles of the Alge- 
bra of Logic, with Exump'cs. By Alexan- 
der Magfariane, M A, D.Sc. (Edin.) F. R. 
S.E. (Boston. Ginn & Uo. $135.) Toa 
reader who can at all understand this little 
book it is fresh, exceedingly able and inge- 
nious. But it belongs in the same class 
with the calculus, the theory of the maxima 
and minima, with quaternions and other 
supreme efforts of the bumao mind to carry 
its speculations into transcendent relations. 
The book is an E-say read before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, which was apparent- 
ly called out by B»ole’s omission ia his cal- 
culus to distinguish between quantity and 
quality. Tae author’s ingenious and subtle 
theory of the operation of the mind in rea- 
soning about quality which is advanced in 
this book was developed by him more than 
fifteen years ago, and published in 1879, tho 
the volume itself, so far as we are aware, 
could not be purchased in this country 
until now. The object of the little book 
is to investigate the foundations of the 
analytic method of reasoning about quality, 
with special reference to the principles laid 
down by Boole as the basis of his calculus. 








The American Book Compauy (New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago) announce, and 
have partly published several Latin text- 
books of a novel and highly interesting 
character, on which William R. Harper, 
President-elect of the new Chicago Univer- 
sity has been engaged. We have already 
called &ttention, in our issue of Jaly 16th 
to the striking points in these new school 
books. They embody, as faras schoolbooks 
can, the characteristics which have given 
the editor-in-chief his great renown as a 
teacher. The books to which these remarks 
especially apply are An In uctive Latin 
Primer for Younger Students, by Wm, R. 
Harper, Ph.D., Yale, and Isaac B. Burgess, 
A,M., Barton Latin School, 12 no, 350 pp.; 
avd Casar’s Gallic Wur, Eight Books, by 
Ww. R. Harper, Ph.D., and Herbert Cu-h- 
ing Tolman, Ph.D., both of Yale, 12 mo, pp. 
520. Another recent Latin schoolbook 
on the modern method, by the same pub- 
lishers, was noticed by us in the same issue 
with President Harper’s books, Harkness’s 
Easy Method for Beginners in Latin. 
Without repeating what we have already 
said in commendation of this echoolhook, 
we may call attention to it here as ove of 
the notable schoolbooks published during 
the past six months, and asembodying both 
the results of the author’s ripe and expe- 
rienced scholarship and the principles and 
ideas of modern pedagogy. Here, too, 
from the same publishers must be men- 
tioned Coy’s Greek for Beginners, tho the 
book was included among the schoolbooks 
previously noticed. It is a companion to 
the Hadley Allen Greek Grammar, based 
on “Coy’s Majoi’s Greek Lessons,” but 
radically and thoroughly rewritten, and 
like the other schoolbooks, named above, an 
admirable example of modern pedagogy in 
its best form. The editor is Edward G, 
Coy, M.A., Professor of Greek in Pbiilips 
Academy. Another new schoolbook by 
the same publishers is Plane and Solid 
Geometry, by Seth &£. Stewart (in press), 
This text-book, which is expected to appear 
in the course of the month, will be a 
handsome and substantial example of 
book making and of the modern peda- 
gogy. The editor and publishers believe 
that it will be a great improvement in 
method and arrangement, and that it is 
constructed on more intelligent and iatelli- 
gible attention tv educational principles. 
We are inclined to expect a good deal 
from Sensenig’s Series of Algebras, pub- 
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or Numbers Symbolized, the introductory 
text-book which leads on to Advanced 
Algebra, or Numbers Universalized (Part 
I and Part II), by David N. Sensenig. These 
schoolbooks are the outgrowth of twenty 


' years’ experience, and have features which 


seem to call for more recognition than they 
have received. Another notable and 
recent schoolbook published by the same 
is Peterman’s Elements of Civil Govern- 
ment, an Elementary Text Book for Public 
Schools, High Schools and Normal Schools, 
by Alex. L. Peterman, late Principal and 
Professor of Civil Government in the 
Normal School of Kentucky State College. 
12mo, 118 pp.-——-Appleton’s School Phys- 
ics is an entirely new schoolbook not yet 
noticed by us. [It is an exceptional text- 
book in many ways, edited in general by 
Prof. John D. Quackenbos, Columbia Col- 
lege, who has supervised the literary com- 
position, arrangement and combination of 
the book. The scientific substance of the 
book has been contributed to it by Prof. 
Silas W. Holman, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston; Prof. Francis E. 
Nipher, Washington University, St. Louis: 
Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, Stevens [nstitute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J.: and Prof. 
Francis B. Crocker, Columbia College 
School of Mines. The work is adapted to 
pupils fourteen years old and upward. 
No effort is spared to make the book stanc- 
ard and authoritative, and at the same time 
to give it a living form that shall lay hold 
on the imagination and inspire the enthnsi- 
asm of students. Apart from what the 
standing of the editors would lead us to ex- 
pect, the book makes a strong impression 
in its own favor as one of the most credita- 
ble schoolbooks of the whole year. Ameri- 
ean book Co. for the Appletons, 


The Messrs. Ginn Co, Boston, have in 
hand a number of Educational works which 
promise to be of more than usual interest 
and valve. Among them we name Duty: 
A Book for Schools, by Julius H. Seelye, 
late President of Amherst College, to be 
published this month, a little book of some 
seventy pages, but aimed at a recognize: 
defect in the public school teaching of the 
country, and intended as a first essay 
toward such moral training as can be 
practiced under our system. It is a much 
needed book, In connection with the 
above the same firm are to issue imme- 
diately Ethics for Young People, by C. C. 
Everett, Professor of Theology in Harvard. 
This is also a small book inspired by much 
the same motive as President Seeleye’s, in- 
tended to meet the same need and also, like 
it, designed for school use, I[t is to be 
somewhat more systematic, and exbibit iu 
an elementary form the theoretic basis of 
ethics, In connection with these two 
manuals we may name another of the 
same general class recently published by 
the same house, Comegy’s Primer of 
Ethics, and which we have noticed briefly 
in a previous issue. It is an admirable 
booklet, based on another, no less admirable 
in its time, Jacob Abbott’s “ Rollo Code of 
Morals,”’ It isa new book on an old sub- 
ject, in a vacant field, and whick reproduces 
for the present generation the merits of the 
old book. It is equally for the school in the 
home and the school in the schoolhouse. 
——Reference History of the United States. 
By Mrs. H. A. Davidson, Belmont School, 
California. This handbook is designed for 
high-grade instruction. It gives particular 
attention to method in study,and aims to lay 
down a broad basis of systematic historical 
knowledge, which will serve asa frame- 
work to hold and keep in order all subse- 
quent acquisitions. It has already been 
used several years in manuscript in some of 
our universities. The Story of owr Con- 
tinent. A Reading Book in the Geography 
of North America, by Prof. N. 8. Shaler, 
of Harvard, for grammar schools; an intro- 
duction to the study of geology and physic- 
al geography. This manual is to appear this 
month. Also in August, and trom the 
same publishers, Cardinal Newman’s £s- 
say on Poetry with reference to Aristotle’s 
Poetics. Edited by Prof. A. 8. Cook, of Yale. 
This Essay is notable as coming from the 
greatest master of Eoglish prose style this 
century has produced. The illustrative 
apparatus, provided by the editor, is to in- 
clude hints on the study of Greek drama in 
English, and, like his previous edition of 
“Sidney’s Defense of Poetry,” will be in- 
tended to bring out what is essential in 
comparison with what is accidental in 
poetry. We expect from the same firm 
An Introduction to Spherical and Practt- 
cat Astronomy, by Dascom Greene, Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the 
Rensselaer Polythecnic Insticute, Troy. It 
is intended for class-room use and introduc- 
tery, treating of such topics as the *‘ sola- 
tion of spherical problems,” “the ¢Snyer 
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sion of time,” “ formulas ‘for finding time, 
longitude, latitude, azimuth, the spheroid- 
al form of the earth, and several problems 
of the higher geodesy,”’ etc. The “Col- 
lege Series of Greek Authors,’’ published by 
the Messrs. Ginn & Co., will be re-enforced in 
afew weeks with an edition of The Prome- 
theus Bound of Aischylus with Fragments 
of the Prometheus Loosed. Introduction and 
notes by N. Wecklein, rector of the Mexi- 
millian Gymnasium, in Munich. Trans- 
lated by Prof. F. D. Allen from the second 
edition (1878), with a few changes in text 
and commentary which have been requested 
by the German editor,and with reference to 
American grammars. Explanatory com- 
mentary and crit‘cal appendix added by 
Mr, Allen. The Gate to Cesar, by Wm. 
C. Collar, Principal Roxbury Latin School, 
is also promised for the end of this month. 
Mr. Collar follows in this manual much 
the same plan pursued in his ‘“ Beginner’s 
Latin Book” and simplifies the text of 
Cassar’s ‘‘ Gallic War’ chiefly by omissions, ° 
with the view of removing from the text 
difficulties which are too great for begin- 
ners and of providing a book which, while 
possessing the great advantages of Cesar’s 
faultless Latin style, sha)l not be incum- 
bered with difficulties too great for the be- 
ginner in Latin. 








The Scribners have charge in this coun- 
try ot what many of our readers will 
consider a series of yet more useful and 
importaut educational books, the ‘ Uni- 
versity Extension Manuals,” to be pub- 
lished by John Murray, in England. This 
series is an outgrowth of the Univ-rsity 
Extension movement, and is designed to 
supply books for study and reference re- 
quired by the students enlistedinit. These 
Manuals are to be contributions to the sub 
jects they treat and to stand on their indi- 
vidual merits apart from their relation to 
the University Extension movement. Vol- 
umee dealiag with separate departments of 
literature, science, philosophy, history and 
art, have been assigned to men competent 
to treat them in the way proposed, and 
when published will be issued simulta- 
neously in England and America. Those 
now ready are The Use and Abuse of 
Money. By Dr. W. Cunningham, (Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 12mo, $1.00.) The 
real subject of this volume is Capital in 
relation to Social Progress. The title em- 
phasizes the element of personal responsi- 
bility which enters into the subject. The 
subject is treated in a clear and novel way 
which stimulates thought and at the same 
time gives a broad view of. the subject. 
The Fine Aits, by G. Baldwin Brown, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Edinburgh (12mo, 
$1.00, illustrated), is also ready. It is an orig- 
inal work in three parts, discussing ort as 
the expression of popular feelings and ideas, 
the formal conditigns of artistic expres- 
sion, and the *‘ acts of form’’’ in theory and 
practice. The fine point of the volume 
is its luminous exposition of the signifi- 
cance of the historic movements in archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting. The 
other pumbers in the series now ready 
are The Philosophy of the Beautiful, by 
William Knight, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of St. Andrews, and Eng- 
lsh Colonization and Empire, by Alfred 
Caldicott, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Both are in 12mo, and sold for $1.00. The 
numbers already announced as in prepara- 
tion are: French Literature, by H. G. Keene; 
The Realm of Nature (with Maps and II- 
lustrations), by Hugh R. Mill, University of 
Edinburgh; The Study of Animal Life, by 
T. Arthur Thomson, University of Edin- 
burgh; The Daily Life of the Greeks and 
the Romans, by W. Anderson, Oriel Col- 
ege, Oxford; The Elements of Ethics, by 
John H. Muirhead, Balliol College, Oxford; 
Outlines of English Literature, by William 
Renton, University of St. Andrews; Shake- 
speare and his Predecessors in the English 
Drama, by F. 8S. Boas, Balliol College, Ox- 
ford: The French Revolution, by C. E. 
Malley, Balliol College, Oxford; Logic, in- 
ductive and Deductive, by William Minto, 
University of Aberdeen; The History of 
Astronomy, by Arthur Berry, Kiag’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge; The English Poets, from 
Blake to Tennyson, by the Rev. Stopfo:d A. 
Brooke, Trinity College, Dublin; Pnergy in 
Nature, an Introduction to Physical Sci- 
ence, by John Cox, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Outlines of Modern Botany, by 
Prof. Patrick Geddes, University College, 
Dundee; The Jacobean Poets, by Edmund 
Gosse, Trinity College, Cambridge; Text 
Book of the History of Education, by Prof. 
Simon 8S, Laurie, University of Edinburgh; 
British Dominion in India, by Sir Alfred 
Lyall, K.C.B, K.C.8S.1; The Phystology of 
the Senses, by Professor McKeodrick, Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and Dr. Snodgrass, 
Physjological Laboratory, Glasgow; Vom - 
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parative Religion, by Professor Menzies, 
University of St. Andrews: The English 
Novel from tts Origin to Sir Walter Scott, 
by Professor Raleigh, University College, 
Liverpool ; Studies in Modern Geology, by 
Dr. R. D. Roberts, Clare College, Cam- 
bridge; Problems of Political Economy, by 
M. E. Sadler, Senior Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford; Psychology: A Historical 
Sketch, by Professor Seth, University of St. 
Andrews; Mechanics, by Prof. James Stu- 
art, M.P., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


At the head of the recent Educational 
publications of Macmillan & Co. we should 
place A Dictionary of Classical Antiqui- 
ties: Mythology, Religion, Literature and 
Art. From the German of Dr. Oskar Seyf- 
fert. Revised and edited, with additions, 
by Henry Nettleship, M.A.,Professor of Lat- 
in Literature in the University of Oxford, 
and J. E. Sandys, Litt.D., Public Orator in 
. the University of Cambridge. With more 
than 450 illustrations. $6.00. A reviewof 
this work is publishedin this famber of 
Tae INDEPENDENT. Another recent 
Educational work of the highest class from 
the same publishers, and noticed at length 
in our present issue, is the Etymological 
Dictionary of the German Language, by 
Friedrich Kluge. Translated from the 
fourth Germau edition by John Francis 
Davis, D.Litt., M A. $3.00, ——-Students of 
constitutional law will find among the recent 
publications of the same house The English 

Jonstitution, by Emile Boutmy. Translated 
by Isabel M. Eaden. With an introduction 
by Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., M.A., $1 75: 
and for a second onthe same subject, by 
the same author, Studies in Constitution- 
al Law, France—England—United States. 
Translated from the second French edition 
by E. M. Dicey. With an introduction by 
A. V. Dicey, B.C.L. $1.75. Students of 
Political Economy will be glad to note that 
Vol. I of a new and cheaper edition of Mar- 
shall’s Principles of Economics is just pub- 
lished by this firm. %3.00———We note also 
among the Educational publications of this 
house F. G. Kenyon’s (Oxford) edition of 
Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. 
An autotype facsimile edition of this re- 
cent find is in preparation by the same. 
Mythology and Monuments of An- 
cient Athens. Being a translation of a 
portion of the ‘‘ Attica” of Pausanias, by 
Margaret De G. Verrall, with an Introduc- 
tory Essay and Archeological Commentary 
by Jane E Harrison. [tlustrated. This is 
the work which drew from Prof. Rufus B. 
Richardson, now in charge of the American 
School at Athens, the high commendations 
recently published in our columns. 
these may be added Palgrave’s Dictionary 
of Political Economy, as an Educational 
work of the highest class whose publication 
is to begin forthwith, andto be completed 
in trom twelve to fourteen parts, following 
each other at intervals of about three 
months. The object of this Dictionary will 
be to state and define the present position 
of the science of political economy, intro- 
ducing such reference to history, law and 
trade as may be required for the full expo- 
sition of the subject. The recent Edu- 
cational publications of this house, minor 
and special, are too numerous for us to 
mention, tho we should not omit The Stw- 
dent's Manual of Greek Tragedy, $1 00, ed- 
ited with notes and introduction from the 
German of Dr. Munk’s Geschichte der 
Griechtschen Literatur, by A. W. Verrall, 
Lict.D., and Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge; 
nor The History of Chemistry from Ear- 
liest Times to the Present Day, being also 
an introduction to the study of the science, 
by Ecnest von Meyer, Pa.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. 
Translated with the author’s sanction by 
George M’Gowan, Ph D. $4 50. 


The Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are soon 
to issue three laboratory text-books: £le- 
mentary Laboratory Physics, by C. K. 
Alien; Elementary Physics, by Prof. E. H. 
Hall and J. Y. Bergen, and Nature’s Study 
for the Common School, by WS. Jackman. 
These will be followed by an Anglo Sazon 
Reader, by J. W. Bright; Colloquial Ger- 
man, by T. B. Bronson; A Botanical Dic- 
tionary, by A. A. Croyeer; A Practical 
Spanish Grammar, by Prof. K. W. Man- 
ning; Lectures Francaises, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, being a Short French Reader; 
Part It of Prof. E. Aubert’s Colloqutal 
French Driil,and Part ILof Prof. J. M. Bald- 
win’s Peychology, on the “ Feelings and 
Will,” Among schoolbooks published by 
this house during the year, we name Prof 
J.8. Clark’s Briefer Rhetoric, The Shorter 
History of the United States, by Prof, A, 
Johnston, an excellent work by an excel- 
lent scholar; W. D. Whitney’s Briefer 
French Grammar; Victor Duray’s History 
of the Middle Ages, translated by E. H. and 
MP, Whitney and edited by Prot. 
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G. B, Adams of Yale, and Prof. W. 
A. Noyes’s Qualitative Analysis. 
The great service rendered to edu- 
cation by this firm is, however, the 
publication of the Educational Re 
view, edited by Prof. Nicholas Murray 
Batler, of Columbia; E. H. Cook, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Flushing, N.Y.; William 
H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Addison B. Poland, 
Superintendent of Schools, Jersey City, 
N. J. Ten numbers are published annually 
of about one hundred pages each, on all 
educational topice. Theforthcoming num- 
bers are to contain an article by President 
Francis A. Walkeron ‘‘The Place and Func- 
tion of the Scientific School in American 
Education’’; a critique of Rousseau’s prin- 
ciple of “Education according to Nature,” 
by Dr. W. T. Harris; the first of a series of 
articles on “Educational Adnrinistration of 
Great Cities,” by Dr. Albert Shaw, Ameri- 
can Editor of Review of Reviews, author 
of the Century Magazine articles on Ad- 
ministration in Foreign Cities; articles on 
the best methods of teaching their several 
subjects, by Professors Osborn,of Columbia; 
Ely,of Johns Hopkins; Hale, of Cornell; 





. Davis, of Harvard, and others; a discussion 
.of “The Statistics of Education,” by Prof. 


Davis R. Dewey, of the Mass. Institute of 
Technology; an articleon “The Future of 
the College Curriculum,” by Prof. George 
H. Palmer, of Harvard; a “Study of Higher 
Education in the South,” by Prof. Edward 
S. Joynes, of South Carolina College; 
papers on school architecture and sani- 
tation, by George W. Debevoise, of New 
York, and Dr. E. H. Cook, of the editorial 
board; a paper on ‘“‘The Education of 
Criminals,” by Prof. C. Lombroso, of Turin; 
a paper by Prof. Dr. W. Rein, of the Univer- 
sity of Jena; papers by Prof. B. A. Hins- 
dale, of Michigan University; Francis W. 
Parker, of Chicago; Dr. Larkin Danton, of 
Boston; Dr. John E. Bradley. of Minne- 
apolis; W. C. Collar, of Roxbury, Mass., and 
other well-known scholars and writers. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons &Co, have in hand 
among their educational books an interest- 
ing *‘American History Series” containing a 
connected history of the United States from 
the discovery of America to the present 
day, in four epochs, each treated by a writer 
of eminence and of special authority in bis 
field. The volumes are sold separately and 
each contains mapsand plans. The num- 
bers are to be Discovery and Colonization, 
By the Rev. George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale 
University, (ia press). The French War 
and the Revolution. By William M.Sloane, 
Ph.D., Professor of History in Princeton 
University, (in preparation). The Adop- 
tion of the Constitution and National 
Consolidation. By Gen. Francis A. Walk- 
er, President of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, (in preparation). From the 
Conclusion of Peace in 1815 to the End of 
Reconstruction. (2 vols.) By John W. 
Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of His- 
tory, Political Science and International 
Law in Columbia College, (in preparation) 
The Scribners have also in hand and 
partly published another educational series 
on “‘ The Great Educators,” concise biogra- 
phies of the men who have influenced the 
history of education from Aristotle to Dr. 
Arnold, witb accounts of their educational 
ideas or systems edited by Prof. Nicholas 
Murray Butier. The numbers as far as 
published or provided for are, Aristotle; 
or, the Ancient Educational Ideals. By 
Thomas Davidson, M.A., LL.D, (ready) 
Alcuin; or, the Rise of the Christian 
Schools. By Audrew F. West, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Latin and Pedagogics in Prince- 
ton University, (nearly ready). Abelard; 
or, the Origin and Early History of Uni- 
versities. By Jules Gabriel Compayré, 
Rector of the Academy of Poitier, France, 
(nearly ready). Loyola; or, the Educational 
System of the Jesuits. By the Rev. Thomas 
Hughes, S.J., of D-troit College, (ready) 
Pestalozzi; or, the Friend and Student of 
Children. By J. G. Fitch, LL.D., Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. (In prepa- 
ration.) Froebel. By H. Courthope Bowen, 
M.A., Lecturer on Exdlucation in the Upiver- 
sity of Cambridge, (in preparation). Hor- 
ace Mann; or, Public Education in the 
United States. By the Editor, (in prepara- 
tion). Other volumes on “Rousseau; or, Edu- 
cation Accorjing to Nature,’ ‘‘ Herbart; or, 
Modern German Education,” and on 
“Thomas Aroold; or, the English Educa- 
tion of To day ”’ are in preparation. These 
volumes are concise, comprehensive ac- 
counts of the leading movements in educa- 
tional thought, grouped about the person- 
alities that have influenced them. The 
treatment of each theme is to be individual 
and biographic as well as institutional. 
The writers are well-known students of 
education, and it is expected that the series 











when completed will furnish a genetic ac- 
count of ancient education, the rise of the 
Christian schools, the foundation and 
growth of universities, and that the great 
modern movements suggested by the names 
of the Jesuit Order, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Herbart, Dr. Arnold and Horace 
Mann will be adequately described and crit- 
icised. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Differen- 
tial and Integral Calculus, With Examples 
and Applications. By George A. Osborne, 
Professor of Mathematics in the Massachu- 
setts lostitute of Technology. (Boston and 
New York: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
1891. 8vo, pp. xi, 202. $2.00.) We have not. 
often looked through a text-book with so 
much satisfaction as we have felt in exam- 
ining Professor Osborne’s Calculus. In 
spite of the many intrinsic merits of the 
book, however, one’s attention is first ar- 
rested by the art of the bookmaker, the 
paper, typography and press work being all 
of marked excellence. The subject matter 
of the treatise has been put together evi- 
dently with a view of meeting the actual 
needs of the students in our leading schools 
of technology. The wonderful condensa- 
tion which the author has succeeded in at- 
taining, while retaining a peculiarly simple 
and clear method of exposition, promise to 
make the work a special favorite. It is rich 
in illustrative examples both worked and 
unworked. Its division into a great num- 
ber of skillfully chosen short chapters, a 
feature which brings into prominence the 
geperal outlines and shows the relations of 
the various parts, will also add greatly to 
the student’s appreciation. The endeavor 
of the author has been to improve upon the 
methods of presentation of his predecessors, 
rather than to reach out into the less fa- 
miliar portions of the theory. The book con- 
tains, consequently, with the possible excep- 
tion of some special topics in the last chap- 
ter, only subjects included in most of the 
works already before the public. The theory 
of limits is properly chosen as the basis of 
the whole treatment, but infinitesimals, ex- 
plained by that theory, are introduced and 
they find frequent application. We have 
been able to discover but a few points at 
which the exposition fails to maintain its 
general excellence, and requires certain ad- 
ditions by the teacher. In the chapter upon 
differentials, successive differentials are 
introduced without explanation of or even 
reference to infinitesimals of higher orders 
than the first. We are inclined to think 
that in more than one place in the first 
ninety pages the author might have added 
with advantage something in the way of 
concrete illustration, either geometrical or 
physical, and in this connection we should 
state that the geometrical representation of 
acontinuous function by a curve on page 
64, and the argument based thereon, is in- 
complete. In conclusion it may be of inter. 
est to indicate the principal subjects treated 
in the order of their arrangement, viz,: no 
tation of functions, differentiation, expan- 
sion of functions,indeterminate forms, func- 
tions of more than one variable change of 
the variables, theory of plane curves, maxima 
and minima, integration, definite integrals, 
quadrature, rectification, cubature, multi- 
ple integrals, hyperbolic functions. 


The Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have 
a long list of educational publications 
which has been very much swelled by the 
incorporation of the large number formerly 
published by the Rivingtons. Perhaps the 
most important of those now coming from 
their press is, A Student’s History of Eng- 
land from the earliest times to 1885, by 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner. This book, tho 
intended for the higher school classes, is 
written in a simple and direct style, illus- 
trated under the direction of St. John Hope, 
Secretary of the Antiquarian Society, and 
is accompanied with a school atlas prepared 
by Mr. Gardiner. Two volumes have ap- 
peared; the third is forthcoming. Ulti- 
mately, there will be an edition of the three 
in one. As a supplement to their 
*Epochs of Modern History,”’ the Long- 
mans are now publishing three volumes of 
“ Epochs of American History,” Prof. A. B. 
Hart, Harvard, Editor. The first volume, 
by Reuben Gold Thwaiter, The Colonies, 
1492-1750, is now ready. The other two are 
to follow as soon as possible. The Forma- 
tion of the Union, 1750-1829, by Professor 
Hart, the Editor, and Division and Re- 
unton, 1829-1889, by Prof. Woodrow Wilson, 
of Princeton.—Longmans’s School Geog- 
raphy for North America. By George G. 
Chisholm, Fellow of the Royal Geographi- 
cal and Statistical Societies, and C. H. Lute, 
Fellow of the American Geographical Soci- 
ety. In this book an attempt is made to 
adapt the book to the great advance 
recently made ia Germany and Europe 
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ing geography. Details which are not 
to be remembered, are excluded as far as 
possible, the book is intended to contain 
only what.is most effective as discipline and 
most valuable as knowledge. The geog- 
raphy is now ready. The American edition of 
the accompanying atlas is nearly ready. 
Oman’s History of Greece. with 
twelve maps and plans, side notes and full 
index, has been pronounced by the Spectutor 
“ the best of all scho>l histories of Greece,” 
which, so far as we know them, it might 
easily be. It possesses what no other of 
them has, so far as we know, freshness and 
liveliness, in spite of its great brevity. This 
is due to the author’s unerring skill in 
making the right selection and choosing 
for notice the point which holds in it the life 
of the history—a great, and among the peo- 
ple who make schoolbooks, rare merit, 
Among the recent scientific schoolbooks 
published by this firm, we can only name 
Advanced Phystography, with 180 illus- 
trations, six maps and a colored plate of 
spectra, by John Thornton, M.A. This is 
one of the best, as it is one of the latest ad- 
ditions to “ Longmans’ Advanced Science 
Manuals.”” New volumes now in prepara- 
tion for this series and soon to appear are 
Electricity and Magnetism, by A. W. 
Poyser, M.A.; Agriculture, by Dr. H. J. 
Webb; Sound, Light and Heat, by Mark 
R. Wright; and Practical Physics, by the 
same. 

Studies of the Gods in Greece at Certain 

Sanctuaries recently Excawated, by Louis 
Dyer, B.A., late Assissant Professor in Har- 
vard University, isa book comprising the 
eight lectures given in 1890 at the Lowell 
Institute, with additions and notes. The 
lectures are the effort of a man whose power 
‘and struggle has been in belles-lettres al- 
most exclusively; his archeology, Greek 
‘scholarship and deep investigation being 
| mostly imaginative, with some help from 
expiorers, and the benefit of a photograph- 
taking tour with Mr. Malcolm Macmillan, 
whose untimely death is so much lamented. 
As an index of the author’s belles-lettres 
attainments, especially in English, and as a 
pleasant, imaginative work,the book is not 
unattractive; but its rank is with the popu- 
lar lecture, and its scope properly the enter- 
tainment of his society acquaintances. It 
would be unjust to the public to allow that 
these lectures at all fairly represent 
the results of recent investigations re- 
specting the gods in (or of) Greece; or 
that the excavations and explorations have 
been competently or even fairly dealt with. 
Especially with reference to Aphrodite in 
Cyprus, where an attempt is made to illus- 
trate her Semitic descent, the inadequacy is 
startling—as is the author’s utterignorance 
and neglect of the treasures of the Cesnela 
Collevtion in New York in that department. 
Astonishing is it, also, to read his citations 
from Hogarth, a none-too-well furnished 
and foolishly prejudiced minor explorer, to 
the effect that the name Aphrodite does not 
occur in early Cypriote inscriptions, while 
Anassa and Paphia do, The fact is that 
all three are contemporary on the Cypriote 
inscriptions. Bat the book is crowded with 
minor errors and superficial traveler’s mis- 
takes and misjudyments. Real research is 
foreign toit. It is amusing to find Apollo, 
the sun-god and god of refined wisdom, se- 
lected as the god who is Greek without 
Oriental descent or affiliation. [fany gods 
of the Greeks came originally from Baby- 
lonia, keeping always some traces of their 
descent and consanguinity, surely Apollo 
and the demi-zod Hercules are among the 
number, as wellas Aphrodite. The Babylo- 
nian suo-god was the *‘ judge of men,’’ and 
he had his Phcenician names and inscrip- 
tions in Cyprus. But perhaps it is wrong- 
ing the author to criticise him on the sol- 
ider grounds. His work is that ofa “ Fein- 
schreiber,’’ and it would be cruel to try to 
keep him down to research and fact. In 
that respect the trustworthy portion of the 
book is almost confined to its Appendix XI, 
which is a list of photographs taken in 
Cyprus and Greece in 1888, by the author 
and Mr. Malcolm Macmillan. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 8 vo., pp. xii, 457. Price, 
$2 50.) 

The most important educational work 
published by Messr#. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. during the year is probably Civil Gov- 
ernment in the United States, by John 
Fiske, of which The Congregationalist, of 
Boston, has said: “If this admirable vol- 
ume can be fairly taught to our rising £eD- 
eration, the future, we believe, will show 
that Mr. Fiske has never done a more use 
ful work than in its preparation.” Few 
books of any kind have received a more 
prompt and hearty recognition from the 
press and from teachers of the first emi 
nence. It is a capital work which, by its 
wealth of illustration, its solid political 
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the interpretation of American political in- 
stitutions which every one will immediately 
recognize and adopt as his own, but it will 
raise the popular ideal as to the function, 
meaning and end of our political institu- 
tions. The Riverside Press is rendering 
education another service in which we are 
even more interested by its attempt to dis- 
place the graded Readers used in the public 
schools with unabridged American classics. 
This isthe meaning and intent of the River- 
side Literatwre Series which has already 
expanded into a voluminous library of 
American classics published and sold at 
fifteen cepts each. It has long been our 
conviction that for the suppression and ex- 
tirpation of the broad, healthy and vivify- 
ing effect of our literature in the public 
schools no more effectual instrument could 
be invented than the contrivance of theFifth 
Reader. We commend the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series not particularly for the admira- 
ble collections published in it, not for the 
fascinating Fables and Folk Stories,phrased 
by Horace Seudder, nor for the Hans 
Andersen Stories, nor for the Longfellow, 
Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell and Emerson 
classics, but for the broad fact that they 
open the door for choice examples of Amer- 
ican literature to enter the public schools 
to be read in the classes, to teach them to 
read under the natural inspiration which 
should develop good reading, and to lift the 
youth by the educative power and inspira- 
tion of life-giving undying books. 





Bowser’s Academic Alyebra, College 
Algebra and Plain and Solid Geometry, 
hitherto controlled by Van Nostrand & Co., 
New York, have passed into the hands of 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, who have also 
recently published a manual of Plain 
Geometry onthe Heuristic Plan, by G. Irv- 
ing Hopkins, Instructor in- Mathematics in 
the Manchester, N. H., High School, and 
with an introduction by Professor Safford, 
of Williams College; and have in prepara- 
tion an Arithmetic for the lower grades, by 
Chas. C. White, Principal of the Franklin 
School, Syracuse, N. Y., and a Grube text- 
book for teachers, for the first two years of 
school work, edited by E. C. Branson, Su- 
perintendent of Schools at Athens, Ga. In 
Science the same have just added to their 
list Instractor Whiting’s books on Physics, 
Shepard’s Briefer Course in Chemistry, for 
schools which give a half year or less to the 
subject and are limited in laboratory facili- 
ties; Studies in Nature, a combination of 
Natural History Lessons and Language 
work, by Prof. T. Berry Smith, Central Col- 
lege, Fayette, Mo.; also a book on Insects, by 
Professor Hyatt, of the Mass. Institute of 
Techuology. From the same An Introduc- 
tion to Botany, by V. M. Spalding, Profes- 
sor of Botany tn the University of Michigan, 
and the Principles of Physics, by Professors 
Gray and. Mees, of Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Terre Haute, Ind., will appear soon, 
and Studies in United States History, for 
use in grammar schools, by Mary Sheldon 
Barnes, formerly Professer of History in 
Wellesley College, and Earl Barnes, Pro- 
fessor of History in the Indiana State Uni- 
versity. In civil government, Heath & Co. 
are to publish at once, The Principles of 
Political Economy, by Professor Gide, with 
introductions by Prof. James Bonar, of Ox- 
ford, and Professor Clark, of Smith College. 
They have also in preparation a Composi- 
tion for high schools and the upper grades 
of grammar schools, by Mary F. Hyde, 
teacher of composition in the State Normal 
School at Albany; also a set of Readers for 
Home and School, by Prof. Chas. Eliot 
Norton, of Harvard University, and Miss 
Kate Stephens, composed of extracts from 
the best English writers. They have also 
in hand a volume on The Aisthetics of Eng- 
lish Verse, by Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cor- 
nell University, and the English Bible and 
English Style, with an introductfon by 
John Ruskin, edited by Professor Cook, of 
Yale College. 


One of the very best schoolbooks recently 
from the press is Chariton T. Lewis’s Dle- 
mentary Latin Dictionary. (Harper & 
Brothers, Sq. 8vo, $2.00.) It is substan- 


tially an abridgmeut of the “ Latin Die~ 


tionary for Schools” by the same author, 
shortened by the omission of detailed ref- 
erences to books and passages, and by 
limiting the illustrative citations to those 
which are typical or peculiarly instructive. 
Proper names are also excluded. Per con- 
tra, the vocabulary has been extended as 


compared with the larger Dictionary, so. as . 


to include all words in Catullus, Tibullus, 
Propertius, Tacitus (larger works), Terence, 


Cesar, Sa}lust, Cleero, Livy, Népos, Virgil. 
Horace, Ovid, Ju = 

tius, An 

by the’ thor. work 
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tion of good eitizenship will not only give | both he and the publishers Should now | Otherwise defective as a text-bock for | cation in the Bible which show the power 


concentrate their energies is the revision of 
the Harpers’ “ Latin Dictionary ’’ by Lewis 
and Short———Much is expected from 
Harpers’ Advanced Arithmetic, recently 
published by this firm. It is the last work 
of the distinguished mathematician and 
teacher, Jonn H. French, LL.D., his work 
on it having been finished a few days before 
his death. It embodies the results of bis 
life-long experience, and is a comprehensive 
treatise on the science of numbers and their 
application. It is intended for high schools, 
academies, seminaries and normal schools, 
and advanced classes generally. 
“ Rolfe’s English Classics” have two recent 
additions, which rank high in the best class 
of schoolbooks, and which, as such, have 
been previously noticed by us. We refer 
to Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare avd 
Tales from Scottish History, both edited 
by Rolfe. 





The Story of Portugal, by H. Morse Ste- 
phens, is the forthcoming number (No. 
XXXII) in the Putnams’ “Story of the 
Nations” Series. The singular point with 
regard to this book is that it will fill a va- 
cancy, there being at present no complete 
or satisfactory history of that country; so 
that Mr. Stephens will have the opportuni- 
ties of an author in a substantially new 
field. By the same publishers, to be 
ready in November, A History of Greece, 
by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., Part II, 
from the beginning of the lonian Revolt to 
the Thirty Years’ Peace, 500-445 B.c. The 
author expects to complete his work in four 
volumes, 8vo, each volume covering a dis- 
tinct period and complete in itself. The 
English Language and the English Gram- 
mar, Treated Historically. By Samuel 
Ramsey. This manual is promised in Octo- 
ber. It applies the modern doctrine of 
evolution to language as a whole, and to 
the Eoglish language as a particular exam- 
ple. The work is intended to be of special 
value to teachers, as well as to general 
readers. In addition to the recent 
additions to the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations ”’ 
Series, published by Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, we call attention to the pop- 
ular edition of Richardson’s American 
Literature, to Preston’s Documents, Illus. 
trative of American History, to Prof. Wil- 
liam Peck’s Popular Handbook and Atlas 
on Astronomy, to Prof. Chas. F. Dunbar’s 
Chapters on the Theory and History of 
Banking, and to Sonnenschein’s The Best 
Books, which we have found to be one of 
the best and most useful aids to the liter- 
ary student that bas ever been published. 
It is far mere nearly than is generally true 
exactly what isclaimed on the title-page, 
“* A Reader’s Guide to the choice of the best 
available books, about 50,000,”-—-—We 
should not fail in this connection to name 
among popular, educational books of 
the highest class, the Messrs. Putnam’s 
numerous publications on social, economic 
and political science, which, as a whole, 
forms a standard series of high value. 


American Literature. An Elementary 
Text-book for Use in High Schools and 
Academies. By Julian Hawthorne and 
Leonard Lemmon, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Sherman, Tex. (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, $1.25.) We have no clew to 
notify us what part of this book comes from 
Mr. Hawthorne and what part from Mr. 
Leona:d Lemmon. It is apparently in- 
tended for an innovation, and, so far as 
style is concerned, it certainly is a novelty 
—flippant, if not jocular, in style. Appar- 
ently the authors make no attempt to rep- 
resent the standard critical opinion, but 
write on the dictation of an individualism 
which is carried far on toward caprice. As 
an example of the jaunty style of the book, 
the authors say in the notice of Bryant: 
“The Bryants lived in the western part 
of Massachusetts, nearly a mile above 
sea-level, in a place called Cummington.” 
If there is a piece of land in Cummington 
five thousand feet above the sea, we should 
like to kuow what it is. Nor was Bryant’s 
father a man to be portrayed in the touch- 
and-go style of this book as “something 
more than an iron hearted, wooden-faced, 
text-quoting machine.”” We do not object 
to the author’s high appreciation of Haw- 
thorne. His literary fame has grown dis- 
tinctly brighter since his death, and there 
can be little doubt that his relative position 
will be yet higher among the writers of his 
time. ‘The other comparative work in the 
volume is fairly good; and there is a certain 
impressiveness in the slap-dash method; 
but the book is Jacking in that dignity, 

repose and meledy which is the best intro- 
| duction to literary art. Jt contains too 
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Bible Cyclopedia, Critical and Ez- 
posttory. Compiled and written by the 
Rev. A. R. Fausset, M.A., Rector of St. 
Cuthbert’s, York (England). [Illustrated 
by six hundred woodcuts. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York. $4.00.) This is the Amer- 
ican re-publication of ‘‘ The Englishman’s 
Bible Cyclopedia,” first. published in 1879. 
The author is a well-known scholar and 
prolific author om a variety of subjects, 
chiefly biblical; particularly of Vols. II and 
IV of the *‘ Explanatory Pocket Bible,” and 
of Vols. I1I, 1V and VI of the popular com. 
mentary usually known as “ Jamieson, 
Fauasset and Brown.’’ His present charge 
is, we believe, the rectorship of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, York. He belongs to the Evangeli- 
cal wing of the English Church, and repre- 
sents the theology of that connection, ex- 
cept that he has accepted the Millenarian 
theory, and written and published on it. 
The present work corresponds accurateiy to 
the author’s position, and haa for more than 
twelve years served in England the purposes 
of a compact, convenient, evangelical Bible 
dictionary, and can be relied on for this au- 
thor’s characteristic theology in every case. 
Published as it was before the first notes of 
the Professor Robertson controversy over 
the composition of the Pentateuch had dis- 
turbed the English churches, it contains no 
reference to it. We note that the author 
repudiates with great zeal the existence of 
Elohist and Jehovist documents in the com- 
position of the books of Moses, tho conserva- 
tive scholars of all schools, among them the 
late Howard Crosby, have not hesitated to 
recognize their existence, It is hardly nec- 
essary for us to add more than that this 
work is now offered to American students 
in a good and low-priced form by the 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. 


The Messrs. 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 
promise for September the following edu- 
cations] publications: A Study of Greek 
Philosophy, by Ellen M. Mitchell. Ec 
lectic Shorthand Lessons, with copious 
Exercises for practice under the rules of 
eclectic’shorthand, by J. G. Cross, M.A., 
may be expected this month The 
same firm promise for September a new 
volume by Prof. J. 8S. Kedzie, of the 
Seabury Divinity School, Faribauit, Minn., 
Mens Christi and Other Problems in The- 
ology. Dr. Kedzie is a subtle and ingen. 
ious thinker who cannot fail to invest bis 
treatment of such a theme with dignity and 
freshness—not at least if he is to be judged 
by the lucid and attractive originality of 
bis speculations on the theory of beauty 
and of the sublime, not te mention his book 
an Hegel’s Asthetics.—--In the same 
class by the same publishers we may men- 
tion among recent educational publications, 
Ciwilization: An Historical Review of its 
Elements,by Chas. Morris,and Hindu Liter- 
ature; or, the Ancient Books of India, by 
Elizabeth A. Reed, member of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Great Britain. 
Among the very best educational books of 
their class, we have often alluded to 
Griggs’s Philosophical Classics, from Prof. 
George 8S. Morris’s opening volume on 
** Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason’’ down to 
the recent volume, VILI., by the Hon. Wil- 
liam T. Harris “Hegel’s Logic.” The 
whole series has been under the editorial 
supervision of Prof. G. S. Morris (University 
of Michigan and Johns Hopkins), and is 
one of those standard educational works in 
which every friend of sound learning has 

an interest. 


Romans Dissected, By E. D. McReal 
sham. This is the clever reproduction in 
English of a witty Gerwan satire on mod- 
ern New Testament criticism, Der Rémer- 
brief beurtheilt und yeviertheiit von Carl 
Hesedamm,. The book, both in the Ger- 
man and the English translation, was no- 
ticed at length in our issue of June 25th by 
Professor William Henry Green, of Prince- 
ton, to whose review we need only add that 
the book itself is now on sale at the Serib- 
ners in this city. (Price 75 cetits.) 
John of Wycliffe, the Morning Star of the 
Reformation. By Emma H. Adams, (Pa- 
cific Press Publishing Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 60 cents.) ‘This booklet is by the 
author of ‘| Fiji and Samoa,” “ Two Canni- 
bal ”** Among the Northern 
Icebergs,” etc. It is abrief, popular sketch, 
written in full sympathy with the subject 
and the Reformer,as well as with his work. 
—— Articles on Cases of Intoxication 
related tn the Christian Scriptures, is the 
republication in; book form of a series of 
newspaper articles by Elijah Rawson with 
a brief introduction by the late Bishop 
Welles of Milwaukee. The author uses the 
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of other less obvious, but no less dangerous, 
stimulants than alcohol. (Riverside Print- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 50 cents.) 


A Pot of Green Feathers, is a curious lit- 
tle book on Apperception; reeently pub- 
lished by C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse. The 
late Mr. Quick considered it the most im- 
portant modern development of Pedagogy, 
readable and suggestive. Another recent 
school volume from the same firm is Prus- 
sian Schools through American Eyes, by 
Tames Russell Parsons, Jr., probably the 
most complete description of German 
schools which has ever appeared. The 
comparison of the present schools in Prus- 
sia with the present school system of New 
York, and the elements of contrast are 
given with much detail. A very taking 
recent school book from this press is Hen- 
drick’s Brief History of the Empire State, 
an illustrated volume that makes the rela- 
tion of New York history to United States 
history clearer than before and more im- 
portant than has commonly been supposed. 
Another schoolbook intended to meet 
the Regents’ system of examination is Se- 
lections from American, French and Ger- 
man Literature for Memorizing This 
department of school work has been less 
promivent in our course of study than that 
of most European nations, but the memo- 
1izing of such selections which is now re- 
quired of every Regents’ scholar, will do 
much toward a new movement in this di- 
rection. By the same. 


The Midnight Sky, Familiar Notes on the 
Stara and Planets. By Edwio Dunkin, 
F.R.8.F.,R.A.S, (The Religious Tract Socie- 
ty, London; Fleming H. Revell, New York, 
$8.00). Tkisis arevisionof a book on the 
“Midnight Sky,’ which in the first 
edition elicited the praise of Thomas 
Carlyle many years ago. It is now thor- 
oughly rewritten and brought up to the 
present condition of astronomical know!}- 
edge. The volumeis handsomely printed, 
copiously and intelligently illustrated, and 
furnished with star maps to show the mid- 
night heavens in every month of the year. 
These maps are provided with index charts 
which show the position of the leading stars 
and will anewer a good purpose, tho they 
are not as good as several American maps, 
and not nearly as good as those prepared by 
Professor Young, of Princeton. The whole 
volume is, however, a happy combination 
of the popular with the scientific,and in the 
present revision by the late President of 
the Royal Astronomical Society and Chief 
Assistant at Greenwich deserves honorable 
mention in the best class of books for the 
education of the people. 








The Young Astronomer; or, Helps to a 
Knowledge of the Leading Constellations. 
By Jas. H. Carlisle, President of Wofford 
College, South Carolina. (Pub. House of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Nashville, Tenn.) This is an attractive 
and every way excellent elementary map- 
ual arranged for three monthly lessons in 
the stars through the whole year. It would 
be improved by the addition of a few more 
outline maps of the star groaps, but will 
serve @ good purpose as it is, and cannot be 
commended too highly for its progressive 
simplicity, which in the end stakes out the 
whole field, and lays down in the young 
observer’s mind the outlines of 4a knowledge 
of the heavens which will not only make 
him at home inthem and probably lead 
him on to fuller knowledge, but will make 
the heavens a delight to him as long as 
he lives. 


Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting, 
By Wiliam T. Hornaday, with a Chapter 
on Collecting and Preserving Insects. By 
W. J. Holland, Ph.D., D.D. Illustrated. 
To say the simple truth this is, we think. 
the best book ever written on practical tax- 
idermy. The author knows how to tell a 
thing so that the dullest rational mind can 
understand it. He is enthusiastic, but he 
never forgets to be accurate and patiently 
clear in presenting and insisting upen de- 
tails. To the student of taxidermy this 
work will be a treasury of information, a 
guide, an adviser in every difficulty, and a 
most interesting lecturer as well. We re- 
commend it without reserve. 


We have before us the bound volume of 
Littell’s Living Age, containing the issue for 
the quarter ending with June last, and in it 
the cream of the Quarterlies, Reviews, and 
many of the Monthlies and Weeklies. ; 
We have also from the Hon. Secretary Jobn 
8. Lord, The Sixth Biennial Report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of TWinois. 
Part I, on Earnings of Coal Mine Employés 
Part Il, on Foreclosures of Mortgages, 
Judgments and Land Values; Part [{I con- 











‘tains Statistics of Coal Production, aad the 
‘Reports of the Inspectors of Mines, 
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How to be a Pastor, by Theodore L. 
Cayler (Baker & Taylor Co.), tho not a 
scho Ibook, is used in several Theological 
Semiaaries and might be with advantage 
in all. We say agaio here of this little 
book for the education of the ministry 
what we printed in our previous notice of 
it: 

“If any man living understands the subject of 
this little book it is Dr. Cayler. He writes briefly 
and to the point.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


TAINE’s Notes on England are being 
revised. They will be re-issued with addi- 
tions by M. Jusseraud. 


..An illustrated édition de luxe of Lord 
Lytton’s novels will be issued by the Rout- 
ledges, the copies being limited to 500. 
Two vulumes will be brought out each 
month, the whole set making thirty-two. 
with 100 photogravures. - 








..J. B. Lippincott Company, announce 
that they will shortly publish a complete 
cheap edition of Prescott’s Works in five 
volumes, at a dollar each, with notes by 


Mr. J. Foster Kirk who was an assistant 
of Prescott in the preparation of his his- 
tories. 


..Uader the editorship of Prof. F. Vi- 
gouroux, Professor of Sacred Scriptures in 
the Catholic Semiaary of Paris, a Diction- 
atre de la Bible, consisting of 15 parts, each 
of 160 quarto pages, 1s being published by 
Letouzey & Ané, of Paris It is profusely 
illustrated, and is an important addition to 
Catholic French literature. 


.-4 commentary, on a grand scale, to 
Dante, is being published in Icalian, en- 
titled “‘La Divina Commedia di Dante, 
con commentario secondo la Scolastica, 
with archeological illustrations. by Gios- 
chino Berthier, Professor in the Free Cath- 
olic University at Freibarg, in Switzerland. 
There will bethree large voluines,with more 
than 2,000 illustrations of various kinds. 


..The task of editing and arranging 
Victor Hugo’s manuscripts is nearly com- 
pleted. Over 3,000 pages have been dis- 

posed of. The concluding volume, called 
Ms Ocean,” is now in the hands of tne print- 
ers; but the correspondence, dating from 
1820, remains to be edited. It is probable 
that a@ representative collection of letters 
will be brought out before long. 


..Mr. E. W. Thomson, of Toronto, who 
has for some years been a favorite contrib- 
utor to The Youth’s Companion, has been 
annexed to the editorial staff on that ad- 
mirable paper. The Week describes him as 
**a robust man, in the full vigor of youth, 
with a profound and far-reaching knowl- 
edge of pablic affairs at home and abroad; 
with great natural ability and widecaiture: 
an honorable and upright character, and a 

warm-hearted and genial disposition.” 


.... The Review of Reviews for August is 
full of pith, spirit and sense. It opens with 
an effective statement of the position and 
outlook of the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago. The number conatains echoes and 
reflections of the Baccarat Scandal, which 
make the impression that, on the whole, 
the episode will bave a tonic effect on the 

ublic conscience. The reviews of the 

eview, summaries and bird’s-eye view of 
the world’s progress during the month con- 
tinue a unique feature of great educational 
value. 


..-Matilde Serao, the most prominent of 
woman novelists of modern Italy, bas just 
issued a collection of her characteristic 
sketches under the title of “‘ Fiore di Pas- 
stone’ (Flower of Passion). There are twen- 
ty sketches in all, which are peculiar in this 
feature, that they break off suddenly when 


the plot has become fully involved. The 
mageeny are deep psyehological studies, 
ratoer than noveiets ia the ordinary sense 
of the term. The themes are taken from 
Ttalian,.and usually from neopolitan life. 


.. The Book World, London, announces 





try and unequaled in its line. It is modeled 
after the French-German lexicon of Sachs- 
Villatte, The English.Gernian part, which 
is being issued now, is the work of Prof. 
D-. Ed. Muret; the German-English part 
that of Prof. Daniel Sanders. It aims to be 
as nearly exhaustive as it is possible for un- 
tiring industry to make it. All the recent 


massive works in this departmeat which 
have been appearing in Eagland and A mer- 
ica have been utiliz-d in the preparation of 
this work. The price is 1.50 marks per 


.-The days of literary finds are by no 
means over, as is attested by the discovery 
of the “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” 
afew years ago, and of Aristotle’s Athenian 
Constitution and Aristides’s Apology within 
recent months. In the library at Zwickau, 
in Saxony, where a number of Luther’s 
tnedita hai been unearthed; more have 
been found lately. [no the Vatican library 
the original “ Confutatio,” which the Cath- 
olic theologians had prepared at Augsburg 
in 1530 in answer to the Augsburg Confes- 
sion read by the Protestants, but which the 
Emperor in disgust would not permit to be 
read in public, has just been discovered, 
and is now published by Lic. Dr. Johannes 
Ficker, of Halle. All the documentary 
evidences in the Augsburg Diet case had 


originally b en deposited in Vienra. This 
new discovery, in connection with others, 
opeus up valuable new sources of informa 
thon for the beginnings of the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DELS ARTE, 


ELOCUTION 


























AND 

VOICE BOOKS. 
DELSARTE SYSTEM OF ORATORY........... $2 0 
DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION....... 20 
DELSARTE SOCIETY GYMNASTICS...... ... 10 
DELSAR R«CITATION BOOK............... 12% 
DELSARTE GESTURE AND PAN FOMIMIC 

PL) Pr eee Da) 
ot M ’S GYMNASTICS OF Tan Oar 13 
MACKENZIiE’S HYGIENE OF 

CS er re 125 

ELE TERS } HEBRON. ariO eo scees 00 
ELLA WH R WILCOX’S CITATIONS 0 50 


EELE 
hyp a 8 READINGS AND RECITATIONS. 





6 II NE 5 tn coctaccctenstll cen xenneesinnd 
BANKs's TRECITATIONS WITH LESSON- 
We acccescessshescce 
STAGE HIS CORY OF HAMLET 1 
DLEXL’S ELUCUTIONAKRY STUD 3 0 
PRIMER OF ELUCUTION yee actae 
DUNN'S SOLO Ye ty ADE MECUM 1 
THE DIAPHRAGM AND irs FUNCTIONS. 1 0 
KUOFLER'S ART OF SREAT DEED cases coabeces 20 
WERNER'S VOICE Someta Monthly, 20 
cents a Number, per year......... 0 ccceccsseeee 180 


Special Offer Good in connection with this Adver- 
tissmentonly. I will send $10.00 worth of thse books 
Jor $7.00, postpaid. 





Also 

MUSICAL RECITATIONS, PLAYS, DRILLS, 

MONOLOGUES, SPEOIAL RECITA- 
TIONS, Etc. 


EDGAR §. WERNER, Publisher, 


Send for catalogues. Mention THe INDEPENDENT. 
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A New Latin Dictionarv. 


952 pages. Square 8vo, half leather, 
$2.00. 





The attention of students and teachers 


is invited to an Elementary Latin 
Dictionary, by Cu4RLton f. Lewis, 
Pb.D., just published by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers. The work is substantially 
an abridgment of the author’s ‘“ Latin 
Dictionary for Schools,” but is sufficiently 
full to meet the needs of students in pre- 
paratory or fitting schools, and also of the 
first and second year’s work in the col- 
leges. lt answers in every respect to the 
demand for a good working dictionary at 
a reasonable price. 

“Being an abridgment of a work that is already 
well known and that has been received in all quar- 
ters with admiration and approval, there is no need 
ef extended remarks upon details of the present 
book. itis, without any doubt, the most scholarly and 
correct eiemeatary Litin dictionary that bas ever 
been published io English.”’—N.w York Evening Post. 


HARPER’S LATIN DICTIONARY. Founded 
on the Translation of “ Freund’s Latin-German 
Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANDREws, LL.D. 
Revised, enlarged, and in great part re-written, 
by Caaruton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and CHARLES 
Snort, LL.D. Pp. xiv, 2020. Royal 8vo, sheep, 
$6.50; full Russia, $10.00. . 


LIDDELL & SOOTT’S GREEK LEXICON. Re- 
vised and enlarged. A Greek-English Lexicon. 
Compiled by Henry Gzorege LIDDELL, D.D., 
and Roseet Scott, D.D. With co-operation of 
Henry Drister, Jay Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College, New York. Pp. xvi, 1776. 
Seventh edition, revised and augmented through- 
out. 4to, sheep, $10.00, 


LIDDELL & SOCOTT’S INTERMEDIATE 
GREEK LEXICON. An Intermediate Greek- 
English Lexicon, founded upon the seventh edi- 
tion of Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexi- 
con. Pp. iv,91*, Small 4to, cloth, $3.50; linen, 
$3.75; sheep, $4.00. 


LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK LEXIOON. 
Abridged. A Lexicon abridged from Liddell 
and Scott’s Greek-Engltsh Lexicon. The Twen- 
tieth Edition, carefully revised throughout. 
With an Appendix of Proper and Geographical 
Names, prepared by the Rev. James M. WHITON, 
Ph.D. 832 pp. Small 4to, half leather, $2.00. 








Complete Catalogue of School and Cotlege Text- Booka 
and Works of Reference forwarded on application. 


HARPER & BROS., Franklin Sq.. N. Y. 





MACMILLAN & C0'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Letters of John Keats 
TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 


Edited by SIDNEY COLVIN. 
Globe 8vo, $1.50. 


Types of Ethical Theory. 


By JAMES MARTINEAD, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Third Edition Revised. 2 vols. bound 
inl. $260 


The History of Human Mar- 
rage 





By EpWARD WESTERMARCK, Pb.D., Lec- 
turer on Sociology at the University of 
He'singfors. With a Preface by Dr. A. 
R WALLACE. 8vo, $4 00. 

A treatise based upon exhaustive research, in the 

course of which the author has been led to adopt 

conclusions somewhat different from those put for- 
ward by Tyler, MacLennan and other previous writ- 
ers on this important subject. 





Principles of Economics. 


By ALFRED MARSHALL, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of 
Cambridge, Fellow of St. Jobn’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Vol. I. Second Edi- 
tion. 8vo, $3.00 


The English Constitution. 


By Emite Boutmy. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. EADEN. With Preface 
by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
$12mo, $1.75. 


Studies in" Genaidiattiona) 
Law. 


France, Eogland, United States. By Emits 
Boutmy. Translated from the Second 
French Edition. By E. M. Dicry. With 
an Introduction by A. V. Dicey, B.C.L 
12mo, $1.75. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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New Edition—Greatly Improved. 


stakes ended 


ING, Wt tit AED Speanine. 
IN READ By Manton H. Trap 


12mo, MO pages dead an. by mail. 


“As valuable for 1eference as a Dictionary.’’— 
Christian Advocate. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 
26 Warren Street. New York City. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BR«). 902 Broadway.N.Y. 











Large Stock, low prices. Cataleg. 





28 West 23d Street, New York, 


TIBBAL™ BOOK CO., 26 Warren 8t., N.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .:::. 


Reminaton’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh. New York 





By HONORE DE BALZAC. 


A Story of Swiss L'fe. 
by ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 
cents. 


AMI. 


$1.00, Paper covers, 50 cents. 


URSULA. 


THE STORY OF REINE: MON UNCLE ET MON 


JEAN DELA BUTE. Translated AG Jouuta W. Davis. 


“AFTER ‘LL, THERE IS NOTHING LIKE A BOOK.” 


A Few Recent Books for the Summer. 


And other Stories. 





16mo, cloth, 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
Translated by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. 2 vols., 12mo, half russia. $150 each. 
A QUESTION OF LOVE. 


Translated from the French of T. ComBE 
16m9, cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 


A BOOK O’ NINE TALES. 


With Interludes. By ARLO BATEs, author of “ Albrecht,” etc. 
16mo, cloth, $100. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A VIOLIN OBLIGATO, 
By MARGARET CrosBy. 


16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


a new book about William Blake, to con- 
sist of “ the reproduction of his manuscript, 
which explains the meaning of the vein of 
mystic mythology that renders incompre- 
hensible the poet's ‘ Songs of Innocence and 
Experience.’’’ It will be a commentary on 
Blake’s *‘ Prophetic Books’’ uoder the joint 
editorship of Messrs. E. J. Kilisand W. B. 
Yeats, and will presently be issued in two 
volumes by Mr. Bernard Quaritch. The 
first volume will contain the key to Blake’s 
system, and an explanation of the names 
and stories of his poems; the second, the 
whole “ Book of Vala,’’ printed from the 
original manuscript, some of the unpab- 


lished designs belonging to it, and over one 
hundred and fifty pages of facsimiles from 

ms engraved by Blake, with illustra- 
tions from the best examples available. 




















.. The appearance of the first two of the 
thirty-three parts of which the new Ger- 
man-English and English-German Ency- 
clopeedic Dictionary of Muret-Sanders is to 
be composed, is evidence enough that the 
work is to be a monument of literary indus- 
















A new Novel. 


c 


By GeEoRGE MEREDITH. 1 vol., 


THE BAGPIPERS. 


By GroRGE SAND. ane by K. P. WoRMELEY. 


russia. Price, $1 


ALBRECHT. 


A Story of ARLO BATEs, author of “ A Lad's Love,” etc. 
loth. Price, $1.00. 


ONE SUMMER’S LESSONS IN PRACTICAL PER- 


SPECTIVE. 


12mo, half 


+ 
16mo, 


Told in the Form of a Story for Young People. By CurisTINE 


aa BRUSH, author of ‘*Tne Coloael’s Opera Cloak,” 


Illastrated. 16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


POWER THROUGH REPOSE. 
By ANNIE Payson CALL. 


16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Mailed, postage paid on receipt of price, 
by the Publishers, 


Paper covers, 50 cents. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 


$.150 each. 





DREAMS. 


16mo, cloth, popular edition, $1.50, 12mo, English cloth, $2.00, 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. 


A Tale ofthe House o the Wolfings and all the Kindreds of 
the Mark, written in Prose and ia a by WILLIAM MoR- 
RIS. 12mo, Oxford Style. Price, $2.00, 


MISS BROOKS. 


A 2! of Boston. By ELIzA ORNE Ly ee author of “A 
Browning Courtship.”’ 


IDYLLS OF THE FIELD. 


16mo, cloth, $1 00. 


BY LEAFY WAYS. 


Brief Stulies from the Book of Nature. By F. A. KNiGaT. 
With illustrations by &. IT. Compton. 12mo, cloth. Price, 


-HER GREAT AMBITION. 
A Story. By ANNE RIcHARDSON EARLE. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1 00 


By OLIVE SCHREINER, author of “ The story of an African Farm.” a Farm.” 16mo, cloth, author’s edition, with portrait, $1.00, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE schools have a literature of their own. 
Few realize its extent, variety and value. 
Reviews of school books are usually brief 
and prefunctory, because the literary jour- 
pals devote most space to what is of interest 
to a majority of their readers, and a small 
proportion of these are desirous of keeping 
in touch with the scheols. Below will be 
found notes on the leading school books 
now in use in the United States, and the 
latest important issues in this branch of 
publication. The books mentioned are pub- 
lished by the AMERICAN Book CoMPANY, of 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago, the 
principal educational publishers of America 
and the largest in the world. 

READING. 

The utmost care has been exercised in 
preparing the various series of school read- 
ing books issued by this house. There are 
APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, by W. T. 
Harris, LL.D., United States Commissioner 
of Edacation; A. J. Rickoff, LL.D., former- 
ly Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Mark Bailey, Instructor in Elo- 
cution, Yale College. These names are a 
guarantee of scholarship, school experience 
and book-making skill. The suggested 
methods of teaching, the literary notes, and 
the language lessons ruvning through the 
series are features of special value, fully 
appreciated by teachers. 

In the Barnes’s New National Readers 
(five books) the highest artistic excellence 
is combined with many valuable educa- 
tional features and an abundance of read- 
ing matter. Among the latest series pub- 
lished, these books are also among the most 
popular. Pupils like them for the interest- 
ing subject matter and profuse and beauti- 
ful illustrations; teachers, for their wealth 
of material and careful gradation. 

Another series deserving special mention 
for numerous and handsome illustrations 
is Harper’s New Readers, in six booker. 
These were among the most valuable books 
purchased from Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
by their present publishers. Although but 
recently issued, they bave been adopted for 
the whole State of South Carolina, and are 
in most successful use there. Louisville, 
Kentucky, has also just introduced them 
for exclusive use. 

For years the standard in the large part 
of the country, yet always fresh and new, 
the McGUFFY’s REVISED ECLECTIC READ- 
ERS stand to day in the foremost rank of 
popular and successful school books of the 
century. They possess those qualities hard 
todefine and still harder to attain, which 
cause them to wear well, Probably their 
long use and constant and painstaking re- 
vision have combined to bring them into 
their present condition of almost perfect 
adaptation to the classes for which they 
were designed, 

Nowhere is the true literary instinct of the 
practiced author more plainly shown than 
in the matter provided in SwWINTON’s READ- 
eRS. Richly illustrated, bound with unusual 
care, the quality ‘of the selections and 
author’s accompanying notes and sugges- 
tions still form the chief claims for distinc- 
tion. The elementary language lessons 
running through the bcoks, the scientific 
iuformation, the brief biographies and other 
special features furnished by the author are 
of great interest and value. 

In addition to the foregoing regular series 
of readers, the publishers issue upward of 
filty volumes ef “* Supplementary Reading,” 
covering a great variety of matter. There 
are “Alternate,” ‘* Advanced,” ‘‘ Inter- 
mediate” and “ Supplementary” Readers to 
accompany or extend any regular series; 
“Science Readers,” “‘Geographical Read- 
ers,” ** Historical” and “ Natural History” 
Readers all carefully prepared and well 
adapted to their purpose. 

Teachers should not remain unacquainted 
With such a list. 


SPELLING AND ETYMOLOGY. 


The difficulties of Eoglish orthography 
are a sufficient reason for the use of allsorts 
and kindsof schoolspellers. There is HAR- 
RINGTON’S SPELLING BooK,in which the 
puoil is confined to words in common use 
aud there presented in sentences forming 
drill in writing; McGurry’s REVISED 
EcLEcTIC SPELLING Book, in which the 
Memory is aided by associating, in each 
lesson, some principle of sound, meaning or 
accent to fix the form in the pupils’ minds; 
METCALF’S SPELLING AND LANGUAGE Book, 
'n which spelling is made to take its place 
'd 4 general scheme of language work; 
SWINTON’s WORD BOOKS, in which ingenious 
Nodes of classification, valuable et ymologi- 
cal facts and frequent reviews, all aid the 
learner; these and other books of their class 
Provide for almost every possible need of 
the schools, 
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If more advanced word study is de- 
manded there are KENNEDY’s WNAT WORDS 
Say, KENNEDY’s Stem Dictionary, SWIN- 
TON’s NEW WORD ANALYSIS and other simi- 
lar works, each having its own purpose and 
its own claim for recognition. 

PENMANSHIP, 

The art of writing smoothly and legibly 
has been made comparatively simple and 
easy by the efforts of a few enthusiastic 
teachers and authors, and their publishers, 
by means of the various standard series ef 
Copy-Books. Therearethe long-established 
and universal favorites—always quick to 
adopt new improvements—the SPENCERIAN, 
and the Payson, DUNTON AND SCRIBNER, 
better known as the P. D. & 8. Then we 
have the successful and well-known EcLEc- 
Tic SERIES, the APPLETONS’ STANDARD SYs- 
TEM, and the more recent BARNES’s and 
HARPER’s books, all marvels of the pen- 
man’s and the engraver’se skill, coupled 
with the expert teacher’s metbods of instruc- 
tion. Wall charts are provided for each 
system and all command the esteem and 
confidence of teachers. 

ARITHMETIC. 

This eminently ‘“‘ practical study ” always 
demands much of the teacher’s time, and 
mapy excellent books are found among the 
publications of the AMERICAN BOOK Com- 
PANY. There are the famous ROBINSON SE- 
RIES, of which the ‘“ Practical’? and the 
“Shorter Course’’ have successively held 
sway inthe hearts of thousands of teach- 
ers. Later works in the same line of succet- 
sion are the popular two-book course—F'Isk's 
No. 1 and No. 2. Arithmetics, now largely 
used. WHITE’s NEW ARITHMETICS, by E. 
E. WHITE, Pb.D., late Superintendent of 
Schools in Cincinnati, are widely used io 
mauy States, and always with the utmost 
satisfaction. Proba'ly po stronger books 
on the subject are now used anywhere than 
Dr. White’s. Another series, which bas for 
years maintained an enormous sale, is the 
Ray's ARITHMETICS, which may be always 
relied on to be kept revised fresh to date, 
and to produce excellent results in the class. 
Dr. MILNE, of the Albany, New York, State 
Normal School, is the author of a very ex- 
cellent series of arithmetics in three books, 
which have many strong friends and advo- 
cates. They are characterized by clearness 
and accuracy of analyses, brevity and cor- 
rectness of definitions, principles and rules. 

Later than the above and distinctly mod- 
ern in their methods are HARPER’S ARITH- 
METICS, a two-book course by the late JoHN 


ARD ARITHMETICS, by A. J. Rickorr, LL.D. 
These are confidently recommended. Other 
well-known arithmetics are published by 
this house, as well as NUMBER TABLETS, 
ARITHMETICAL CARDS, blanks forseat work, 
test probleme, etc., etc. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

In this subject it seems impracticable for 
any but the most extensive publishers to 
successfully compete. The original outlay 
is so great, the need of revision su constant 
and involving so much expense, that unless 
the sale be heavy and constant no house can 
afford to produce geographies at all times 
frest and accurate in their maps and letter- 
press. 

THE AMERICAN Book COMPANY are pub- 
lishers of all the geographies having any 
considerable sale in this country, hence, 
they are warranted in maintaining a com- 
petent and experienced ¢ditorial staff which 
always provides their patrons with geo- 
gra phical text-books presenting the latest 
facts known on the subject. The leading 
text-books in this branch are APPLETONS’ 
STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES, the ECLECTIC, the 
BARNEs’s, the HARPER’S and tbe SWINTON’S 
Series, each with its distinctive character- 
istics, but all equally authentic and relia- 
ble. Then, too, there are the well-known 
GuyorT’s, MONTEITH’s and CORNELL’s Geog- 
raphbies, all revised to date, and still enjoy- 
ing an extended use in the schools. 

In Physical Geography the list is equally 
well supplied with worthy books. Fora 
thorough course there are the new APPLE- 
TONS’ | HYSICAL Geography, by a corps of 
distioguished authors, and the GuyorT’s 
standard work, revised by his successor, 
Professor Libby; while for those desiring a 
somewhat less extended course, most excel- 
Jent works are furnished in the ECLECTIC, 
by Russell Hinman, and the new Physical 
Geography, completed jast before his death, 
by the veteran author, James Monteith. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


This subject, which may be considered to 
cover grammar, composition, rbetoric and 
kindred branches, is of infinite importance 
in the education of youth, and many text- 
books exist designed to fadilitate its mas- 
tery. Several of the series of “ Language 
Lessons” have succeeded in helping thou- 
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sands of teachers to secure better results in 
the earlier work, while the advanced texts 
carry it-on from the foundations thus laid, 
There are SWINTON’s LANGUAGE SERIES, 
pioneers in their line: and METCALF & 
Bricgut’s LANGUAGE EXERCISES, one of the 
latest on a similar plan; MAXWELL’s ENG- 
LisH COURSE, a new series that bids fair to 
become very widely used; CoNKLIN’s GRAM- 
MAR AND COMPOSITION, an advanced work 
of sound scholarship and approved methods; 
while the HARVEY's series, KERL’s works, 
CLARK’s, LONG’s, LYTE’s, PINNEO'’S, SLLL’s, 
WELLs’s and others are all meritorious and 
popular. 

Awong the higher works BORDEEN’s 
RHETORIC and Wappy’s ELEMENTS OF Com- 
POSITION AND RHETORIC are specially note- 
wortby. 

WEBSTER’s SCHOOL DICTIONARIES are al- 
most too well known to need mention, but 
too great use of the ‘‘ Academic” and the 
“Condensed ” can hardly be made, 


HISTORY. 


Judged by practical results one of the 
most remarkable books on this subject ever 
written is BARNEs’s BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Luxuriously gotten up, 
richly illustrated, its sale for years has been 
very large and is constantly increasing. It 
seems always to supply just the information 
required to interest the pupils and to fit 
them for examinations. The latter, a 
means of testing information, not an end of 
education, is still of great importance in 
selecting a text-book. The PRIMARY book 
of the same series, by T. F. Donnelly, isa fit 
work to accompany so remarkable a suc- 
cess as the ‘‘ Brief History.” 

EGGLESTON’S HISTORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATEs will probably long remain the hand- 
somest books of their class ever issued. 
Written in the charming style of Edward 
Eggleston, embellished by a profusion of 
illustrations, the broad pages, open type 
and effective arrangementof the matter area 
delight to the eye. These books are not only 
good texts but good literature as well. Of 
wide and successful use also are the EcLEc- 
Tic HISTORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. This 
series of books furnishes all of the United 
States history that is necessary or desirable 
for use in the public schools. Though writ- 
ten by different authors, the books are alike 
in their clearness and simplicity of style, 
and in the lucidity of arrangement. The 
illustrations are the work of leading artiste, 
avd are valuable for their educational as 
well as their artistic merits. 

Leading histories of England and France 
are also included in the list of the Ameri- 
can Book Company, as well as general his- 
tories by such famous authors as Fisher, 
Swinton, Thalheimer, Adams, Freeman and 
others, 

DRAWING AND MUSIC. 

These subjects are receiving more and 
more attention each year in progressive 
schools. in this House they are made spe- 
cial departments, with competent persons 
in charge of each; and the public may be 
sure of receiving intelligent assistance and 
advice from them as to books, methods and 
ways of introducing these branches. 

Among the leading systems of drawing, 
WHITE’s REVISED eeries of books, includ- 
ing models end all necessary materials, 
may be specially mentioned. Tne ECLECTIC 
SERIES is also extensively used, as well as 
Krust's, BARNEs’s, and BARTHOLOMEW'S. 


MUSIC. 


JEPSON'S STANDARD MUSIC READERS are 
&@ progressive series of lessons in four books 
divided into eigbt grades. The best results 
of a long and valuable experience are em- 
bodied in this work. 

la the arrangement of topics it has been 
the aim to present but one idea at a time, 
and to elaborate that well before proceeding 
to the next. Loomis’s PROGRESSIVE MUsIC 
SERIES consists of six books graded to meet 
the needs of all departments of schools, 
from the yousgest primary class that can 
read only simple sentencrs to the advanced 
pupils of the high school and academy. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 


The well-known BRYANT AND STRATTON 
works in this branch, the ECLECTIC, 
MaARsH’s, and others, are included in the 
generous provision made for teaching so 
import.nt a subject in the schools. 

HI@HER MATHEMATICS. 

The honored names of Davies, Loomis, 
Robinson, Schuyler, Ray, Peck, and 
Charch are included among the list of 
authors in the higher mathematics. In 
Algebra, Geometry and Trigonometry; in 
Surveying, Navigation and Calculus ample 
provision of the most scholarly works is 
made. A new Series of Algebras, by David 
N. Sensenig, M.S., is a notable addition to 
anotable list, while Stewart’s Geometry, 





noticed elsewhere, is a remarkable achieve- 
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ment in a most important branch of math- 
ematics. 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 

Possibly in speaking of text-books of 
Latin the works of Professor ALBERT 
HARKNEss, Pb.D., may very properly head 
the list. Among bis elementary works 
may be mentioned the LATIN GRAMMAR 
(New Standard Edition), Easy METHOD FOR 
BEGINNERS IN LATIN, First YEAR IN 
LATIN (Complete Course), LATIN EXERCISES 
FOR THE First YEAR, NEw LATIN READER, 
INTRODUCTORY LATIN Book, INTRODUCTION 
TO LATIN COMPOSITION. 

This series has received the unqualified 
commendation of many of the most eminent 
classical professors and teachers. ‘The pub- 
lication of the series marked an era in the 
classical education of ourcountry. It began 
with a popularization of the excellent plan 
follow: d by Ur. Arnold, of Rugby, derived 
by bim from the Germans. The first exper- 
iment of editing the handbooks of Arnold 
proved so successful some thirty years ago 
that Professor Harkness determined to cast 
an entirely new course upon a similar plan, 
adapted to the wants and use of American 
students of Latin, and embodying all recent 
investigations and developments in linguis- 
tic ecience. The present series is the result. 
It contains all the advantages of its prede- 
cessors, unencumbered with.the redundant 
matter that is found in many text-books of 
this kind. 

The series also embraces a complete line 
of texts, both preparatory and college. 

Another distinct series, of great promise, 
is that prepared under the editorship of 
Wn. R. Harper, Ph.D., president elect of 
Chicago University. This includes an IN- 
DUCTIVE PRIMER (nearly ready), [N- 
DUCTIVE LATIN METHOD, C &SAR, VIRGIL 
(in preparation) and Cicero. Dr. Harper’s 
method is making thousands of adberents 
who believe that the classical teaching of 
the United States is to be revolutionized by 
his instrumentality. 

In Greek there are Dr. HARPER’s INDUC- 
TIVE GREEK METHOD, prepared on the lines 
of his Latin Method, bis ANABAsIs (in 
preparation), HARKNESS's FIRST GREEK 
Book, KkrEe’s GREEK L«&ssons, Coy’s 
GREEK FOR BEGINNERS, HADLEY & ALLEN’S 
GREEK GRAMMAR, and other established 
favorites in elementary study, besides the 
required texts for a complete course in the 
lavguage. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

In French, German, Italian and Spanish 
a full equipment is provided. In French 
there are among many other important 
works DREYsSPRING’s Easy LESSONS IN 
FRENCH, by Adolphe Dreyspring, Ph.D. 
Accordipg to the cumulative method adapt- 
ed to schools and home instruction. This 
work corresponds to the author’s “ Rasy 
Lessons in German,” and contains all the 
interesting and valuable features of that 
book; GASTINEAU’s CONVERSATION METHOD 
WITH THE FRENCH, by EK. Gastineau, A.M. 
For speaking, reading and writing French. 
Intended for self-study or use in schools. 
Thie has a system of pronunciation based 
on Websterian equivalents,and entirely new 
devices for obtaining a correct pronuncia- 
tion. Then there are the leading French 
Texts. 

In German are the EcLecTic SERIES OF 
GERMAN READERS, DREYSPRING’s CUMU- 
LATIVE METHOD FOR LEARNING THE GEk- 
MAN, GASTINEAU'S CONSERVATIVE METHOD, 
WoORMAN’S GERMAN SERIES, remarkably 
popular and successful, and many others. 
Excellent representative Italian and Span- 
ish methods, grammars and readers are also 
furnished by this extensive list of publica- 


tions, 
SCIENCE. 


The section of the AMERICAN Book Com: 
PANY'S Catalogue devoted to this title covers 
thirty-six large pages. Without entering 
upon details it may be said that the names 
of Lockyer in Astronom) ; of Gray and Wood 
in Botany; Zliot and Stover, Roscoe, Nor! 
ton, Cooley and Youmans, in Chemistry; of 
Peck, Trowbridge, Quackenbos, and Steele, 
in Physics; of Dana, Geike, and Le Conte, 
in Geology; of Morse, Tenney, and Hooker, 
in Zc logy, are indicative of the high scholar- 
ship represented in the scientific works pub- 
lished by this house. Steele’s Science Se- 
ries, so widely known and used, are also in- 
cluded among these works. In the Depart- 
ment of Physiology a large number of 
books are to be found. Among these are 
tbe four series indorsed and recommended 
by the W. C. T. U., viz.: Authorized Serier, 
Eclectic Series, Pathfinder Series, and the 
Union Series. 

In Poilosophy, Ethics, Civics, Economics, 
and Pedagogy are important and standard 
works conceriing a great variety of title 
and grades, aod embracing the names o 





representative authors of the highest stand- 
ing. 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

An Inductive Latin Primer. For Young- 
er Students, by Wm. R. Harper, Pb.D., 
Yale University, and Isaac B. Burgess, 
A.M., Boston Litin School. 12mo, cloth, 
350 pages. (Ready about Sept. lst, 1891.) 

Harper and Burgees’s “Inductive Latin 
Primer,” while intended, like the “Inductive 
Latin Method” of the same authors, fora 
first Latin book, is more elementary and 
simple in character, and is suited to pupils 
less mature or less thoroughly trained than 
those who have found the “ Method” so 
helpful. 

The Elements of Geometry. By Seth T. 
Stewart, A.B. 12mo, cloth. 406 pp. $1.12 

Professor Stewart has presented the sub- 
ject with all the attention to true educa- 
tional principles that characterizes the mod- 
ern teaching of other sciences. Among the 
many new features are: A more systematic 
arrangement of the subject matter. The 
orderly development of related propositions. 
Each book and each section is preceded by 
a syllabus. An uousual number of orig- 
ina! exercises. A great abundance of 
practical work, coasistiog especially of 
numerical problems and manual practice 
with the rule and compass. Tde use 
of all approved methods of terminol- 
ogy and statement. General scholia fol- 
low several of the books and sections, pre- 
seoting important matter not oftea found 
in text-books of Geometry. An unusual 
variety of demonstrations. The diagrams 
are so drawn that each of the various styles 
of line employed has its own meaning to 
the student. The pictorial effect of the fig- 
ures in Solid Geometry. 

Cesar’s Gallic War. Eight books by 
William Raiuey Harper, Pno.D., and Her- 
bert Cushing Tolman, Ph.D., of Yale Uni- 
versity. 12.0, cloth, 512 pages, $1 20. 

This edition of Cwsar is designed to 
meet the existing demand for an attractive 
and comprehensive edition of Cwsar to 
a fuller degree than any work of the 
kind heretofore issued. Although pub- 
lished late in the spring term the book has 
already proved an unprecedented success. 
lt may be used with any Grammar, as It 
has references to all the leading authorities. 

Appletons’ School Physics, An entirely 
new book by Prof. Silas W. Holman, Mass. 
Inst. of Technology, Bostoa, Mass.; Prof. 
Francis E. Nipner, Washington Uviv., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, Stevens 
lost. of Techvology, Hoboken, N. J.; Prof. 
Francis B. Crocker, Columbia UCoilege 
School of Mines, New York City. Kditeu 
by Prof. John D. Quackenbos, Columbia 
College, New York Vity. 12mo, cloth, 544 

es, $1.20. : 
perhis book is adapted in style and material 
to pupils of fourteen years and upward. 1% 
has beea the aim of the authors to teach 
not results merely, but to show how these 
results are arrived at and what practical 
use is made of them. No effort has been 
spared to inspire the learner with enthu- 

asm for the study of Natural Science. 

Precedence to the practical is the rale 
strictly adhered to throughout the work. 
Instructive diagrams and carefully drawa 
illustrations in perspective are introduced 
wherever they can prove of assistance in 
elucidating the text. Minute directions 
are given tor the coustruction of chesp ap- 
paratus. . 

Peterman’s Elements of Civil Govern- 
ment. Au Elementary Iext-Kook for Pub- 
lic Schools, High Schools and Norma 
Schools. By Aiex. L. Peterman, late Prin- 
cipal and Professor ot Civil Government in 
the Normal School of Kentucky State Col- 
lege, and member of tne Kentucky State 
Senate. 12mo, cloth, 218 pages, 60 cents. 

Tne distinguishing teatures are: The 
book is adapted to Fourth and Fitth 
Reader Grades. ‘Tbe plan is the sim- 
pleat yet devised. It begins with “ home” 
government and follows successively with 
the school, the civil district, tue town- 
ship, the county, tue state and the United 
States. ‘he topical metnod is used; tne 
suodject of each paragraph is in boid-lace 
type. Suggestive Questions (not questions 
upon the text) follow each chapter, and are 
designed to lead the pupil to unink and to 
investigate tor hims:if. Chapter X\X em- 
braces a complete expusition and slustra- 
tion of the Austrauaa Baliot System; 12- 
cluding exact copies of the three different 

forms of tne Ballot as used in Massachu- 
getts, Indiana and Lowisviile. ‘The last 
three chapters discuss parties and party 
machinery, legislation, revenue and tax- 
ation. it is a handy maoual of reference 
for teachers and other citizens. 

Maxwell's Advanced Lessous in English 
Grammar. By Wiltiam H. Maawell, 
Pn.D., Supt. Brookiyu, New York, Public 
schuols. 12mo, clotn, 327 pages, 60 cente. 

Designea for use in tne last two years 
of the Grammar school or as a full Higa 
school course. It embraces all the the- 
ory and practice necessary for those 

rades. It is clear, full, jadicious, sufficient- 

y conservative in its treatment ot old au- 
tnorities, and yet ready to adopt new defi- 
nitions and new forms when the innovation 
is 4 real improvement. One chapter is de- 
voted to word-formation or derivation, 
thus restoring word analysis to its proper 
place as a department of grammar. 

Harkness’s Easy Method for Beginners 
in Latin. by Albert Harkness, Ph.D. 


, 
, 


LL. D.,Professorin Brown University, 12mo 
haif seal, 348 pages, $1.20. 

The following are some of the leading 
features of she work; This volume is not a 


reading and writing Latin. The work is at 
once a Book of Latin Exercises, a Latin 
Reader, and a sufficient Grammar for the 

er. The exercises are largely con- 
versational. These exercises are diversified 
and enlivened by the frequent introduction 
of passages ot connected discourse, consist_ 
ing of avecdotes, stories. letters, dialogues 
etc. Questions in Latin on the subject» 
matter of these ges are often intro- 
duced, The book is illustrated with four 
full-page colored plates and a large number 
of engravings of classical subjects, care- 
fully reproduced from authentic sources. 


mond High School, Richmond, Va. 12mo, 
cloth, 416 pages, $1.00, 

This 1s a practical treatise on Composition 
and Rhetoric—sufticiently elementary for 
the lower grades of the high school, and at 
the same time comprehensive enough to 
give a tair knowledge of the principles and 
races of Rhetoric. 

Ray’s Complete Algebra. Prepared for 
hign schools and colieges, by George W. 
Smith, of Woodward High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 12mo, cloth, 358, pages, $1.00. 

A complete work in one volume, combin- 
ing alithe principles a pupil needs fram 
the time he begins the study until be enters 
college, together with additional chapters 
for the benefit of those who do not have the 
advantages ot a university education. Spe- 
cial care bas been taken to adapt the book 
to the needs of students who are with- 
out the aid of a teacher: hence, every prin- 
ciple of importance is carefully explained 
aud profusely illustrated by examples. 

_ Sensenig’s Series of Algebras, Professor 
Seasenig’s books ure the outgrowth of twen- 
ty years’ experience in teaching mathema- 
tics to pupils of all grades, and they possess 
many special features that will at once com- 
mend them to crreful consideration. 

Elementary Algebra; or, Numbers Sym- 
bolized. 12m0, cloth, 315 pages, $1.08. 

Designed to supply the needs ot common, 
high and normal schools and academies: 
aod to lay the foundation for a study of 
Numbers Universalized.” All matter is 
treated in an elementary manner, so that 
any ordinarily intelligent student, with a 
fair knowledge of the principles or arith- 
metic, May master it. All broad generaliza 
tions and discussions of general problems 
have been purposely exciuded. 

Advanced Algebra; or, Numbers Uni- 
versalized. 12mo, cloth, 482 pages. Also 
bound 1a Parts [ and II, 

The examples have been selected with 
reterence to variety of combination. The 
aim has not been so much to give complete- 
néss to the various subjects treated as to 
lead the stucent to a comprehension of the 
fundamentals of a wider range of subjects, 
and to cultivate in him a taste for mathe- 
—— Grveatiaation. 

oy’s Greek for Beginners, A companion 
tothe Hadley Allen Greek Gasca: an 
introduction to either Coy’s First Greek 

Reader or Xenophon’s Anabasis. By 
peg ne A Cos. M.A... Pestemnes “ Greek 

ps cademy. 12mo,c ° 

xvi, 152, $1.00. ‘ a> SA 

The present volume is based on ‘“Coy’s 
Mayor’s Greek Lessons,’’ but so numerous 
and extensive are the changes introduc-d 
that Professar Coy has taken upon bim-:elf 
the entire responsibility of the authorship. 
The design of the work is to build up a stu- 
dent’s knowledge of Greek upon the foun- 
dation of his knowledge of English and 
Latin; no Greek words are used in the 
earlier part of the work exc>pting such as 
have connections eitherin English or Latin. 
When the pupil reaches the end of the book, 
he will have acquired a good practical 
vocabulary, togetner with some idea of the 
constructions of simple sentences. 

the Satires of Juwvenal. Edited by 
Thos. B. Lindsay, Pb.D., Boston University. 
(Appleton’s Classicai Series.) 16mo, half 
-—— pages xvi, 226. Fully illustrated. 

A carefully-edited edition of this author, 
prepared witn special reference to the re- 
quirements of schools and colleges. Among 
the distinctive features are the following: 
A text tnat embodies the result of the 
latest German critical research. Judicious 
expurgation. Selections of the most im- 
portant various readings placed at the 
bottom of each page. Full use of artistic 
and descript ve illustrations in both text 
aod notes. 

‘Lhe notes are the result of several years’ 
experience and a careful study and com- 
parison of the views of the best editors, es- 
pecialiy Ruperti, Heinrich, Jahn, MacLeane, 
Mayor, Weidoer, and Biicbeler. 

Manual of the Botany of the Northern 
United States. Pocket Hadition. Including 
the District east of the Mississippi and 
north of North Carolipa and Tennessee, by 
Asa Gray, late Fisher Professor of Natural 
History in Harvard University. Sixch edi- 
tion, revised and extended westward to the 
100ch Meridian by Sereno Watson, Curator 
of toe Gray Herbarium, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and John M. Coulter, Professor of 
pomee in Wabash College, assisted by 
specialists in certain groups, with twenty- 
five plates illustrating the sedges, grasses, 
jerns, etc. New issue for the Practical Bot- 
apist. 1 vol., 12mo, fullleather, limo sides, 
760 pages and piaies. Price by mail, post 
paid, $2.00. 

Tois edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany 
is especially-adapvted vo the working botan- 
ist. Dee plates are the same asg@those from 
which the Jarge 8vo volume is printed, but 
the paper used is thin aud cough, and is cat 
flusb. Lhe pook is bound in tull leather, 
with limp sides 


A GREAT CATALOGUE. 


The publications of the AMERICAN Book 
COMPAYN are sO numerous abd cover sv 
many topics, that they have found it neces- 
a7 to issue their catalogue in twenty-oue 
different sections, covering as many subjects 


or departments. [tis their custom to mail 





mere companion to the Grammar, but a 


ja the work of 


guide for the pu 





any of these sections free, to those interested 
ew 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUSTICE. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Being Part IV of “The Principles of Mo- 
rality.” 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 


Of “The Principles of Morlity,” Part [ (entitled 
The Data of Bt blished “7 ago. 
The author chosen to omee Part IV prior to 
parts If and II, which are stil A The 
new book is considered by Mr Spencer to be one of 
the most important sections of bis ent 

cal series. 


A PURITAN PAGAN. 


By JULIEN GORDON, author of “A Diplo- 
mat’s Diary.”’ 12mo. Cloth, $1 00. 

The rapid success of the brilliant novelist known as 
Julien Gordon has been a conspicuous feature of our 


recent literary history. “A Puritan Pagan" has been 
pronouveed to be the author’s strongest work. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by matl on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1,3 & 5 Bonp Street, New YorK. 
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The Busy Man's Magazine” 


A New Illustrated Monthly M ine 
not two years old (American ition 
not six months old), with an Inter- 
national circulation of ° 


oveER 200,000 copies 
AUGUST wowsen wow READY, 
CONTAINING : 
“The Progress of the World,” 
“Current History in Caricature,” 
“Record of Current Events,” 


“Leading Articles of the Month,” 


> and all the regular departments that have 
gained for THE REVIEW oF REVIEWs its 
great popularity. The Character Sketch, 


“The Prince of Wales” 


in this number, by W.T. Stead, is the most 
striking political article of the year. 


** Cromwell and his Independents” 
is a timely article aqengee of the great inter- 
national gathering in London of the Inde- 
pendents, or Congregationalists. 





2666. 








$2.00 a year. Trial subscription, Seven 
@ months for $1.00, Sold by all newsdeal- 


“*“20 Cents a Copy. 


> Desirable Agents wanted in every community. 
THe Review orf Reviews, 
, rs 13 ASTOR Pace, N.Y. ge 


THE NEW WEBSTER 














Entirely Ne 
000°00€$ 35 


SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDG 
A GRAND INVESTMEN 
for every Family and School. 
Ten years revising. 100 editors employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best, 
Sold by all Booksellers. Descriptive phletfree. 
pringfeld, Mass. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, S 
‘scat bust edna 
Educational Specialties. 





READING MATTER FOR SCHOOLS, 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


Fifty-nine numbers already eS containing 
complete masterpieces from the writings of Long- 
Jellow, Lowell, Whittier. Emerson, Holmes, Hawthorne 
and other famous writers. “ 
SUITABLE FOR PRIMARY, GRAMMAR AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Each single number, paper covers, 15 cents, net. 


JOHN FISKE’S 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


CONSIDERED WITH SOME REFERENCE;TO ITS 
ORIGIN. 
With carefully prepared questions on the text, sug- 
gestive questions and directions for further investi- 
gutce and study, and bibliographical avtes. A most 
nteresting and instructive book, valuable for schools, 
colleges, students of American history, and to the 
American citizen. 
Price. 16mo, $1.00, net. 

“ There is no book of the kind before the public so 
well adapted to use in our schools as this, and we 
hope to see ic generally adopted.” — Pacific Education- 
ai Jounal, San Francisco, Cal. 


A descriptive circular. with extracts from Mr. 
Fiske’s preface, and sample pages trom the book will 
be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 PARKST., Boston; 11 E. SEVENTEENTH. ST., N.Y. 


SACRED PICTURES 


AND THEIR TEACHINGS. 


A superb gallery of scriptural art. Nearly feur 
bundred fine, large engravings. fully described. 


with introduction. 
J. LAA ae D.D.t 
y. Pr 
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The Perfected Typeswriter, 
INTERNATIONAL. 


NOS. 1 AND 2. 
Warranted Indestructible Alignment. 

No.1 has capital shift and hey-board nearly like the 
Remington No. 2. 

The New No. 2 is a double key-board machine. 
These machines are the most beautiful in appearance, 
and efficient in execution of ail the numerous com- 
petitors in the typewriting fiela. 


Price, Either Style Key-Board, $100.00, 


A beautiful line of Cabinets always on hand. Sec. 
ond-hand machines taken in exchange and for sale. 

Probably no modern inventions have become more 
universal in business offices than the telephone and 
typewriter. The latter instrument is already found 
associated with every class of business and profes- 
sional life, and for educational purposes. Asa mat- 
ter of course this unlimited demand has been the 
means of bringing out many machines of different 
patterns, even to mere toys; but for the hard usage 
necessitated by the voluminous correspondence of an 
office, the classof machines capable of standing it is 
very limited. In fact, few, if any, meet every re- 
quirement for which the instrument was intended, 
except the International Typewriter, manufactured 
by the Parisn M’f’g Co. 


The International Typewriter is the result of many 
years’ practival effort at both manufacturing and 
selling, an-! may properly be termed the culmination 
of a long series of efforts toward finding out just 
what the public and the schools require in a type- 
writing machine. and just what form and style of 
machine wili best stand the usage that commonly 
falls to its lot. These demands are: 

A mschine so strong in its parts that it will standa 
great amount of banging and general i!l-usage at the 
hands of ateurs. A machine whose moving parts 
are sufficient!y light and easy of operation to admit 
of the most rapid manipulation. A machine with 
moving parts so strong as to withstand the great 


usage, and 89 obviate the prevalent inelegance of 
typewriting. Such simplicity of or ization 
unskillful persons may understand its functions. A 
machine that wili not naturally—from ordinarily un- 
skillful usage—get out of order. A machine reason- 
ably free from new fangied notions which puzzie and 
annoy operators which have previously used others. 
All these features we believe are embodied in the 
test practical form in the International Typewriter, 
and the whole is afforded at a price no greater than 
that of any other first-class typewriter. Special at- 
tention is called to some of the features of this new 
. It isa “‘double-case” machine—that is to 
say, it is provided with both capitals and small let- 
ters, as also with figures and marks of punctuation— 
seve nty-eight in all. 

The ink is supplied by a ribhon,the movement of 
which is the simplest and probably the best ever yet 
devised for the purpose. It utilizes all of the ribbon, 
and is interchangeable at a moment’s time, a new 
and beautiful invention belonging to this machine 
only. 1s key-board is so nearly like the “ Reming- 
ten No. 2,” that most operators can work it at sight 
almost up to their highest speed. The finger-keys 
are made of black celluloid, with white inlaid let- 
ters, which stand out so re | that the machine 

jm that the general 
form of the keys cannot be distiuguished. The key- 
levers are so arranged that all of the finger-keys 
work evenly through an equal distance, and with 
equal “touch.” The types are arranged separately 
upon type bars, which strike up to a common print- 
ing point, and so guided throughout the entire travel 
that perfect alignment issecured. Thet are steel, 
and are practically indestructible. The jine spacing 
is automatic—a very valuable feature, peculiar to 
this machine. 

The mainspring which drives the carriage is so 
concealed that it cannot be tampered with. There 
is not a particle of wood in the machine, it being 
made entirely of iron, steel, brass, rubber and ce!- 
luloid. In addition to a very convenient scale, it has 
a very superior line finder and error locator: also a 
superior side-margin regulator. r may 
easily be moved backward as well astorward. You 
can write atthe very edge of both top and bottom 
margins of the paper. It is especially conveulent 
for writing on envelopes and postal cards. It will 
“manifold” more copies and with better results than 
any other t writer. An important feature of the 
International isthat any style ef key-board can b 
attached to it. 

Atthe head of the manufacturing department i: 
Mr. Lucien S.Crandall, the inventor of this machine. 
and who may well be called the Edison of typewriter 
machioes. not from his early connection with them, 
but as being the only inventor who hs actually se- 
eured and holds to-day all of the labor-saving de- 
vices on oy of the typewritin - machines now in use. 
Mr. W. T. Brownridge is the supervisor of the Acen- 
cies for these machines throughout the Eatire 
World. He has been interested in this machine from 
the first and will be pleased to show this ideal inven- 
tion and send descriptive illustrated circul#rs to all 
interested. Schools and Co leges are respectfully 
2equested tocor mda with him, as he offers special 
rnaucements for the introduction of these perfected 
and wonderful machines into every Public or Pri- 
vate School in the World. 

WANTED—A . smart man in every city, town 
and hamiet throughout the er tire world, to act asour 
local arent: our terms to avents are the most liberal 
of any in the typewriting field. 

Manufactured by the 


PARISH M’F’C CO.. 
PARISH, NEW YORK. 
Adaress ail correspondence to 
W. T. BROWNRIDGE, 
SUPERVISOR OF AGENTS, 
2 Park ~quare. Boston, Mass. 
New York Selling Agents, 
CASE, HENDRICKS & TELLER, 
132 Nassau St., New York. 


West Point. Annapolis, Civil Service 


SYMONDS’ 
TABULAR SYSTEM. 


3 Arithmetic, 50c 
A Study “>  Gram., 5 
“ U.S. History, = 








Elements of Arithmetic, 80¢ 
oa Eng. Gram., 





* U.S. History, S0¢ 
“ oa Geogray DF 
= SiCntigia | Sette 


A SELF-TEACHING COURSE IN 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. 


All the Elements for $3.50. All the Studies for $2.00. 
The whole set mailed on receipt of $5.00. 


Address H. ©. SYMONDS, Sing Sing, N. ¥- 


£4), FROST & ADAMS. 


My. 

& 

& IMPORTERS & DEALERS 
oF Usp; in ART NOVELTIES, 


PICTURE 
FRAMES. 















INSTRUM : 





KEYSTONE PUBLISHING 00., 
996 Bonth Bighth scpoet, Philadelphia, 











37 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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A NEW ALG = 
The heademic te b 
By Wa. F. BRADBIRY of the Latin 
nool. Cambridge, Mass., and GRENVILLE C 
a Mas and ip Mathema' 
ic Latin School, 412 Price, 


hoo! 
ae Examination copy for 50 cents. 
Algebra Kxamination Fal 
to several | 


leges, and to the Mass. Institute of Tec 

—o ing over a — A. ples that have 
bean given, as tests by th rt rice, § 

radsery * Fatonu s Merten 0 Arithweties. 

ago , Eaton's Freciedl,, le nag 

bury’s omen ary ‘ogewrell’s Lessonsin Number 

Meservey’s eee lice & rouble Entsy Book- 


For Hien _§ fp VACADEMTES. Price, &@ 
cen Examinati 
Meservey’s fies ery Bookkee 

For ayn Price. 6. cents. xe Sant. 


Clear, simple, 5 — thoroughly 
apted io 1o bealacee mes 
_ = - 4 _ Jaa! remarkably "eucrexsful in 
aking the méemontal principles of the subject in- 
te ligid! eyirr inary school pil. eet works in 
this hve elaborate for patie 
schools, but Rescever's i text “books ¢ ail be taugot 
without di byt gular terc her 
Meservey’s ¢ omentary Political Economy. 
For HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIKS. Price, 0 
cents. Examination copy, #0 cents. 
Stene’s History of Eng land. 
FoR. yy SCHOULS OK THE ADVANCED GRAMMAR 








A FEW MEN OF LIBERAL EDU BTN and 
ood address can secure AT ONCE tagrative : and por 
2 business in Pennsylvania, Obio, Indtana. I 


ffer 
reg azic. WESTER RN PUBLISAING Bi HOUSE, “a3 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II] 


Tupertant Annonucement to Educators. 


AMONG THE MANY ATTRACTIONS 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR, 
has to Offer its readers we would call special atten- 
tion to the following series of articles which will be- 
gin to appear about September Ist: 

THE MODERN SCHOOL, By a Mod- 
ern Philosopber. Twenty articles. 
THE BEST METHODS—THE BEST 

SCHOOLS. By a Keen Observer. 
Thirty articles. 
PHYSIOLOGY IN THE BEST WAY. 
Six articles. 
THE BEST TEACHING OF PHYSIC- 
AL SCIENCE, Ten articles, 
CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Journal pumbers among its special contribu- 
tors many of the leading educators and most 











THE 


THIRD EDITION. 


;|Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville, 


By F. Hopkinson STH, author of “A 
White Umbrella in Mexico,” etc. Finely 
illustrated, $1.25 

















“* Colonel Carter’ now appears 
in a new suit of Confederate gray, 
but no Union man or woman with 
any sense of humor can fail to love 
the Colonei, who is one of the most 
delightful characters in modern 
fiction,” 


Ryle’s Open Gate. 


By SusAN TEACKLE MooRE. $1 25. 


“A delicious story of summer outengs in the most 
rural and primitive regions of Long Island.”—The 
Living Christian. 

“*Mrs. Moore succeeds in doing for Long Island very 
much what Sarah Orne Jewett has done for New 
England.” —Philadetphia Ledger. 


*,* For sale Booksellers. Sent, mail, id, 
on Teceipt of A a by the Publishers. ui euve 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN A 00., Boston. 











APER Send stamp for our list of Papers 
: ani Prewiums. W W. KNOWLES & 
Premiums." 201 Dearborn St. Chicago. Il). 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited numoper of copies of “THE IN 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The First Reading of the Eman 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
celient idea of the home life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an of the pi it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 














ful teachers in the country. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF METHODS 
is always one of its most prominent features. Pub- 
lished weekly. 16 pages. $2.50 a year. 





| SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSORIBERS. | 





For $2.50 we will send the Journal to Jan. Ist, 1898. 
Trial trip, Sept. ist to Jan. Ist, 1892. for 50 cents. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 





who ited tt. 

The former price of these books has been for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” V5c. We 
will (urnish it post-paid at 5@c, until the supply ts 
exhausted. 

The book—" THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—ts 
retailed.at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid at 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway. New Vork City 








STANDARD 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 
FOR THE OFFICE, HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


The Standard in Spelling, Pronunciation and Definitio”. 

It is the accepted usage of the best writers, and the standard of all the leading magazines 
and newspapers. The new edition contains thousands of words not to be found inany 
other Dictionary. 2126 pages. Profusely illustrated. Thoroughly revised. Sheep, 
$10.00; half turkey morocco, $12 00; half russia, $12.00. ; 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 
Volumes I., Il., Ill., 1V.. V , VI., and VIf, Ready. Revised and Rewritten, 
New Type, New Illustrations, New Subjects, New Maps. 
Edited and Published under the Auspicesof W. & R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh, and J. B. 
LIpPprncotT CoMPANY, Philadelphia. Complete in 10 vols. Price per vol.: cloth, $3.00; 
cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. Specimen pages mailed on appli- 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the World. Coutain- 
ing notices of over 125,000 places. 1 vol., imperial octavo, embracing 2680 pages. 
Library sheep, $12.00; half turkey, $15.00; balf russia, $15.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


Containing Complete and Concise Biographical Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Countries. By J. THomAs, M.D., LL.D. 1 vol., imperial 8vo, 2550 pages. 
Sheep, $12 00; half morocco, $15.00; half russia, $15.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or wiil be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J.B, LIPPINCOTT CO,, 715 and 717 Market Street, Phila. 








—— 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Tue Inpzreypent who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on 4 
ostal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper sent, 


INDEPENDENT. 
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EDUCATION. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Pull College Course for Women. Graduate 
course of study offered. New Gymnasium for Phys- 
ical training. Send for Catalogue to the College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 








HOME LIFE WITHIN SCHOOL WALLS. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





ee pUeN WL 


This well known Military Academy justly ranks asa secondary school of the very 
highest grade. Here boys are thoroughly prepared for the best Colleges, Scientific and 
Professional Schools, and for Mercautile pursuits. Several Colleges admit the graduates 
of this school simply upon certificates. Four Colleges hold their entrance examinations 
at the Academy. To Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Yale, Princeton, Bowdoin, Columbia, 
Willi+ms, Dartmouth, Universi’y of the City of New York, and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the graduates of the Riverview Academy have been admitted without 
conditions, and in many instances with honors. 


For healthfuiness and beauty of surroundings there are few schools, if any, in the country, which equal 
the Riverview Academy, overlooking as it does the magnificent Hudson River Valley. During the past 
year extensive changes and improvements have been made in the building, which have added vastly to the 
comfort of the pupils anc the efficiency of the school. It is the purpose of the Principals to combine the dis- 
cipline and thorougbness of the German Gymnasium and Real Schule or of the French Lycée with the com- 
forts and amenities os an American home. Electric lights have been put in, the main school: room alone 
having thirty lights of 16 candle-power each, The system of ventilation has been entirely reconstructed in 
the interest of pure air in every room. A pew reading and sitting room for the boyshas been fitted up. 
Each sleeping room is provided «ith the Lee Patent Fire Escape. Sanitary water-closets of the most ap- 
proved pattern and six bath-rooms have been provided. The gymnasium-100om has been fitted uo with 
Spalding & Co.’s latest apparatus. Parents are urgently advised to call and critically inspect the buildings 
and equipment. 

The following eminent educators have sent cordial letters testifying to the high character and efficiency 
of Riverview and its Principals: President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University; ex-President Julius H. 
Seelye, of Aniherst College; President Franklin Carter, of Williams College; President William DeWitt 
Hyde, of Bowdoin College; President James M. Taylor, of Vassar College; President Truman J. Backus, 
of Packer Institute, Brooklyn; Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, of Harvard University; Professor N.8. Shaler, 
of Harvard; Professor John Williams White, of Harvard; Professor John H. Wright, of Harvard; Rev. Dr. 
E. P. Crowell, of Amherst College; Dr. Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst; Professor William 8. Tyler, of 
Amherst; Professor William B. Dwight, of Vassar College; Professor Le Roy ©. Cooley, of Vassar; and 
Professor G. A. Wentworth, of Phillips Exeter Academy. Their letters will be found in full inthe new 
Illustrated Catalogue of Riverview, which will be mailed on application. 


JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., and HARLAN P. AMEN, A.M., Principals. 


HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. Permanent Income from the State. Annual Revenues, $150,000. 
Twenty-five departments. Forty-three Professors and Assistants. Classical, scientific and 
technical courses. Ten Laboratories. Both sexes admitted. Tuition free. Send for catalogue, 


ARIST AIDEN, romeo | SCHOOL OF LAW, 








ccommodations in its new and im- Eola quarters. New Librar: Large, Fac- 

proved, Owiislens. vor circulars Rid to W. ity. ‘ees moderate. Free at ey shine. Opens 

R ;_ for admission, to PRILENA 0 er 1. Address Hon. E. T, Dean, 
MCKEEN, Principal, apdover, hy Ashburton Place, Boston, ‘tas 








BRADFOR ACADEM siacnt a 

te of 

unsurpassed for comfort 

ana nahealn. -%--- a Ry ak, Year com- 

Sept.9, 1891. For circulars and eae 2 ly 

tothe Prin- Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSO is a ord, 
cipals, Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Mass. 


THE LEADING FOR, vo NG 
ALMA CANADIAN CO a a OME 
First —< Address PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, A.M. 
HLEY HAUL Meptvale. “Mass. 
Lad\ Music. Art and 
hes wien sa a WHITTEMORE, Prin. 


b, in the Town of LroRGriLS Bava MAWR COLLEGE. BRYN MAWR, 














Pa | aw from Philadelphia. A College for 

Program. steting the graduate and 

cndtiensdente courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on appiication. 


r fourteen, 

a t ie waive wat nd ha 
rue a 

cated inone ofthe pl easantest a! most healthful wih 


lages on the Sound, and is one hour from New York. 
roulars sent on Bereave | SEMINARY. Fane, KORTY FIRST 
begins September 16th. 


COTTAGE SEMINARY | ares:'** bins. C.¥ HARTY. 


for Young gene Seer m attract ve home—a thorough ayvua, LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, Aurora 
. Ovens mber » Y, For illustra circular dress 
Rev. Ww. HAWLEY, A.M., Principal. A. K. MCALPINE, A. M., Principal, 
LASSICAL aomool FOR GIRLA, 


BELLEWOOD SEMINARY. Primary and advan work, Certificate accept- 


home. It is | 





New York, Buffalo, 24 Delaware Avenue. 

















ANCHORAGE, KY. ed by We once Af Dug Sn Gita NON i ond 
long. i hi a an 
thorough ed eaducetfon may be sectred vder'C oh hristian MISS B BARNES. Principals, 1961 Madison Ave 


t modera LITRRARY. AKT 
ant 08! NOMIC DEPARTMENTS ander necomplished 


iostructors. For 
eer aCe Mise JOSEPHINE W. PRICE. 
BLAIRSVILLE SEMINARY, Blairsville, 





tt SHAVE RN ROLLEGE 
































Pa. Forcatalogues address |. 1, 1). principal Rev. A.B. ‘Fuack. a" Me Prest oguet, nade N.Y. 
q BISHOPTHORPE, DICKINSON SEMINARY, 
Fe eet gerne a te eo “ A. theron ee themsichi Cha Sclentific 
Coares. Ate ents 
Satie or Galiege F.I. Wasi Principal, SETS 5 veao confer ‘. iHare facil ai 
Iss 80 ay GL FRE eat; electric light all ‘basin — i ieieses. e208 
5 St i Peete ia a a a sack eo) eee eon for ‘vom ss 
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A WONDERFUI. PIANO. 


The A. B. CHASE PIANO 


In Tone, Action and Workmanship is Unexcelled. 


It is the greatest bargain for cultivated musicians, 


quality considered, ever offered to the public. 


Leading dealers and musical artists in our large cities 


endorse the above atatements. Represented ia 


Washington, by B. F. DROOP. 
Baltimore, by OTTO SUTRO & OO. 
Chicago, by ated POTTE 
Denver, by K 

San hy WE 
Worcester, by CO. L. GORHAM & OO, 
Jackson, Mich., by 8. B. SMITH & OO. 


And in about 110 ether cities by the leading dealers. Write 
for catalogne and prices to any of the above, or address 


NORWALE,O. 


THE A. B. CHASE CO. 
__ [Mention this paper.) 


R & OO. 
GHT, McOLURE MUSIC OO. 
KOHLER & CHASE. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 















“TADELLA 


ALLOYVED-ZINK 





TRAQE MARK 


Anu’ 


(flee 


Samples of twelve styles 
sent postpaid for ten cents. 


TADELLA PEN CO., 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 








DOYLESTOWN 


DOYLESTOWN SEMINARY. 


Bothsexes Number of boarders limi’ed. Attendance 

three times as grentasit wasone yearago. Magnid- 

cent new building. 
GEORGE WHEELEP., Principal. 


DREW Lu 4 DLES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N.Y. 
Healthful, homelike, thoroaga. progressive. !lius- 
trated circular. Rev, Guo. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Courses of study those of first-class colleges. Elec- 
ire lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomical 
Observatory. Art School, Music Building, etc. 217 
students. 

ELWIRA COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
six specialists in musical facultv. Every facility 

for work of highest grade. Over 100 students. 

CHARLES VAN NORDEN, D.D., Piest., Elmira, N. Y. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 














For 100 young women. Superb modern buildings 
‘Twelve teachers. Six uraduating courses and pre- 
paratory For school year, Sept. Mth, $240 pays 
board, furnished room and all tuitions except music. 


art, stenography and typewriting. see itustrated 
catalogue. 


JOS. E. KING D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 
FREEHOLD, 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE S@==HoL> 


Boarding School for boys only_ Fits for any coi- 
lege and for business. Early application desirable. 
A. A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Princ cipal. 


THE GUNNERY. 


A Family and Preparatory School fora limited num- 
ber of boys. Add 
JOUN C. BRINSMADE, 
Washington Litchfield Co., Conn. 


THE HOLT SYSTEM OF SIGHT- Sreerne. Chil- 
dren's classes, Ladies’ ¢ lasses, Private Schoo 
Miss SARA L. DUNNING, 16t W. 120th St., NY.City, 
continues to give Young Women unsurpassed advan- 
tages for caining best preparation for college and 
for social life. Sanitation perfect. Send for refer- 


ences, « dist year 
A. G. BENEDIC T, A.M., Clinton, N.Y. 


IVY HALL wewseisey. 


Home and College. preparatory emeot for Young 
Ladies. Established 1 
Mrs. J. J. AL LEN N MAxw ELL, Principal t Bridgeton, N.J. 


Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. 











Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready, and will be sent on 
application. 





AKE ER 1E SEM INA RY, Painesville, 0 
siikes enlarged; increased opportunities for eae 
liberal and thorough education ef young women 

Thirty-third year begins >eptem ber i6th, 1891. 
Miss MAKY EVANS, Principal 


UKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


graduate Depa ment n i 
en aie fy ae ulty, fra near ( ae Ay pk 
en a, ith $750,000, “Lake Forest College an ae 
ond iwc Hall Collexe and Seminary for Ladies 

Profesqional Departments lo located im Ch 
ago4 Chicago Colle edical Coll 

ieago ( jollege of Dental Surgery. Alle self-supporting 
and strong, For catalogues and information add 


Pres. Wm. C. ROBERTS. Lake Forest, Me 


y YNDON HALL—FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
442d Year. College Preparation. Circulars by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








New Eugland Conservatory 


Founded by Dr. E. Tourséz. 
CARL + Director. 
MUSIC} nstruction in Piano, Organ, Voice, 
dae Solfe armony, Ete. 
Class Tuition, 20 lessons, $10t oR Private essone 
ice 


ven. Recitals, Lectu res, to f 
f pupils, 


Keon. T oO Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric 
sri ine rts, Languages, Literature, Piano 
lor a gt Calendar free. 
Fall Term Begins Sept. 10, 1891. 
FRANK W. HALE, Ceneral Manager. 
Franklin ) Square, Boston, Mass. 


OGONTZ $CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Kemoved io 1883 from Chestnut St , Phi'adeippia, to 
Ogontz. the spacious country seat of JAY LOOKE, 
w » begin its forty-second year Wednesday, Septew- 

ath. | or circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
Schuol. Montgomery County, Pa. 

Principals Pri 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, 
MI8s SYLVIA J, EASTMAN. 


THE OSSINING SEMINARY, 
Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudseon. N. Y. 


A school of the highest class for young Ladies, 
homelike. healthful, thorough. With a superior 
faculty. peaststas scenery, and under a are in- 
chading (be wr. Drs. F. L. Patton, H. M. Field, Wm. 

. Roberts, Wm. E. Moore, C. C. Hall,etc. Miss E. 
B. “Sherrard, Prin. 


Riverview Academy, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
55TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Governmen 
Academies and Business. Military Drill. 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 





neipal Emerita, 
Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 











A Special Circular .. Be nag is ready for dis- 
THE UNIVERSITY “OF "ROCHESTER. 
and will sent on application to PRESIDENT 
DAVID J. HILL, Rochester, N. Y. Term begios 

September 10th. 


VACK-ON-THE 
ROCKLAND COLLEGE, \VAfBan Ty: 
College for Young Ladies. University Preparatory 
and lkusiness for Young Men. Successful schoo! at 
popular rates. Catalogue of Ww. BANNISTER 


ROSWELL HOME SCHOOL, 
Mohegan Lake, N.Y. sear location. 
d for Circular. 
MRS. DANIEL D. CHAM BERLAIN. Prinerpal. 


ROSEMARY HALL, 


Wallingford. Coan, 





Boys under twelve. 
Kino ness and training. 





A school for gir's will be re-opened on October the 


first, #91. For circulars address, 


MISS RUUTZ KEES. 


SCHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 








Miss MITTLEBERGER’ $ SCHOOL 


One Preepect St. 
FOR GIRLS.! cSEVELAND. ,onid 
Re. opens Sestember ine 
Certif cate admits to Wellesley, § and Vasear. 


MT.AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL 
@e Young Ladies. M. THANE MILLER, President, 





” Mentclair i lltcory Academy. Montclair. N.J. 
College and Business Preparation. 13 miles from 
N. N.Y. F + For catalogue, address J.G. MACVICAR, A, a. 


~ NASHY Lhe (Penn ) be , LOLLEGE FOR 


Three buildings: thirty ‘flcers: 413 pupils, 
rom twenty sta 
Privileges in Vanderbilt, University 
mev. GEO. W. F. PRICK, D.D,, President. 





New YORK CITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF MEW YORK. 
HENRY M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D.,CHANCELLOR. 

Instruction in all departments of bieher pedagogy. 
@xcellent facilities for the study of methods aud 

ystems. Students can be'p themselves by teaching. 
Lectures daily at4 P.M. and Saturdays. Fivecou'ses. 
oo low. Scholarships. Degrees Master cf 
Pedagogy (Pd,M.) and Doctor of Pedagogy. (Pd.D.) 
‘lerm trom Oct. to May 

Circulars and information sent on oP Hoation. 

JEROME ALLE 

The Professor of Pedagogy wii! ay a limited 

number by correspo. uence. 





tn hed gg _saeeree Ee: 

Grent Bervingten. erkshire Co 

A C_. and limited school for young men and boys. 
8 for coliege or business. Pupils are mew bers 

of the e Principal’s temily and receive persons! csure 

an 





Ni YORK MILITARV ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
. Prep. Dept. at Worrall Hall, Peekskiil, 
ooo *. WRIGHT. A.M, Presigeut, 


ASSAC HB USETTS—AMHE R: 
oak GROVE HUME NCHOUT. 
Re-opens September 2th, 1:91. yuctis received at 
Smith aod Weliesiev op our certifica 





ters E.J. VanLennep, Principal. 


souTH JERSEY 4 INSTITUTE Bridgeton, 


PR nag | feoarel 


for Hay Groce “SonehinggHunigean rene 


STUDSNTS IN POOR HEA) TH. 
fer a Det Norte Col o. inthe esi 
permanent: aia their health. coaies va Te 
eir hea 
Sugh. Standard high — 


St. John’s Military School, 


MANLIUS, N. Y. (near Syracase), 
Established 1869. 


A e fami) h 
b ees i. Ait complete outh ; Gpeation abeolueeiy 








Courses of study tg 
iv oe assical, tht, Courser of» Specia’ 
ratory an rimar: Departments weer Serctal 
der the visitation of the War Depart- 
tment, waininary under U.S Officer. 
t. Rev. F. D. Hantington, 8.T. B.. 3 5..B. ° 
eut 
Lt. Cel. Witttem Verbeek 
Superintendent, 


MISS THOMAS’S FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
For the reception of 8 pupils only. 
Students pre on for Vassar entrance by certificate. 
me eeneaeey, Sep. lét: 
Apply 28 cendeuny St., oughkeepsie, N, Y. 


one Seers.. ApS , ae RY, 
begins Sept 16. Address Chas. F. Dowa PhD. Pron 
UNIVERSITY o:3 0; 
LAW SCHOOL age 
Confers LL.8B.; also (for new graduate courses) LL.M. 
For catalogues, showing reorganized faculty, 


Address, PROF. I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 170 Broadway, New York. 


UPSON SEMINARY. cares “Boys oi 


Young Men for Business or Coll: ddress, 
“vy. HENKY UPSON, Prin, 
New Preston, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


WASHINGTON & JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


The 9st “e> t 
arate ae Seepeene oe obey As Paest. 
- D. MOFFAT. 


WASHINGTON & LEE 


Academic; Law: Bugineesigg. ¢ Opens Sept. 10. For 
Catalogue address EE. President. 


WELLS COLLEGE .tui00"%" 


tion Peaeites and 
healthful. A refined Christine i New Build- 
log with Modern Improvements. Session beging 
September, I6th, 1891. Sead for Caca' slogue 

E. S. FRISBEE, D.D.. Pre ident. 





Address 


























WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
One of the best academic and classical schools in 
New England. The payment of $20, oue-half in 
advance and the remainder Jan, isth, wilt cover 
o 2 Seer tuition, with boa) d, for ths year, beginning 
Sept.2d. Send for Sere Ww 
7" -M.STEELE, Prin., Wilbraham, Mass. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Allegheny, Pa. 


The term for '801-1682 opens on Tuesday, Sept. lith. 
er | a nae by Rev. Prof. W. H. Je fers, D.D. 
es apply to poet, T. H. ROBINSON, 








EST WALNUT STEEET SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies. 25th Year. Is provided for 
giving a superior education in Collegiate, Elect'c 
and Preparatory Departments; al<oin Music and Art, 
MRS. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut st., Philada. 


Wilson College for Young Women. 


Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg. in famovs 
Cumberland Valley. From Baltimore four | ours,Pril- 
adelphia five, New York seven, Pittsourgh nine. Six 
trainsdatly.Boraer climate avoiding bleak nor' —— 

cr yeur for boardroom. etc , and all College stud) 
except Music and Art. Large Music College and Art 
School. Music Department, this year. 154. independ- 
ent of free ciusees. Full Faculty. College( aurse B.A. 
devree. Music College B M. Handsome Park. Large 
Bulldings, Steam Heat, Electric Light, Gymnasium, 
Ov ervatory. Laboratory. etc. For catalogue, aderess 

Rev. J. EnGar. Ph.D.. Pres Chambersvurg, Pa. 


yy DESEMINARY. Home and Col- 
lege Prepa Fatery for Girls. Terms, 8X0. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH. Principal, HARTFORD, CONN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL! 

With the privileges of the University open toevery 
Christian denomiration. PROF&SSOKS AND iy- 
STRUCTORS: Timothy Dwight. George K. Day Bemus 
Harris, Geoige P. ¥isher, Lewis O. stow, 

L. Curtis, Geo ge B. Stevens, Frank ©. Porter. Ma: 7 
Bailey, Gustave J. Stoeckel. Begins sept 24th. For 
catalo Bn Pattie ply to Prof. GEuRGk 
E. DAY. Dean of the Faculty, New Haven Conn. 

















MUSIC. 


The Sovereign Choir! 


A book of easy unthems. 7c.; $6.00 per doz. The 
fou th edition in eighteen months. Gives universal 
satisfaction. Returnab’e if not satisfactory, and 


money refunded. 
Music Publisher 


CLAYTON F. “UMM, “szia"atsatc, 


74 Wabash aieas Chicago. 








FISSHI lag 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
To RENT, INST. AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y, 
NOW READY! 


Gospel Hymns No, 6, 


— BY— 
IRA BD. SANKEY. 

JAS. McGRANAHAN, GEO. C. STEBBINS. 
23' HYMNS. 

PRICE, $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Add 6 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 











The John Church Co, The Biglow & Main Oo, 
4 W. 4th St., Cincinpati. | 76 E. &b St., New_York. 
13 E. 16th St,, New York. | 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


1. CHURCH CO.,., Music Publishers. Cineirnat, 0. 








SEY™M OUR Qurrn INSTITUTE. Pine 
gases. N. ealthful, homel!*e, select. 'hor- 
Rev. A. MATTICE, 4.M., Principal. 

P 





IGLA#’S Buca RATOR Y -CHOOL 





SPECIMEN COPTES. 


any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to y pty en ne 
fri ted 


August 6, 1891. 
Financial. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


WALL STREET is rejoicing because the 
daily transactions in stocks have again 
reached their northal figures, and the 
holders of stocks ate therefore balf recor - 
ciled to the fact that prices average two 
or three points lower for the week. The 
feeling in the street has reflected little or 
no improvement, and the tone is still very 
feverish. The actual situation is sub- 
stantially uncbanged; for there has been 
no buying of stocks by outsiders, and the 
regular bear party has been more active 
than for along time previous, The com- 
mission people think that, as the larger 
holders of stocks show: ho disposition to 
support prises at their present level; the 
decline may goa little futther, pending 
the creation of &@ new short interest or 
developments of sufficient immediate im- 
portance to bring new buyers into tke 
market, A moderate inquiry for good 
bonds is noticed, particularly for issues 
which have had very marked declines; 
but, while this must be regarded asa very 
encouraging factor at the present junc- 
ture, it has not a3 yet been reflected in 
the stock market. It will relieWe the ten- 
sion upon the iharket very materially if 
we eXperience during this nionth some of 
tbe usual July activity in the bond mar- 
ket. Europe, it is thought, has about com- 
pleted its heavy shipments of bonds to 
this country. As for the outlook for the 
market, little can be added to what we 
have said for some weeks past. Crops 
are very large, and will tax the carrying 
capacity of the railroadsto the utmost} 
added to which is the easé of money, 
True, many roads have been uhable to 
capitalize certain large expenditures ow- 
ing to the prevailing distrust, but the 
ultimate return of confidence in busi- 
ness circles will remedy all this. The 
bears this week adopted a moat 
cowardly method of depressing prices— 
the open attack upon the credit of a uni- 
versally respected and wealtby house. It 
is, of course, extremely difficult to trace 
such stories to theirsuurce, but the Stock 
Exchange autborities cannot do anything 
better to command the respect of the in- 
vesting public of the entire country than 
to put forth every effort to ferret out the 
originators of this base libel. The at- 
tempts which have been made to show 
that the attacks in question originated 
abroad have been uasuccessful. 

The weakness of all the securities of 
the Richmond Terminal system has again 
attracted widespread attention. The fact 
that the stocks and bonds bave been sold 
in liquidation of loans by local banks is 
not disputed, but it is emphatically denied 
by officials that the drop foreshadows any 
important changes in the stvetus of the 
concern, The rumors of default: in inter- 
estandof an early receivership are ridi- 
culed, it being stated that the company is 
in excellent position to meet the interest 
on its 5 per cent. collateral trust bonds as 
it matures. To come right down to the 
pint, the only question that can be 
raised at present in regard to Terminal is 
the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia 
Company’s ability to pay its 5 per cent. 
annual dividend on the first preferred 
stock when it becomes due in December 
next. It seems rather premature to 
question this now. The Terminal is 
owner of about $8,700,000 of the 
$11,000 000 issue of East Tennessee 
tirst preferred, and the dividend 
on this stock, thefefore, constitutes an 
important item of its imcome. If the 
dividend is paid as usual the Terminal 
Company will pull through the year 
with a surplus of about $300,000. The 
East Tennessee has been successful in 
keeping down its expenses in spite of the 
dullness of business in the country wbich 
it penetrates. Lead Trust is another stock 
whose weakness caused comment. The 
Trusiees have issued a plan which they 
propose for the re-organization of tne 
company’s indebtedness by cutting lowéT 
the capital from ninety to thirty millions, 
half of which is to be 7 per cent. prefer- 
red stock. The bears attacked the stock 
because it was announced that it would 
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million dollars of six per cent. bonds for 
the purpose of re-imbursing the Trustees 
for certain advances, etc. The street took 
this to indicate the existence of a floating 
debt, whereas it has always been thought 
that current earnings furnished the con- 
cern with ample working capital. I+ is 
interesting to note that thenet income 
of the Trust last year, after all expenses, 
was $2,029,000, an important item of 
which was $38,360 received as ‘‘ interest 
on money loaned by the Trust,” 

The coal-producing companies have at 
last acknowledged the critical condition 
of the anthracite trade. Consequently 
the usual periodical conference of the 
sales agents has been supplemented by a 
meeting of the presidents of the compa- 
nies, who have made what they term an 
ironclad agreement that the production 
for the last six months of this year shall 
not exceed 17,000,000 tons. At the same 
time the output of anthracite for August 
was agreed upon as 3,000,000 tons. It 
was decided that prices are high enough 
at present. If production is restricted as 
recommended the condition of the trade 
may be radically improved. As this is 
the only instance in recent years when 
the presidents of the companies have 
taken the matter of output into their 
own hands, the Street looks upon the 
agreement as a little more substantial 
than any that has preceded it. 

The loan market was very easy, rates 
for call loans on stock collateral being al- 
most at the option of the borrower. They 
ranged for tlie week between 1 per cent. 
and 2 per cent., with comparatively little 
busincss at higher than 1} percent. Re- 
newals were generally effected at 2@2} 
per cent. The offerings came chiefly from 
private bankers, the trust companies as- 
serting that they had little loanable 
money. Time loaning rates were firmer 
than demand, on about the following 
basis for contracts on first-class collateral: 
4@44 per cent. for sixiy diys; 5 per cent. 
for three and four months, and 6 per 
cent. freely bid for five, six and seven 
months. The inquiry for commercial 
paper is very light, and rates are un- 
changed. The absence of gold exports 
tended to increase the ease of the loan 
market. 

BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing ae 1st, 1891: 


- 2065 
Baten’ & Drovers. ¥8l 
ce. . . 184 





The following is a conpirison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


July 2%. Aug.1. Differences. 
Loan. .....+0+++ $390,591,400 $389,650,800 Dec. $940,600 
Specie......++0+ 68,359,000 = 66,611,000 Dec. 1, 728,000 


54,145,800 Inc. 1,685,800 
Deposits........ 406,754,700  405.102,800 Dec. 1,652.900 
4,085,609 Inc. 172,000 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Specie.........40 $68,339,000 $66,611,°00 De. $1.728,008 
58,000,000 54,145,800 Inc. 1,085.00 
Total reserve... $121.399,000 $120,755,800 Dec. $642,200 
Reserve requ’d 
against dep’ts 101,688,675 101,275,450 Dec. 413,225 
Excess of rea’ve 
above legal re- 


qQuirements..... 19,710,325 19.481,339 Des. 2,280,W75 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


... At theannual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Paper Manufacturers’ Association, 
held in Saratoga last week, resolutions 
against the free coinage of silver, and fa- 
voring a uniform bankruptcy law, were 
adopted. 


..Among other of our advertisers, we 
mention Mr, A. A. Knight, of Tacoma, 
Washington, who asks our readers to 
write him for information regarding in- 
vestments in Tacoma, one of the flourish- 
ing, rapidly growing cities of the West. 


....Four national banks of this city 
held over ninety million dollars in net de- 
posits on Saturday last as follows: 


First National 





..- The great railroad bridge at Omaha 
has heretofore been controlled by the 
Union Pacific, but as a result of the 
recent decision it will hereafter be used 
in common by all the roads centering at 
that point, including the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St, Paul and the Rock 
Island. 


.--The following stocks, bonds and 
other securities were sold at auction ‘on 
the 29h. inst. 


5 shares N. Y., N. H. & Hartford R.R. Co., 228. 

5 shares Boston & Providence R.R. Co., 247% 

2 shares Old Colony R.R. Co., 160. 

$1,000 Chicago, St. Louis & N.O. R.R.Co., 5 
percent. gold bond, 106%. 

$1,000 Littie Miami R.R. Co., 5 per cent. mtge. 
bond, 112. 

$3.000 Cin., Ind, St. L. & Chi. R. R. Co., 4 
per cent. gen. lst mtge. goid bonds, 88. 

$4!,000 Staten Island Rapid Transit R.R. Co., 
income bonds, 25%. 

59 shares Standard Gas Light Co., com., 3934. 

$10,000 Midjand R’y Co. of Indiana Ist mtxe. 
5 per cent, gold bonds, 95. 

$7,509 U. S. 4 per cent. coupon bonds, 117%. 

35 shares Brooklyn City K.R. Co., $10 ea., 160 


...We publish this week the prospec- 
tus of the Demorest Publishing and Sewing 
Machihe Company, of which the Central 
Trust Company, of New York, and the 
Franklin Trust Company, of Brooklyn, 
will receive subscriptlons for $500,000 of 
its eight per cent, cumulative preferred 
capital stock. The stock of the Company 
is divided into forty thousand shares of 
twenty-five dollars each, of which twenty 
thousand are preferred and twenty thou- 
sand common. The preferred stock is 
entitled to a cumulative preferential div- 
idend of eight per cent., payable semi-an- 
nually, and the common stock is entitled 
to a non-cumulative dividend of twelve 
per cent., after the payment of the divi- 
dend upon the preferred stock. The 
Company acquires the business of making 
and selling the Mme, D*moreat patterns, 
and issuing the Mme. Demorest publica- 
tions, and the manufacture and sale of 
the Demorest Sewing Machines. The 
public accountants who examined the 
books and property of the two organiza- 
tions report that the nct profits, after de- 
ducting for depreciation and all expenses, 
were $104,782 43 for the sixteen months 
ending April 30th, 1890. Our readers can 
secure prospectures from either of the 
Trust Companies named. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The New York National Exchange 
Bank has declared a dividend of three 
per cent., p»yable August 1st, 

Tne Lincoln National Bink has de- 
clared asemi-annual dividend of three 
rer cent., payable August first. 





Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALI. STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, HEW YORK GITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIE£S LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Beal Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


Investment 
Securities. 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
“ THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 
PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 
Ss. W. PIERCE, President, 
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THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 
FUTURE GREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural Jand. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of (irst-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 


purposes. 
Valuable information concerning the future me- 





BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell Exchange 
on principal European cities. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credi 
available in all 1 parts of the world. 


Agents and Ati Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lnourep, 
LONDON. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 
Choice Investment Securities, 


tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


addressing 


FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 


F. C, AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Morigage Loans, 


CORRESPONDENCE eet x, 
A os OMA, WASHINGTO 
NDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 
ORs 4, 


L. R. CIDDINGCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

@ Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
Property For Sale at and accrued interest. he- 
curities worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
Correspondence solicited 











DALLAS, TEXAS. 
‘The black land belt of North Texas, the richest in 
e South west. — the commercial and railroad 
contre 0 of this greatdistrict. Wecan loan your money 
here on farm oe cty. ity propel with "the utmost safety 
at 8 per cent. net furnish you with the highest 
references us to o- integrity and business methods. 
rath ae le arengeneee ce, und will gladly turnish 
al icula: 
a8 joat values throughout Texas are ‘increasing 
ly 


ELD & SCURR 
The North Texas Nationai Bank Xiag.. Dallas, Tex. 


THE NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


SURPLUS, $200,000. 

LARGEST NATIONAL BANK IN TEXAS. 

DALLAS, TEXAS, 

B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 
HENRY EXALL, Vice-Pres’t. 
J. B. OLDHAM, Cashier. 

Cc. R, BUDDY, Ass’t, Cashier. 

Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1853. Est. Sam’l Gehr. 
ARTHUR C. CEWR & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON 
114 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Real Estate Loans and Investments. 
0 NET Abso! T7295, Poses Rd 

40 able semi-annually by draft on New 

York. Personal attention wig Fed all 


Highest refcrences. 
PRANK J. MAMILPON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867). 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS i2, REAL ESTATE 


L0 ANS negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


TEXAS-LOANS-AND-INVESTMENTS 


Fourteen Years’ Experience. 
EFERENCES: 


New York City: td eH and Christian Union 
New jane. Agents, Bank of 


Third. National Ban 
Antoi Texas: ty National Bank, San 
Antonio National Bank. 

















Montreal; 
mio, 


 Edinbu rgh. Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 


Company, Limited. 
For in formation, Wr ite to 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


PROSPEROUS SUPERIOR. 


There are no better evidences of the solid growth 
and finaucial, Re of acity to financial men 
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PEERLESS TACOMA Puget Sound Shipping and R. R. 
Centre. Rapid development of 
our vast resources. Steady rise in land values. Better 
rofits than stocks or mortgages Lots and acres $50 to 
nt paying and installment property. Investments 
for non- residents made and eared for by us. Sure 20 to 100% 
rite us. Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


INVESTMENTS. 


$100 to $5. me »©00 in lots and improved 
business proper ty in Duluth and Superior, and acres 
adjoinia housands of acres of pine and mineral 
lands in Northern Minnesota on the Masaba and Ver- 
milion Iron Ranges and tributary thereto. Send 
for descriptive circular with Map. 


FRANK I. TEDE ORD, 


DULUTH, MINN, 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth §O0 Times Amocnt 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount — Write for Particulars ana Refer- 
ences nen! 

UNION BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So. Dak, 


TACOMA citi ttrcen spt’ 


net on all moneys sent us for investment ‘a ow 
estate in the thriving city of TACO ° 
besides we sen’ you one-half the pronte 8 and ‘6 
Wr cept. net on mortgage loans first- class Security. 
rite for information. Best references given. ae. 
dress, Manning, Bogle & Hays. Tacoma, Wash 


TFXAS INVESTMENTS, 

We have loaned 
in Texas over 
2,000,000 — never 
ost a dollar. 

We can loan 

uur money at 
/p.c. net, securi- 
ty founded upon 
real estate se- 














States Bond. 
Our Mr. simp- 
son owns in his 


two 
splendid black 
land farms. All 
these lands are 
rapidly rising. Wecan seil you the choice of these 
lands netting you a profit of 40 per cent in one year. 
Texas isthe most prosperous State in the American 
Union. We can sell you county and municipa! bonds 
netting you 6 per cent. and absolutely secured by the 
cast-iron provisions of our State Constitution. 








PORTLAND, ) Invest Here, THUS 
OREGON. W Hii: ONEY. 


Address Me lg tg H. HIMES, Portland, Oregon. 
Refers to I. A. Macrum, Cashier Merchants’ Nat. 





Safe and Convenes pes. 6 8. Bonds; three times 
ate oO nterest. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 


KANSAS WATIONAL BANK OF wieniTA, KAN. 
CAPITAL, #250,00 
Payable ON DEMAND and pearing imterest at the 
4 per cent. if held 1 year. aH per cent. for 3d year. 
5 per -. for 2d year.|7 per cent. for 4th year. 
KR CENT. FOR THE Fi¥TH YEAR. 
Printed Lbeention foemianed on request. “Mention 


this pape’ 
HW. LEWIS, President. ree a C. JoBes, Cashier. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take Sper LA <r ne safety. 


THE iret pH BKey eta COMPANY. 


rences: DENT, People’ 8 Savings 
and Deposit beak. eave 


Teesdale LYMAN, 
REAL E ESTATE. 
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garnets Beatie, Been, TP "Taber 


Denver, Colorad 


“5 IRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


Principal and interest 
Loa Fe 
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'UGET SOUND LOAN, TRUST 
and BANKING COMPANY, (paid up 
capital, $125,000) New Whatcom, Wash, 
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THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., NEW YORE, 


and 


THE FRANKLIN TRUST CO., BROOKLYN, 
WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


$500, 
OF 8% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 


OFFERED 


Demorest Publishing & Sewing Machine Go, 


INCORPORATED 1891 


for the purpose of acquiring and taking over the business of making and selling the Mme. 
Demorest patterns and issuing the Mme. Demorest publications, four in number, having 





a combined annual circulation of 3,500.000 


1845, and the manufacture and sale of the Demorest Sewing Machines. 


CAPITALSTOCK - 


DIVIDED INTO 40,000 SHARES OF $25 EACH, 
OF WHICH 20,000 SHARES ARE PREFERRED. 


All shares issued to be full paid and non-assessable, and stockholders 
will have no personal liability whatever. 


The 20,000 shares of preferred stock is 
preferred both as to dividends and assets, 
and is entitled to a cumulative preferential 
dividend of 8 per ceut., payable semi-annually 
on the Ist days of February and August in each year 
before any dividend shali be paid upon the 
cemmoen steck, 

The remaining 20,000 shares are common stock, en- 
titled to a non-cumulutive dividend of 12 per cent. per 
annum after the payment of the cumulative dividend 
upon the preferred stock 

The surplus profits over and above these dividends 
will be divided EQUALLY between the preferred 
and common stock 

Dividends will be payable at the offices of the Com- 
pany, or will be sent by mail te shareholders upon 
request, The two classes of stock will have the same 
voting power. 

All of the common stock will be taken by the pres- 
ent management and associates. The preferred 
stock only being offered for subscription at par, the 
right being reserved to accept subscriptions in part, 
should the applications exceed the amount offered. 
The right is also reserved to give preference to em- 
ployés and regular customers, 

The preferred stock offers a security al- 
most identical with thac of a first morigage 
bond, with the additional privilege of sharing with 
the common stock in surplus profits. The dividend 
ot S per cent. is cumulative, and in case of non- 
payment it will remain until paid a charge against 
the earn'ngs of the Company prior to all claims of 
the common stock. In case of |iquidation, the pre- 
ferred stock will be paid in full, both principal and 
accrued dividends, before any paywent is made upon 
the common stock. The value of the real and per- 
sonal property acquired by the Company, as will 
appear by accompanying statements, is nearly 
double the amount of the issue of preferred steck. 


STATEMENT OF VENDORS, 


The Mme. Demeorest pattern and fashion 
basiness was established in 1845, and has be- 
come one of the best known and most successful en- 
terprises of its class. There are in the factories and 
publication departmerts constantly employed be- 
tween two hundrea and fifty and three hundred men 
and womea, There are two thousand agencies in 
this country, and more than two hundred agencies in 
England and France. Every department of the busi- 
ness has from the beginning been profitable. 

The Mme. Demurest fashions and patterns are sold 
in large quantities in London, Paris, Berlin, and eise- 
where in Europe almost as readily as they are in 
America, 

The Company acquires the patents of one of the 
best sewing machines ever invented, ard has the ad- 
vantage of its millions of pubiications for free adver- 
tising, by means of which a trade is already secured 
only limited by ability to supply the demand for 
machines, The new Company will be enabled to in- 
crease the capacity of the factories (at present 20,- 
0 machines per year) and greatly ealarge the busi- 
ness, as the proceeds of 8100 O00 of the preferred 
stock are set aside as acash fund for working capi- 
tal and improvements, 

The real estate and other property acquired by the 
Demorest Company, free from all debts and 
ebligations, embraces: 


The real estate, factory bulld- 
ings, teols, and machinery at 
Williamsport, Pa., valued at.8261,063 23 

The leasehold property of the 
Demprest Ce. in East 14th 

liSereet, New York, appraisca 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


000 


BY THE 


copies, established by Mme. Demorest in 


- - $1,000,000 


Its steck of machines and 
material in process of macu- 
facture, as per inventory...... $109,251 50 
Stock of patiern publications, 
machines, general mdee., fixt- 
uresand fiitings of the Kew 
York house. as perinventery, 114,675 71 


®tock on hand at branch offices. 37,3723 12 
Horses aod vehicles, appraised 
TEND sevatéainsdiincewniemeinheniens 4,993 76 





All of the publishing equip- 
ment, ° recerds. copyrights, 
and patents of a value of..... 200,600 00 


BILLS RECEIVABLE.......... 27.715 91 
CASH FUND (WURKING 
CAPUIPB By)... 20000 6 ccccecccccsces 100, 000 00 oo 


S9sv, 07:2 23 23 
In addition thereto the Company acquires six acres 
of land near the city of Williamsport, a gift from 
ite citizens, upon a part of which its factory build- 
ings are located, which at the time of its conveyance 
was valued at $30 ,00U and is much more valuable 
now. 
As appears from the following certificate, the 
books have been examined by Messrs. Bergtheil, 
Horley & Co., Public Accountants, of 35 Pine St., New 
York: 
“ Wehave examined the bcoks of the Demorest 
Fashion and Sewing Machine Company for the 16 
months ending the ch day of April, 1891, during which 
period the Company manufactured and sold its Sew- 
ing Machipes,and after making due provision for 
depreciation of machinery and plant, and charging 
off a)l expenses, including the expenses of manage- 
ment, we find the net earnings for that period to have 
been $104,782.43. 

BERGTHEIL, HORLEY & CO., 
Public Accountants and Auditors,” 

Itis now earning an annual net profit of over $100,- 
000 per annum, and it 1s believed that, with the ad- 
vantages obtained from this incorporation, it will be 
able so to increase its business as near’ y, if not quite 
to doublethe amount of its net profits. Ne greater 
proot of confidence in the profits ef the busi- 
ness could be shown by the preseat owners 
than the fact that their interest will be rep- 
resented entirely by common stock, which 
under no circumstances can receive a dividend until 
after the dividend upon the preferred stock has been 
paid, 

The present management and its able staff of em- 
ployés will continue with the new Company to con- 
duct the business under a Board of Directors to be 
chosen from among the stockholders. 

Registrar of Steck, 
CENTRAL TRUST CO,, NEW YORK, 


TERMS OF PAYMENT, 

10 PER CENT. TO ACCOMPANY APPLI- 
CATION, 
BALANCE 10 DAYSAFTERALLOTMENT 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED 
UNTIL 12 O'CLOCK NOON MONDAY, 
AUG, 10, 1891, BY 
The CENTRAL TRUST CO. NEW YORK, 

54 WALL 8T., 
and 
The FRANKLIN TRUST CO,, BROOKLYN 
186 Remsen Pt , 
and atthe 
Offices of the Company, 
17 East 14th St., New York, 
from all of whom,prospectuses and forms ot 
application can be obtained. 

Advance applications may be made to 
either ofthe above. named Trust Companies 
oratthe office of the Company by letter or 








125,000 00 


persenal call, 





POR SALE-6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROSE, QUINLAN & 00. Mortgage Bankers 72 Dearborn St. OHIOAGO ILL 





CHIGAGO’S GREAT MANUFACTURING EIGHT LARGE MANUFAGTORIES Lo- 
TEMPERANCE SUBURS. A VEY CATED IN EIGHT MONTHS. 
2 Miles South of Chicago City Limits, Lots $100 and upwards, on long time. 


Invest your savings where they will earn large profits. Write for Map of Chicago showing locations o1 
Harvey and World’s Fair; also for Photographic Views of the principal factories 
and buildings at Harvey, Plat of Town, and Price List. 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, *°*® ‘2,525, Bepkers. 





DULUTH. 


The opens otis of the world are either seaports 
or lak — ty ou reference tothe map you will see 
that Duluth is at the extreme weseers Ems of our 


inland seas. No city of its size has such great com- 
mercial and manufacturing advantages ana bene 8 
wilt _uilti- 


Ped TG Calcago oan a Ve 

wo greatest cities of the . 

= reading nee and state about the amount 4 
bt wish to invest. 


©, E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn 


SUPERIOR, ~ 


Grea‘ inducemen's to inv a hia an 
on Agnes. Surer and a ’s 


large map, clty,wi 





ELENA sisi ee 


offer Welt Saekeeaieat particulars a of our 
‘or took 

ir of Helena. mg 
ERBEE-ANDREW INVESTMENT CO., 
5 Gold Block. Helena, Montana. 


CITY LOANS. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
We bave never handled farm loans. 
band a4 sale, $500.00 to $ 0 loans on an 


proper y. Interest 6,7 and 8 per cent. Write 
our "yesular list. 


The Standard Investment Co, 


OF 8ST. PAUL. MINN, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a pian for the fpvestnens, of money In 


ig 
‘ 
ge 





crvsa® 





r 





large or smal! sums that will commend Ls all 
who Len a safe investment f P 

name and stability of land, Oreson, 
will guarantee you in making ap investment her 


Prospectus will be sent upon application, with fall 
details and references. ‘Address 


T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
Portland, Oregon. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 








of high ra 
ments offered to the pu’ 
Refers to 

¢esere. firem Dome Bian & bo. New a Yous City, 

Geo. 'G. wvillia é eae St the Onemical Nationa 
, New Yor 

Ff. D.G Esq., of PF attensl Safe Deposit Com- 

F. A. Smii ., No. 45 Milk St. Basen, Mass. 
the Ba vestors througho: t 


vings Banks and | 
Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
4. A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


is ES 


ny solicits correspondence 








This comp 
about all first-class investments. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, industrial and irrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER. President. 
CHAS. BENJ. bale ag ye Vice-Preside 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. a Treas. 


or 
bord Yorx, 208 Broadway. on, 117 Desqushivs St. 
hila.,4th and ‘and Chestnut St. Kansas City, M ri. 
Canton. England. Berlin, Germany. 


6% Mortgage Investments 72% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Ne*ting the investor from 6 per cent. to toute per cent., 
botr ur pripcipel ae one ingorest % payable in G 





interests carefully attended to, and remit- 


fe nces giv cos lic 
roreren em AC! STEMS hreeece., 








tal A 
Portland Bavings ro Bank Was... Port land, Or. 
TEXAS. 

SAN ANTONIO and ARARSAS HARBOR, 

Splendid chances for investments; more money will 
be made at these places in the next five than 
any place in the U. Loans meostiotes 7 v8 cent. 
net to loaner. refer to all Banks. M SLEY 


& CO., 218 E, Houston st., San Antonio, res, 


August 6, 1891. 
i | United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surpius 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 
fo.coure and is suthorised to act as guardian or 


into court, 
trustee. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


pny BR bh Ad Aged Dp ny hg 
Sve dare’: will be entitled to interest for 
may remain with the com 5 
Essantive, ctusteictantonn cb trectaes of and 
pam Pe ~ yd ent instivutions, will 
EY iile eieoens on convenioes dosedinney lot taney 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 





WILson G. HUNT, WILLIAM A 

CLINTON GILBERT, Guoker Ba Brown, 

DANTEL BD. Lo: WARD COOPER, 

SAMUEL SLOAN, . BAYARD CUTTING, 

J. Low. Es 5. SMITH, 

D. wi Wiis 34 ALEX AN! ne = 
AMES. De 


‘ART, 
BnastusOomwine. Albany, WM. Wat. DosuOA 
ANSON PH SToKea, Taenn NK ‘Laan Brook! 
A. ° 
600 HannY WARBEN, GEORG ad 
Wm. WaLau 


Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistes: Secretary. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia Nationa! Bank. of Taco- 

ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars, to 
HERBERT B. CHURCH, 

53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 

The WESTERN TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash, 








The International City, 


a 
Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 
al n e where Commerce moves 
with Tides and Rati, 
is situated in the Northwestern corner of the great 
STATE OF WASHINGTON; 


as the finest Jand-locked harbor on Syptaetns, 
ts, water works, 6 m oueded 


. Ry. N. . are as- 
sured.’ Its principal resources are iron, coal, lnm 
bishing grounds +urpaszing aD: the Pacific 

t. the most aa 5 Teal ural land in the 


course of construction’ that will furnieb constant em- 

ployment for 1,000 men. 

2,100; increase to supply. ae demand must be fourfol: 
Lots from 


cash, rchase’ 
b rmission, to the aS IxpePenpenr. er 
ress, for » ma 8, etc., desc ve oO 
Blaine and the State of Washin on. Tee ENG- 
LAND LAND & HARBOR IMPROVEMENT CO 
Main Office: yo _- Officers’ Headquarters, Occi 
dental Biock, Seattl 


MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


Wall and Nassau Streets, New York 
CAPITAL, - - 7 - - @1,000;000 
A Legal ee * for Ly — and Trust Punds and 


Transacts a Gousret {Banks < Business. 
Atlows Interest on Balanc 
Trausfer Aqcué. Kegistrar avd "Trustee 
der Mortgages. 
This Company ages 5 executors and trustees of 
estates andto religious and benevolent institutions ex- 
ceptional facilities for the transaction of their business, 
DIRECTORS—1891. 
Francis Ormond French, President, » segs York ; 
, Creme, of Messrs. Morton, —_ & Co., New ¥e La: 
son 











Ola Colony Trust Co., Boston ; James Ce. beldon. 
S. Rosenbaw 

Rosenbaum & és., New York; Samuel Mens we SRD. 

ovident Lean & Trust Philadel 

Wison é Co ry York: 


New 
if Messer. tre. J. Kennedy Tod 
rk; Marshall Field, of Messrs. Mar- 


&Co., New Yo 
shall Field & Co., Chicago; John |. Waterbury, Vice- 





THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
%3,000,0UU, 
a legal aI deposits, for Goes, one Trust funds and 
r general de upon which it 8 
_— LIBE Ln Uke 1ES OF IN REST 
from date of aaanans uptil date of withdrawal. 
he company also by law acts as executor, adm'‘n- 
istrator, guardian, pootieer, and apts. as fiscal 
and transier agent, ano as registra 
Exceptional rates — faci ities. yi offered tu 
religious and benevolent institutions and to execu- 
tors or trustees of estates. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 


Pr New 

F. O. FRENCH, President. 3.1 - MATERRERY.. 
4 pee A. T. FRENCH, Sec. Treas 
JOHN DWALADER, Counsel. STRONG & 
CA DWALADER, Attorneys. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONK. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL......$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL....... . ...---§600,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Deb es, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
pany of New York. Amount of issue 




















JOHN T. TERRY, 
Y D Vice-Presideut 
glONTGOMERY. wi 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assi Secretary. 





limited ‘oy Law. Connectiout Trustees, 
Ewecutors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 











NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Pimber and Mortgages bought and sold 
Send for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES. 


Bank references all over United States. 
DENVER : 
REAL ESTATE isch cuicr” of ihenver 


cheaper than land the same distance from the center 
of = city of its size ~~ in America. 
Every customer who ha: Real Estate of us 
during the past five ars has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who have never seen tho property 
have made in from three to five seers, 

Maps — Af = information furnished upon 100% 


THE ¢ CHAMBERLIN | INVESTMERT CO. 
A PROGRESSIVE E CITY. 


The issourt Kiver and 
the Mountanse is SOKEARNE nNEY N N  — 
Ge Bs e ka, the County 


REAKNEY the “Midi City,” 1s 1,733 mies from 

“- wa) ” . 

im the most fert: tonite le part o from from San Franc te ‘itu 

with the Wood iver Val ey tributary to"Valley, 
1.500.000 has been pu provements 

since 1888. KEARN Y has a large 

three Fallronda electric lights, ment slecstric’ weet 








= Myc tewaaoe of sewerage.and 


of schools and ch 
¥ inte Wee ee 


m  - = yy B-s gy ea 


” | fe Kearney Land and Investment Co, 


a amaial 
—$—$—<$—$— <—<—_—_————— 





DIVIDEND. 


EW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 
New YorK, By 1 28th, 1891. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared @ 
dividend of r+ KEE PE 


HOLLAND TRUST “COMPANY, 


33 NASSAU STy NEW YORK 

The following coupons are paysble at the office of 
HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 33 NASSAU ST. 
NEW YORK, 00 and after August Ist, 1891: 
DELAWARE WATER COMPANY. 
WASHINGTON WATER COMPANY. 
MARSHALL WATER COMPANY. 
BENNINGTON WATER POWER & LIGHT CO. 
BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT COMPANY 

SERIES B. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
346 BROADWAY, 
Branch Office, 60 Cedar Street, 


New York, July Wth, 1891. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE 
PERCENT., payable on demand. 




















25 cee Wage. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA, 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary, 
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€ ommercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


Business during the past week has 
moved along without any great variation 
from recent reports in so far as cotton 
goods are concerned. The weather has 
not been altogether favorable for spot 
operations, and some days transactions 
by package buyers were less than others; 
but in the aggregate the results were 
much about the same as last week, Or- 
ders by mail and wire were well sus- 
tained, with some suggestion of an im- 
proved trade in the West and Northwest, 
and a probable extension of buying dur- 
ing the next week or two by distributors 
in those quarters. Collections are regu- 
lar there also, and the crop outlook con- 
tinues all that could be desired. The 
most unsatisfactory element in the situa- 
tion is the continued backwardness of 
Southern buying. This has previously 
been remarked upon, but as the weeks 
pass along and no improvement worth 
speaking of is developed, the loss of the 
Southern trade becomes increasing|y seri- 
ous. Other sections are expected to do 
better in the aggregate than they did 
last year; but they will hardly do 
enough to make full amends for Southern 
shortcomings, however much agents may 
count on their doing so. Prints, white 
goods and domestics in their several 
branches are all likely to prove this. 
The situation in relation to stocks and 
prices is practically without change. 
There is no evidence, more than there 
was a week ago, that stocks are oppres- 
sive. Yet the consumptive demand, 
especially in brown and bleached sheet- 
ings, is not equal to current production 
by a great deal, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE cities mend af Lake Supertor, Baas the ex- 
dous advantage ta westward “ 


th: * 
than @ 
Ee ae te gs a Fe 
el on 
Bustier on ‘grain, the of Mi ots isconsin and 
the Dakotas use the haifa dozen or so truok lines 
Duluth and . and their 

in almost untold 

cities are 





oduct into ¢ 


jous de- 


jes. e 
rapidly and continuously in- 
tunities for remu- 


nD R 

by these cities are so instructive and in ng that 
to wri a < them C) as in this way seme 
to write an a 

litthe th of the twe cities of Du- 


idea of the possibilities 
luth and superior. cet 





SPEAK ING. of, solid trains, the New York Central 
as 7 every day for the North and West. See time 


5 





THERE js no safer investment than loaning money 
on first mo; liy go if the 


rap 

stancly increasing pops ation. The city of Whatcom, 
Wash., more than nils the above eonditions, and, 
therefore, presents one of the best fields for invest- 
ors. mong the large and »s ~~ banking- 
houses of the West, tae t Sou’ Loan, 1rust 
atcom. Wash., bas an excellent 
and reliable firm in whom in- 

b ‘or investments. The 
officers of this institution are of the highest integrt- 
ty and business honor. Any iunds intrusted to them 
for investment will receive tLeir personal attention. 
if you have money to invest it would be of m 
for you toread their advertisement, which will be 
found in another column of this paper. thine 0 
with them for fali information regarding their 
methods of business. 


. —— 
YVAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—The original, most solu- 
ble.—Adv. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER. 


SPECIAL attention is directed to the advertisement 


of the International Ecorse, which may be found 
§ s r 





the result series of efforts towa’ nding out 
just wha: literary and business men want in a ty 
writi mac 3. An examination of tne Interpa- 


that it is provided 








READING NOTICES. 


and smal) letters, and also w 





Now that Hay Fever is beginning to assert its 
reign, it 18 thme to look about for the means of relief 
and remedy. Nothing has as yet been discovered 
that could supply either uotil Acrated Oxygen a) 
pe red. Aerat)d Oxygeu is the friend of friends. 
it worgs wonders by the natural process of mhaia- 
tion. Hay Fever has surrendered at last.—Adp. 





Iv I were 704, I would see Niagara before I went to 
Switzeriand. No such cataract in the world Only 
twelve hours from New York by New York Central. 
—Adv. 





Tae Jobo P. Lovell Arms Company, of Boston, 
Mass., whose advertisement appears else 
the munufacturers ot the Lovell Diamond Safet 
Bicycle. it has a diamond frame, steei tubing, vall 
bearings, 18 highiy finished in enamel and nickel, 
and is sold at eighty-five dollars instead of one hun- 
Seo and thirty-five doliars, the price of many other 
machines, 








You can stop over at the Falls on any kind of ticket 
by the New York Central. See ticket ugent.— adv. 
BEAUTIFUL DRAPERIES. 
A VISIT tothe store of Messra. KR. W. Kendall & Com- 
pany, ot 54 Worth screet, this city, will repay an 


y 
one who is interested in beautiful draperies for the 
home. These draperies, when used as portieres or 
eurtains or im any other way about the house, are 
particularty rich and attractive. They are seen in all 
colors and of every variety. embracing the most 
attractive styles, including the Oxford, Ereneda ana 
scores of Other patterns. ‘Tne goods are manufactured 
at Lowell, Mass., and the proaridese and selling 
agents, Messrs. X. W. Kendall & Co have 


amoderate price, and ma 
Special attention is called to the satee sana imita- 
ton silks for draperies. If it is impossible to vi~«it 
any of tne abo.e stores, particulars regarding these 
goods may be ootamed by writing to the house at 
any ofthe cities above mentioned. Special atten- 
~~ is directed to the adverti t in bh 
column, 


GOVERNOR HILL calls it the Nation’s Pleasure 
Ground ana Sanitarium. Tae New York Central 
reaches it in J$ hours.— Adv. 











BEECH AM’S PTLLS cure Sick Headache.—Adv. 


THOMAS LYMAN, of 221 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Chicago, lll., makes a specialty of real es- 
tate situated in Downer’s Grove and Ravenswood, 
‘wo of the flourishing suburbs of Chicago. Real es- 
tate in Chicag » is exceeding active, and investments 
therein can we profitably made, providing care is 
made in the selection of the property purchased. 
ir. Lyman will be glad to correspond with any of 
our readers on the subject. 


THE RECENT CONVENTION. 
AMONG the many courtesies tendered the officers 
of the National Education Association it was 








feet ‘n public meeting, that all members 2 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
ae INDEPENDENT takes pleasure in calling the 
aout of Messrs. Bisbee & Amen, of Riverview Acad- 
ny, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. The Academy buildings 
, land over- 
: have high 
hout b: 


roug' y steam and lighted 
It is believed —, this buildi is 
re 


qualed by few in the State fo , 8 
inn dations, saaitary appliances. and conven- 
Pe we of school-boy life. The proprietors of this 
Whoed hav ys themselves and know 
thar bY requi w.th the their minds 


‘Salone, they have vided a fine nasium, 
*hich is also the drtll belie and here th ‘Son 








are @ scnool-boys 
While aura deve ves ph: ly. 
julle athletics are heartily encour they are not 
there the mxin work of the 
th ool. The Academy roughly for 
i nt cotfegen econ ighty for 
the wor mercantile pursuits. Asa commentary wy 
that ro * Gone last year, we would ad our reeders 
in Ton “for nde mise at the @ re hoa and 
ec ion ar 

‘entire schools, inctud: rd. Yale Prince. 
Ta, Villiams, and the usetts Institute of 
<hnotogy, and candidates passed suc- 


where, are- 


mment 18 secured. e ty are 
and practically indestructible. ‘The line spacing 1s 
not a particle of wood in the 


paper can be 

gin of the paper. er features of th 

ay be learned b ruses to W. 
ass. 


typewriter 
may 
2 Park Square, 


T. Brownridge, 


——— 

ELEVEN times a day you can go to Niagara Falls 
by the New York Central. stop-over at the Falls al- 
lowed on through tickets via either Lake Shore or 
Michigan Central.—Adv. 


IED. 











years. 
Congregatior a: Church, Cor. mwood and Bryant 
Streets. Buffalo, N. Y., Saturday afternoon at 4 
o’clock. Friends are inyited to attend. 








Established in 1878. 


Liladnek Canton Draperies 
FIRST AND BEST. 





aa 


SPECIALTIES: | 
Printed and Plain Draperies 
Printed Velvets, Printed Table Covers, 


Art Leaders, Printed Shirtings and Skirtings. 
rial Crib Blankets, Cotton Fiannels in Slate: 
Browa an@ High Colors. 


LLADNFEK DYB AND PRINT WORKS, 
R. W. KENDALL & CO., 
PROPRIETORS AND SELLING AGENTS. 
9) Bedford St., Boston. 922 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia. 
54 Worth St., N. Y. 267 & 269 Franklin S.. Chicago. 


mpe- 
s. . 


813 Washington Avenue, St. 
Works at Lowell, Mass. 








mended for BEAUTY, D 


Are com A A } Ty, 
and REDUCED CUST, Are rapidly laid by any 
carpenter 


Send us diagram and description of rooms, and we 
zo return sketches and estimate. bor sample send 
cents. 


88, 
0. 8. DICKI* SOV & CO., 
Wellington, Ohio. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


Make the most Reliable 


TRONKS, vacises 
14 Cortlandt St., 
West of Broadway. 


556 Broadwav, 


Below Prince St. 












BLACK SILKS. 
BLACK VEILINGS. 


This week we offer two qualities of 
imported Black Faille Francaise, as 
follows: 

Our $1.35 quality at $1.00. 
Our $2.00 quality at $1.50.’ 

Cur Closing Sale of Lengths of Black 
and Colored Dress Silks, Rich Novel- 
ties, in Street and Evening Colorings, 
Figured India and China Silks, at 
about Half Price, will also be con- 
tinued, 

40-inch Black Hemstitched Bor- 
dered Veilings, 35 cents per yard; 
46-inch Black Hemstitched Bordered 
Veilings, 50 cents; 42-inch Black 
French Plaid Veilings, 60 cents per 
yard. 


JamesMcCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & 1ith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 


EMETERY MEMORIALS IN GRANITE 

C BROMEE AND RBLE, 
1321 Broadway. N. Y. City. opposite Dodge Stattue 
ENR 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS. ETC. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM. 


Under the medical management of experienced 
Pijveriaokt thirty miles of 5 Lak 
verlookin rty miles of Seveca Lake 
surrounded b ; Bine Forests, and near the famous 
en. , 
ped with the most eqproves therapeutic ap- 
ussian, Roman, Electric, 











Pure water—also valuable mineral springs, clud- 
ing saline, Iron, ledine, and sulphur waters. 
No Malaria. Pure air. 

Climate dry, mild, and equable. More days of sun- 
shine and less humidity apy other section of 
New York State. Beautiful views, charming walks 
and drives. 

Modernimprovements: Elevator, Electric Bells, etc. 
Caleine uncarpe seed Send for }lustrated pamph- 
let. WM. E. LEFF ING WELL, Man’e’r. W ATKINS, MY. 


PLAZA » F.A.Hammond 








Hotel. being faverite in 


In addition ‘to 
Fall and Winter, itis most desirable, cool 
and delightful for Spring and Summer vis- 


ltors. Lecated in the heart of New York 
City, at Sth Avenue and 58th and 59th 
Streets, and everlooking Central Park and 
Plaza Square, A marvel of luxury a:d 
comfort. Convenient te places of amuse- 
ment and stores. Fifth Avenue stages, 
Cress-town and Belt line horse-cars pass 
the doors. Terminal! Station Sixth Avenue 
elevated road within half a block. The 
hotel is absolutely fire proof. Conducted 
on American and European plans, Summer 
rates. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


WILL OPEN JUNE 26TH. 





Having leased the above hotel for a long term, the 
undersigned has refurnished, decorated and thor- 
oughly renovated it, and perfected its sanitary con- 
dition. 


JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 


Special rates for families during 


July and September. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 











Single roghs for ae ae 


(1187) 81 








Susuraute. 


ASSESSMENTS AGAIN, 





THE Pennsylvania Mutual Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, so-called, is made up of 
the National, the People’s, and the Capi- 
tol City, of Harrisburg; the Steelton, of 
Steelton; the Dauphin, of Dauphin; and 
the Merchants, of Altoona. These are all 
** Mutuals,” and to the title of eachshould 
be added the word Mutual; they claim to 
have been incorporated under the Act of 
May ist, 1876, and their home office is 
given as Room 259, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia. As set forth in the widely 


distributed circulars, the assets and lia- 
bilities are as follows. 


Assets Liabilities, 
cay acen avec $296,665 97 $814 40 
io, SE ere Te 246,726 84 8,501 08 
Dauphin... ...... 242,504 63 1,467 82 
Merchants’.,........ 208,737 75 550 00 
Capitol City........ 228,971 05 3,750 50 
HAGIOMEl..... 000s . 280°801 47 2,625 00 


91,444,497 61 

This shows a surplus of $1,481,089 31; 
but Mr, Luper, the new Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, has made an investiga- 
tion, and he reports that he did not tind 


it so. The schedule as he makes it is 
this: 
MERCHANTS’ MUTUAL OF ALTOONA. 
ASSETS. 

BS STAIR AS IIAP $60 00 

50 shares building and loan stocks.... 850 00 

Due TOM AMODIS........cccice coccccees 4,251 96 
a ne eR $4,661 96 

LIABILITIES. 

RPORODGIONE vices) Siivecee. cescccce $2,847 60 

Se SE cv censuersvecescseebes 175 00 
, EE $3,022 60 

CAPITOL CITY MUTUAL OF HARRISBURG. 

ASSETS. 

SEE Caicictedsbicsccesccsccceece $200 00 

EI 2,200 00 

Assessments in course of collection... 3.500 00 
i ph i ER eS $5,900 00 

LIABILITIES. 

EEE ATT $4,417 00 

Due for borrowed money........ ..... 800 00 
I Sees cco hc ess cee $5,217 00 


PEOPLE’S MUTUAL OF HARRISBURG, 


ASSETS. 
NI i oie on cbereirwanabiuksds $550 80 
Due from agents........ SO owescds haa 4,751 30 
Assessments in course of collection... 1,888 48 
,. | aa ae $6,540 58 
LIABILITIES. 
EE venccncsbakahncscebenssooes $10,641 50 
Due for borrowed money..... ......... 800 00 
Total MabMsies. 2.00055 ccesccessecee $1,441 50 
NATIONAL MUTUAL OF HARRISBURG. 
ASSETS. 
RS cide bcncesescsvinsconsec $105 66 
OS 8,538 25 
 obccncnesaheedscesdcans $3,643 61 
‘ LIABILITIES. 
ES a $8,610 61 
Dotal Ma ee vis. vo6.sescysecered $8,610 61 
DAUPHIN MUTUAL OF DAUPHIN. 
ASSETS. 
EEE Ee eee ae ee $181 00 
Cash loaned to Dauphin Axle Works.. 1,400 00 
Is hn. nawahiseisercctes - 5,485 99 
Be Bini ebiscccciececss: cece $7,066 99 
LIABILITIES. 
EEE ER ERIE EO $6,290 80 
Total liabilities.................... $6,290 80 
STEELTON MUTUAL OF STEELTON. 
ASSETS. 
Cash in hands of treasurer..... ....... $831 65 
IIIS, Jn. vedios coo scpeccescance 1,256 i4 
Assessments in course of collection ... 88 00 
po Se OP ey Ae ey Pee $2,176 79 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses due and unpaid.... . ........... $2,407 @ 
Losses resisted.................. cesecenes 5,008 90 
Total liabilities................++.. $8,106 82 


Not one of the officers, he says, was 
found in possession of a proper and in- 
telligent set of books: not one of them 
has kept a “ loss account,” and as to this 
and other important items of liability the 
examiners had to rely entirely upon the 
personal statements of the officers in 
charge. Instead of $1,444,497 assets as 
advertised, $30,629 was found; instead of 
$12,508 liabilities, $42,565. We may point 
out, moreover—as the foregoing schedule 
shows—that some two-thirds of even the 


$30,629 is “‘due from agents,” and that 


the cash in hand immediately available 





for payment by losses is less than two 













































“(1188) 
thousand dollars in the whole six com- 
bined. On the other hand, a single one— 
the Steelton, which advertises its total 
liabilities as $814—owes for unpaid losses 
an amountabout ¢qual to two-thirds the 
advertised liabilities of the six; the liabil- 
ities found, being entirely for losses un- 
paid, with the exception of $1,775 for 
borrowed money and salaries unpaid— 
are as veritable as the assets are figment- 
ary. In making up .this statement, the 
examiners charged no liability on ac- 
count of unearned premium on all cash 
policies, for the reason that when the 
premiums on $441,000 of insurance, large- 
ly made up of hazardous and extra-haz- 
ardous risks, amount to only $2,322, it is 
difficult to ascertain what percent. in ex- 
ces3 of 100 should be placed in reserve to 
reach the limit of legal safety. 

These six concerns have extended their 
undergreund operations into forty-five 
different States, Territories an@ countries, 
and have done this, by their own admis- 
sion, in every case, in violation or disre- 














THE INDEPENDENT. 
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gard of the laws. Having incorporated 
as Mutuals, they have no right to make 
non-assessable insurance contracts, ac- 
cording to an opinion recently filed by 
the State Attorney General; yet nine- 
tenths of their business is of that charac- 
ter. The Department, says Mr. Luper, in 
conclusi)>, is constantly receiving letters 
from residents of other States, who have 
claims which they are unable to collect, 
and in respect to which they ask assist- 
ance; yet his only reply must be the hu- 
miliating one that he knows of no reme- 
dy. The last session of the Legislature 
refused to repeal Section 16 of the Act of 
1873, which exempts Mutual fire compa- 
nies from the provisions of that law; 
hence he can do no more than lay the 
facts before the public, so that they may 
have opportunity to protect themselves, 
This exhibit may be taken as illustrat- 
ing the frequent irresponsibility of Mutu- 
als, and also as a fresh illustration (added 
to those we have recently given) of the 
practical uselessness of State supervision. 








not HOW BIG? 


But HOW STRONG? 
THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Has over $126 of Assets to secure 
every $100 of Liabilities. 


BONDS AND STOCKS OWNED BY THE COMPANY. 


United States 4 
Brooklya City, 


r cent. Bonds. 
ublic Parks, 7 per cent. Bonds. 


Erie R. R. 2d Mortgage. Cons. ap — aaa Bonds. 


Erie R. R. fanded, 5 per cent. 


New York, Chicago and St. Louis R. R. 4 per cent. Bonds. 
New York, Lack. and Western R. R. Cons’t 5 per cent. Bonds, 
Albany and Susquehanna R. R., ist Cons. 6 per cent. Bonds. 
Morris and Essex R. R., 1st Cons. 7 per cent. Bonds. 

Chicago and Northweatern R. R. Cons. 7 per cent. Bends. 
Oswego and Syracuse R. R, Cons’t 5 per cent. Bonds. 

Fidelity Loan and Trust Co. 6 per cent. Bonds, 

Jefferson K. R., 1st 5 per cent. Bonds. 

Delaware and Hudson R. R., Pa. div. T per cent. Bonds. 
Monmoath Co.,, N. J., 5 per cent. School Bonds, 


Central Trust Co. Stock. 


American Exchange National Bank Stock. 
National Bank of Commerce Stock. 


CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, President. 
GEORGE H. RIPLEY, Vieo- President. 





GEORGE E. IDE, Secretary. 


WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
40 Years of Succesful Experience 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy. holder and entitled tu 
vagiegate 2 Seen ot a. 
contains the most Li! poeiees coer Sdors 
e ‘ore insuring life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A.HALL. Secretary. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE. COR COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, 





a canked 1 “i 


LIFE RATE EXDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the oid life rate pre 
Annual Cash distributions ‘ore paid upon all pol- 





Every po! me A has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and aida p insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any oy Jeat on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS. President. 
J0s. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8. F, TRULL,. Secretary. 
wm. BR. TURNER. Aaat. See 


— INSURANCE CO. 


sapwead /APITAL ‘8200, pra 


HOME OF OFFICE, 
20 Market Square, 
Providence, R. I. 








President, 
Sa) WMT. BARTON. 
<i Secretary, 
y WM. P. GOODWIN. 
This Company issues 


batety Fund Policies. 


STATE MUTUAL 

Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 189 
CTR Bivins. So 286-872 18 i$ 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... “$906,257 74 ve 
Cash values stated in every 








surrender 
teed by the Massachussetts ‘Non Non- 





August 6, 1891. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YORK, January 2ist, 1991. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





++ ceeeseeseeces 1,357,821 u 
Total Marine Premiums,,.........000e0< $5,187,152 33 


Premiums marked off — PETE: 

1898, to Sist D 

Losses paid during the same 
period,...... sccccscccccscocss+ $1,423,467 21 

Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $753,158 86 

The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: . 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,599,315 0 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 0 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 








+ $3,792,974 46 








eatirrated at..ccccccccccccceessseeecceesss. 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank 198,428 18 





AMOUNL, cocccrccese++-vecess $12,527,344 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there. 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By erder of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
ty G. DE FORES 


ACY, 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
. WALDRON P. BROW 
AAC BE 





P.B 
HENRY EHAWL. EY, RG we GaMPBELL. 
CHAS. H. MARSHAL VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHRIST poe = THOMSON. 





Ew vOee OTL dah Ree... 


JOHN D. JO 
wae a. moore, Vice-P resident. 
RAVEN 1% Vice-President 





ORGANIZED 


1850. 





The United States Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


New Insurance written, - 





RECORD 


Total amount Insurance in force December 3lst, - - - 


C, P. FRALEIGH, Sec. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 


Pres. Chemical National Bank. 


FOR 1890. 


1888, 1889. 1890. 
- $6,335,665.50 $8,463,625.00 $1 1,955,157.00 
. - 25,455,249.00 29,469,590.00 35,395,462.50 





OF 


FICERS: 


CEORCE H. BURFORD, President. 


A. WHEELWRIGHT, Asst. Sec. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JULIUS CATLIN, 


Dry Goods. 


JOHN J. TUCKER, 


Builder. 


WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr. 


Pres. Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank. 


Examine the manifold advantages of the “Low Rate Term Plan” of this Company, which gives the maximum of insurance 


for the minimum of cost. 


The “ Guaranteed Income Policy” furnishes the greatest safeguard against the misfortune of lapse that could be given to # 


policy-holder, and is the best and most equitable investment plan ever submitted to the public. 
The “Nev Policy Contract” of the United states Life Insurance Company, adopted April 15th, has been declared to be 
“one of the simplest, clearest and most liberal life insurance policies now before the American people.” 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York City. 


Good Agents desiring to represent the Company are invited to address 
J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . . . . « « « « $147,154,961 20 
Reserve on Policies at 4%, e . a er ‘a $136,668,368 00 
ther than Reserve, 505,359 82 








Liabilities o' . © . . . . 
Surplus, . . . + - 7 . 7 . . . 9,981,233 38 
Receipts from all = . el Bit Shi Ree se ore aoe 4 
P mts to P a olders, ° ° 

> sa ape ° ° 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 


Risksinforce, . . . . «+ 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, 7 * . . 61,31 1,631 54 





Loans on Collateral Securities, ° ¥ 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, ° ° 3,556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° ° . 7,133,256 35 





$147,154,961 20 


and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





d the f. 





I have carefully 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 
In Assets, Te te. 





$10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies and ‘Surplus, é < . e e 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . e ° ° e ° ° 3,859,759 07 
In P’ ents to Policy-holders, ° ° 1,772,591 67 
In assumed, ° ° ° e 4, 61 1 po licies, 9,383,502 21 
In Risks in force, . Ps FA x - 23,745 aallolom, 72,276,931 32 
Year. Pom Fy Ountenting, Pole Holders. Receipts. Assets. 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19: . “#10. 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441. . . 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,103 74... 21,187,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468. .. 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103, 214, 261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 2¢ 
New York, January 28th, 1891. ue 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


| Orrver HARRIMAN, S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER. 
Henry W. Smiru. Cuartes R, HENDERSON. 
Ropert OLYPHANT. Gerorce Buss. 
Gsorce F. Baker. Rurus W. PeckHam. 

os. THOMPSON. . Hopart Herrick, 

UDLEY OLCOTT. m. P. Drxon. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL. | Ropert A, GRANNISS. 

uLien T. Davis. Henry H. Rocers. 

OBERT SEWELL. Jno, W. AvucHINcLoss, 


Samugt E, Sproutts, 
Lucius Rosinson. 
Samuet D. Bascock. 
Grorce S. Cor. 
Ricnarp A, McCurpy. 
James C, Hotpen. 
Hermann C. Von Post. 
ALExanpDerR H., Rice. 
Lewis May. } 


Tueopore Morrorp. 
Witiiam Bascock. 
Preston B. Piums. 
Stuyvesant Fisu. 
UILLIAkw. 
ILLER, 
ames W. Hustep. 
ALTER R, GILLETTE, 
James E, Granniss. 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, VICE-PRESIDENT. . 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-Presiden 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secreta 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y, 
ARCHIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. - 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F. I. A., Act 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. CHARLES B: PERR 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier, 
: EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier, 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, General Solicitor. WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
sc 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 


. ", ad Assistant Actuary. 


wa Directors 
. MARSH, M. D. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 


Casts COBRER ccs ccccccsesecccees $1,000,000 00 
Insurance in 


Reserve for 
2,985,328 79 
1,602,620 05 
. 2%, 602,620 05 
5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
; Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,’ ‘ta Ass’t Sec’ys. 








_«. do0arandway-tew tors. | THE UNITED STATES 


Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, V. Y. 
J. J McDONALD, Manager Wesvern Departmert, 
Chicago, Dl. 
R. J, TAYLOR, General Adjuster, 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, Newt 1888. 1889. 1890. 
D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Departmen gnc 
San Francisco, Cal. Total amc 50 98,408,625 OD $11,956,187 08 
nsurance 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


forceDec.31st.25,455,249 00 29.469,590 00 35,296 442 50 


GEO. H. BURFORD, Presid ‘nt. 
"O.P. FRA F. FRALEION, Be Rearetary 





hed ens Secretary. 
WM, T. STAN Actuary. 
The two att LIFE [INSURANCE 
e the CO: LE TERM POLICY which 


r OLLI 
INSUR- | © the insured the greatest eae 


at 
Bee poor mL 4d, arate 
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fsed as COLLATE AL SECURITY FOI A LOd LOAR’ 
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Surplus our 


TOTAL ASSETS January Ist, 19#1.. 92,950,200 oF ’ 


THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President, | cea Gristeenteg tk arrrmince: 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


vF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CoO, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY 1st, 1891. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1890..............8101,027,322 46 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 31st)... 568,525 11 


$100,458,797 35 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





SINE S abs oiis Wilccumectcangéstehetodh acdethedimenccvcbeccdcoccocace es oe $2 863,854 71 
Less deferred premiums, January TEED weisicicdccccoccsniscccccnccssses 1,635,€45 37—$27,228,209 34 
ae ecntin dalscbnd hegeembtacechedosencepbacceense 5,371,235 38 


441,344 G4— 4,920,890 74— $32,158,100 
$132,61.,897 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





Losses by death, and Endowments 








d and d a d reversion- 
Ge I OIE Sack te Soasvcccnccebescn 1006 -cnscoccce 060 epbecencececscoase $7,078 272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividend ities. and purchased insurances 6,201,271 54 
Total paid Policy-holders........... + ccccccccccvescerececscecesssuees $13,279,544 02 
II sci vncavhnesua po ckvassococers cochssmbndbecebecane+s0s0bbélousenes 20,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, physicians’ fees. CtC........ ....ccececcececcecceceeceeeececeseees 5,s00,061 19 


Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc 1,062,662 86—$20,052,526 04 


$112,564,371 39 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and im transit... ..........cccceee coe -ceeseeeee ceceeeccevees $6,548,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 

SPEED Uv cccnccsecs cotncccsce cocdeduspipncccnedocpnscensonseconcedee seesececcse 63,867,546 
NS Fab dnkocncnes deies< dozet: 6S snece-duhadeb~cndeo-casecce e0hees on0ne, eeeneces 14,341,$17 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on rea) estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 

000,000 ana the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

GUO ddok nana d, cvndscccden bocce cosncsecdqvcestccebes..césececsnesvaseccanse cvececce 19 446,083 13 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511)... ..... 4,168,000 00 

‘*Loans on existing policies (the Reserveon these policies. included in Liabilities, 

GERGURES OO OVGP FREI sc ccce ccccecccccccccess cccccces sc ccccccce- cee coccecese 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing polictes, due subsequent to 

SOM, BE, TR. a siiccscvccccsncsdeccccccccsteccesccoce evcscesececsrce escbecee scocccccceee 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in  eearases is estimated at $2.000,000)......... 1,421,828 15 
BE CAR icdes o eho cndh dace do vceteposcccccctscccsécscceccces cncccbecwceccecccceccce 195,812 91 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books-. 


* A detailed schédule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
fi ed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


474,823 52—$112,564,371 


3,383,438 58 





TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1891.... $115,947,809 97 


Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses 1M COUTSS Of PAYMENL.............eccecscveeesesccseseccetencctececses $618,040 54 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, CtC.... .......cccccccccccvcececcceccessesceveseeeecesees 364,562 44 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............6... sss.» 39,889 77 
Annuities dne and unpaid (claims not presented).............606 cesceccececeee sees 22.901 8 
Reserved tor re-imnsurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

GROIN Din. | ccesnsecsccse +0600sss0e, 60see 006 esececcs cesvgccse-cocscosesocecooececes 99,954,304 00 
Reserved for premiums paid ti BAVANCE. .........ccccccccececcceccnscrsenseeeccseseuecee 54,660 53 


$101,049,359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Standard.......... a a Seth aretiaaae $14,818,450 86 
Consisting of 

Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund $8,670,539 50 

Estimated General Surplus............. cccceccsescecceeceseeenes soneee 6.227.911 35 





From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 
NEW INSURANCE 





INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
ISSUED. FORCE. ASSETS. INCOME. 
In the year 1880..........$22.229.979 | Jan 1, 1881........ $135,726,9148 — 1, 1881...... $43,188,984 | 1880...... 
In the year 1885 eo seececece “eaten 452 | Jan. 1, 1886, - « 250 671,500 1, 1886.. ... 66.t reer 1585.00 oN 121, xt 4 
in the year i500... +++ 158,576,065 | Jan. 1, 1891....... 569,338,726 i Leet besese 115,947,810 | 1890... 82,158° 100 





Number ot polieies issued during the year, 45,754. 
New Insurance $159,576,065, 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. 1st, 1891, 173,469. 
Amount at risk, 8569,338,726 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX, STUDWELL. JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L, STRONG, 


W. F. BUUKLEY 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD MARTIN. 
HENRY BOWERS. RICHARD MUSE. HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN OLAFLIN, O. 0. BALDWIN. A. H, WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE, 

H. C. MORTIMER, W.B. HORNBLOWER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary 
THEODORE M, BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director, 
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Ol and Young. 


MEMORY. 


——z 
BY ANNIE STEGER WINSTON, 











GAVE thee sweets, O Memory, to hold, 
To store for darksome days’ soft solacing. 
Why canst thou only withered roses 


bring, 
Brown leaves, and scent of chilling damp 
and mold? 
“O heart,” I said, “thy treasures closely 
fold; 
From these thy joy forever more shall 
spring; 
Thou from thy yesterday must sweetness 
wring 


To fill thy morrow’s longing.’”’ So of old 
Spake they who garnered manna for the 
days 
When God should be forgetful. How can I, 
When heart and flesh for living gladness 
cry, 
On this dead loveliness forever gaze? 
O soul distrustful, lay these ashes by, 
And catch sweet breaths from untrod, 
far-off ways! 
RICHMOND, VA. 


- 
eo 


LAVINY. 


BY 8. L, BACON, 








‘“‘I’sz jes’ got ter do sum’thin,” said 
Laviny. 

She rose from the low, rickety chair 
which had formed her seat and pushed 
aside the yellow, polka-dotted curtain, 
which hung in a limp, straight length be- 
fore the broken windowpane, in whose 
yawning cavity a pillow was stuffed. 

Over the mountains opposite, the sun 
hung lingeringly among his cloud pillows 
and cloth of gold coverings. The bare 
pine trees raised their heads, seemingly 
against the sky, the wind rattled the glass 
a little and sighed with pathetic sighings 
through the trees. The girl stood look- 
ing listlessly out upon it all. 

In the very droop of the striped shawl 
she had thrown about her shoulders, in 
the silent pathos of the straggling ends of 
flimsy crape which adorned her hat, her 
ferlornness seemed attested. 

**’se jes’ got ter stir roun’ an’ do sum’- 
thin’, an’ I ‘low ther fust thing is ter guv’ 
them twins ther supper,” 

She turned, glancing toward the man- 
telpiece upon which a wooden clock,with 
a dingy face and a subdued and wheezy 
tick, testified it was six o’clock. 

‘*Mathey an’ Mark, ye hongry? Sakes 
alive, ther’re buth ersleep.” 

They lay—the two little ones—in a tum- 
bled heap on the rag carpet equare, before 
the fire, child dreams calling smiles and 
frowns to the baby faces, Laviny had, 
that afternoon, walked dry-eyed and tear- 
less behind her mother’s coffin. She had 
watched it lowered, had heard the dull 
thud of the earth which fell upon it, and 
had made no sound; but now a sob rose in 
her throat. 

**T dun know what ever I’m going ter 
do fur ye,” she said, ‘‘ ye furlarn leetle 
critters.” 

She choked back the sob, and opening 
the adjoining door investigated her store 
of provender. 

** Ther hain’t er’ handful uv’ meal here; 
don’ seem ter be nothin’ but physic bot- 
‘tles, what never wuz no ’count.” 

Her abject poverty stared her in the 
face,’ her ioneliness was about and before 
her, the darkening shadows crept into the 
room and cast weird shapes upon the 
wall. 

“I ’low as I'd better git on an’ borrow 
sumthin’; I dun’ know as I’se min’ starv’n 
an’ bein’ done fur, but thar’s them twins, 
Ma’s twins.” 

She drew her shawl closer about her 
and, having thrown a stick of wood upon 
the low burning fire, stepped out into the 
chill evening air. She went across the 
fields, already damp with dew, turned 
from them into the broad wood path and 
then into the road on which stood the 
nearest house, a low white building 
some distance on. 

The rumbling wheels of a wagon be- 
hind caused her to turn her head and 

step back out of the way. The driver 
stopped and peered out from under his 
ragged hat. 
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this time uv night? I jes’ hearn how yer 
ma wuz daid—Dave Smith wuz tell’n me 
’er piece back what ’er powerful fine sar- 
min Brother Henderson preached fur ’er, 
an’ tol’ es how they sung ‘ Washed in the 
blood uv the. Lamb’—l’d ’er bin thar, 
Laviny, but lI’vebin upter Tilton. She 
wuz er mighty good woman, yer ma 
wuz,” 

**Tcould’n sot my min’ on ther sar- 
min,” saidthe girl. ‘‘ I was think’n ’bout 
her, an’ how she used ter kiver me up 
nights an’ atter she tuk sick, she would’n 
let nobody tech ’er ‘cept’n t?wuz me. IL 
don’ b’leve she’s enny mo’ larnsum’ in ’er 
grave than I be without ’er, but fur them 
twins—an’ thet reminds me, this hain’t 
git’n’ ’em no breakfast, stan’n here, Rube 

Andrews.” 

She started to move on, but the man in 

the wagon clambered awkwardly down 

and caught her arm. 

** Ye don’ mean ter tell me” he cried, 

‘*as yer’re that hard up ye hain’t want’a 

fur grub, Laviny.” 

She looked at him for a moment with- 

out speaking. In the dim light he migbt 

have passed for some hideous gnome or 

hobgoblin; a bent, misshapen figure 

whose left leg and side were shrunken 

and drawn up. The explosion which had 

caused it had closed the Jeft eye, and the 

distorted lid gave a sinister expression 

to the whole face, which was half cov- 

ered by a short stubby beard. 

**Ye don’ mean et, Laviny?” he re- 

peated, 

‘* Yes, I do,” said the girl, doggedly. 

‘*Takes mos’ as much ter die as ter live, 

an’ I spent my las’ dime yestiddy on ’er 
par’ ur’ white stock’n’s fur Ma. She allus 
did sot sech sto’ by bein’ burried in white 
stock’n’s. An’ now I’m goin’ up here ter 
ther Lawkins’ ter borrow ’er leetle meal 
an’ small hom’ny tell ter-morry. Thar’s 
sum milk ter hum now, but Mathey an’ 
Mark hev got powerful appetites consid- 
er’n ther aize.” 

‘*Lom me sen’ ye sumthin’ ter night,” 
said the man, eagerly. ‘Ye git on back, 
an’ ter-morry I'll cum over an’ squar’ 
things up fur ye er leetle. Will ye now, 
Laviay?” 

‘I'm ’bleeged ter ye, Rube. I hain’t 
feel’n so mighty well ter-day, an’ ther 
Lawkins’ ’pears like er mile from whar et 
used ter be.” 

Rube Andrews watched her as she 
turned and retraced her steps. She had a 
slow, indolent gait, not without a certain 
grace; her soft gray eyes always made 
him think of a little pet dove he had had 
when a tiny fellow. A broken wing had 
made it helpless and dependent on him; 
he had wept more than ever before or 
since when it died despite his care. 

When Laviny Wilkins first came to 
Tunnel Hill, and he had heard the other 
men speak of her comeliness and various 
attractions, he had slunk away and in- 
deed avoided her. He was morbidly sen- 
sitive as to his personal appearanc: ; but 
when he finally *‘ fell in” with the girl, 
and her soft eyes had shown only pity 
and commiseration in their depths, his 
heart had glowed within him. She had 
always a kind word to say to him, and he 
would spend hours, as he drove his vege- 
tables in for sale, pondering upon some 
little favor he might doforher. Her face 
came before him when he said bis simple 
prayer at night. He thought of her as 
one too far and high above him to be 
approached. But now her trouble made 

him bold, 

The next day found him making his 
way through the crisp spring air to the 
house; he passed a clump of early wood 
violets and stopped, breaking them off in 
ignorant, short-stemmed fashion. He re- 
membered she had worn a knot of them 
the first Sunday he had seen her, when 
she had sat stiffly with her mother and 
the twins in the little meetinghouse. 
But she had sung; he remembered how 
she had sung. Whatwasthe hymn? He 
was so stupid about thinking of words, 
His musings brought him to her door be- 
forehe knew it. The morning sun shone 
upon the rough porch, on the geranium 
which flourished in a tomato can, on the 
string of red peppers which hung above 
the door. There was no sign of life visi- 


Laviny opened the door in response to 
his knock. Seen in the full light of the 
day, her face showed haggard and care- 
worn, her hair was fasiened loosely, and 
a straight lock fell over her eyes. She 
pushed it back and shaded them from the 
sun. 

‘*T cum’ right early, Laviny,” began the 
man, speaking with quick nervousnese. 
‘* Mos’ too early, mebby; but sumhow, I 
wuz thinkn’ ’bout ye all night an’ pears 
like et orter be later then et is.” 

** No, ye hain’t too early, I hain’t slept 
fur sech er spell I jes’ dread ther nights, 
an’ my eyes feel like they wuz full uv red 
pepper. Ef et ain’t too col’, set down on 
thet bench will ye—’stead uv com’n iaside, 
fur tain’t zack’ly prepared fur comp’ny. 
He sat down at her bidding, twisting 
the violets, which, in his embarrassment, 
he forgot to give her, through his fingers. 
She sat down too; the silence between 
them became so profound that a catbird 
hopped close to their feet. Making a 
desperate effort he spoke constrainedly: 
‘**T hed one idee in my min’ fur ter help 
ye, Laviny, but mebby Ide better not 
say nuth’n bout thet. I’ve thought ’er 
*bout et er heap, an’ I ’low there’s sum 
things yer ’ed better hol’ on ter, by yer- 
self, What ye think ’bout et?” 

In the look her eyes met, the unspoken 
appeal was plainly shown. Her face 
grew soft and there was a pitying ring to 
her voice. 

**T "low ‘tis, Rube, ’jes’ as well; sum 
things don’ gain noth’n by ther tell’n.” 
The silence began again. They did not 
look at each other; he sat with bent head 
and hands, unconsciously picking at the 
flowers. 

Presently the girl spoke: “Ye wuz 
mighty kind, Rube, in send’n so much 
las’ night; ther bacon wuz fust rate, an’ 
ther twins hed so much ‘lasses they most 
stuck tergether.” She tried to laugh. 
‘°’T wan’ nuth’n; but luk here, Laviny, 
sence we hain’t goin’ ter use ther fust 
plan, nor mention et no mo’,I jis wan’ 
ter say, ef ye hev sum vegetables ter raise 
Til see ter ’em; an’ when they cums ter 
sumthin’ thar’s my wagon an’ mule fur ye 
ter take ’em up ter Tilton an’ sell. I'll 
work ’em fur ye reg’lar. I don’ hev 
mor’n half ’nough exercise ter keep my 
stomick straight.” 

*“*Ther is sum truck in ther garden, 
sence ye mention et,” said the girl, slow- 
ly. ‘‘I den’ know ef they'll cum ter 
ennything, ther spring’s so late an’ no- 
body’s tuk no keer on ’em; but—but I 
don’ like ter hev ye doin’ sech er heap fur 
me, Rube.” Her face flushed as she spoke, 

*‘ Tain’t nuthin’, ’taint ther same es ef 
Iwan’ single with nary a soul ter luk 
atter, or cum’ atter me; an’ ye know, La- 
viny, ther never will be nobody fur me ter 
tend ter, don’t ye?” 

** Ye ort’n ter say so, Rube.” 

‘* Well, we hain’t goin’ ter fish up that 
enny mo’—not enny me’”, he said, rest- 
lessly, getting up. ‘‘ 1’ll cum over an’ hoe 
fur ye, an’ I’ve got er powerful good thing 
fur kill’n tater bugs.” 

She nodded. ‘I sartin’y am ’bleeged 
ter ye, Rube. I dun know what I kin say 
ter thank ye.” 

She watched him ashe limped away, 
his hat slouched duwn to hide his disfig- 
ured face. Where he sat, the half- 
withered violets lay. She lifted them 
and put them in her bosom, 

He came over early and often; he 
trimmed and planted and encouraged the 
bit of ground to yield tenfold, There was 
not a more promising bit of land in all 
the country when he was done. 

** Yer’re pull’n feathers ter make yer 
bed soft, hain’t ye Rube?” some of his fel- 
lows said, with a knowing wink. ** When 
ye goin’ ter git ter court’n, or is ther 
day sot a’ready?2 

He had paled, with an anger that was 
full of bitterness. 

“Yer ‘low I'd ax enny woman ter 
marry me—ter marry ’er half ’er man? 

I allus did wonder ef ther Almighty 
did’n make me ont er the scraps left 
over from somebody else. No wonder 
he did’n keer nough ter keep me from 
get’n blowed up.” 

The summer days came on, the earth 

put on a fairer coloring, the green things 
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and magnifying him forever. The snow- 

drops and violets gave place to roses 

white and yellow, the air was full of the 

incense ef the spring. 

Laviny stood at her gate one morning, 

resting her arms upon it and watching 

idly the twins playing with a diminutive 

puppy. She was thinking of Ben Walker, 

who had last night asked ber to be his 

wife. Ben was a good enough fellow, 

and he owned a frame house and a cow. 

He had spoken very manly, and told her 

just what he would do for her. 

** My groun’s mighty good fur cotton, 

Laviny,” he had said. ‘I’m jes boun’ 

ter make ’er good thing out ’er it.” 

But she had shaken her head resolutely 

even while she wondered at her own 

decision. 

** I’m rale glad fur ye, that et is,” she 

told Ben. “ But I hain’t think’n ’bout 

git’n married, ye know.” 

‘Luk here, Laviny,” he said, coming 

close to her, “‘ thar hain’t nuthin’ tween 

ye an’ Rube Andrews, is ther; ye hain’t 

never goin’ ter throw yerself away on ’er 

one eyed, bent up man like ’im?” 

She had lookod at him steadily for a 

moment, and then answered, with a dig- 

nity whose coldness he felt: 

‘Rube Andrews is too much uv ’er 

man ter ax me, an’ bain’t et enough fur 

ye ter know I hain’t goin’ ter marry ye 
*thout medlin’ in other folks’ pie?” She 

was thinking over the scene this morning, 

as she stood in the full sunlight which lit 

up her uncovered hair and likened it to 

amber rather than brown. There seemed 

an aureole about it, to Rube Andrews, 

like to one he saw once about a crudely 
pictured Christ. 

The smile which came to her lips at his 
approach made his heart bound within 

him. He got down from the cart and 
limped across to the gate, which she 

opened for him. 

‘*Morn’n, Laviny! Et’s such er springy 
day Ithovght mebby ye ’ud like ter try 

yer luck with them taters an’ sparrow- 
grass up ter Tilton. Ther’s room fur ther 
twins; will ye go?” 

The memory of Ben Walker’s words 
made her hesitate, but not forlong. She 
clambered up to the seat, where he spread 
carefully a sheepskin for her comfort, 

Matthew and Mark were hilarious at the 
prospect as they were lifted into the back 
of the wagon, along with the vegetables. 
They reached Tilton about noon, and were 
successful beyond their expectations. 
The girl’s face in its comeliness attracted. 
She made ready sales, her crisp asparagus 
proved the strength of Rube’scare. She 
was promised custom. They stopped at 
an alluring general store, and were feasted 
upon bread, cheese and ginger beer, with 
thick star-shaped cakes for the twins. 
Rube even felt young enough to fill his 
pockets with peanuts, They rode home 
slowly—the sun was going down behind 
Mount Rachel as they neared the clump 
of white oak trees, which almost hid her 
dwelling. 

“I’m powerful ’bleged ter yer, Rube; 
et’s bin er rale good day.” 

His face grew brigbt at her words. 

“I'm aim’n ter git sum cotton planted 
this week, but ef ye like I'll sen’ Jinks 
over an’ he kin drive ye ter town ter- 
morry. I would’n’ let er likely chance git 
away, an’ yesartinly did get on terday.” 

She got on the next day and the next. 
The people grew to Jook for her bright 
young face, and her purchasers were 
always satisfied. 

Later on, sbe had tomatoes and melons. 
There was nota garden in all the coun- 
try to equal hers. She used to twine bits 
of running rose about her baskets of fruit 
and vegetables. Once a man, attracted 
by her face, purchased a bunch of crim- 
son roses she had carelessly added to ber 
stock. She had flashed under hie steady 
gaze, and more, when he refused the 
change she offered him. 

Rabe sent the wagon for her regularly, 
but she rarely or never saw him. More 
than once she wondered at his absence; 
but when she questioned Jinks he shook 
his small, woolly head sagaciously. 

‘I ’spec’ Marse Rube, he don’ feel like 
gwine ter town ‘dis morn’n; mebbe he 
Vink ‘dis here mule too po’ ter tote mo’s 
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Meantime the man did well to stay 
away. Owing to lack of the care he had 
given to another, his garden yielded but 
a sorry harvest; he had let it go in his in- 
terest for her, and now his welfare had 
gone too, Those who had formerly 
bought his succulent beets and tender sil- 
ver beans, now waited for the familiar 
sight of the girl’s slight young form seat- 
ed aloft with the small black imp for 
charioteer; and as yet his cotton had 
scarcely sprouted in the soil given it. 

One day Jinks failed to come. 
Laviny puzzled over his non-appearance 
all day; she went down to the gate a 
dozen times, shading her eyes from the 
sun and peering up the road. His black 
face was very sober when he came next 
day. 

‘‘ Marse Rube, he say es how de mule 
wuz sick yestiddy, dat’s why he did’n sen’ 
him.” 

When the autumn approached, one of 
her patrons, interested in her face and 
story, offered her a place in the Jute bag- 
ging factory. She hesitated and asked a 
day to think of it. 

‘‘ Thar’s Mathey, and Mark,” she said 
to herself asshe went home. ‘I wonder 
now could’n Mis’ Lawkins look atter ’em 
fur me, ef I paid her reg’lar; et’s er mighty 
good start for me agin ther winter.” 

She crossed the field and took her way 
to the Lawkins’s; she had not seen nor 
heard of Rube for so long, he had almost 
banished himself from her mind. Some- 
how he came into her thoughts to-night; 
it was he she had to thank for her good 
fortune. 

The widow Lawkins entered into her 
plans and was very willing to agree to her 
proposition, She was frying sausage for 
supper, and cordially invited the girl to 
stay and partake. As she dexterously 
lifted the sizzling cakes on the end of 
a broken knife blade she carelessly re- 
marked: 

‘* Hev’ ye hearn how Rube Andrews is? 
bin down with chills an’ shak’n aguey; 
ye see he wuz thet lazy he did’n raise no 
garden stuff this year an’ ther cotton cum’ 
ter nuthin’, an’ he wuz so po’ he tuk ’er 
job down thar by the ma’sh’s an’ cum’ 
back ’bout three weeks ago with reg’lar 
ma’sh fever. Jinks tol’ me, es how he sol’ 
mos’ everything he hed, ’cept his mule 
cay’rt—quar’ he hel’ on ter thet—hain’t 
ye goin’ ter stay an’ hev’ sum’ supper? 
ther coffee ’1l bile in ’er minute.” 

‘* No,” said Laviny, ‘‘ I cayn’t.” 

She went out abruptly; her head 
seemed toswim. She looked up at the 
moon, rising in stately beauty, to steady 
it. 

This, then, was her doing; not only 
must she disappoint his life, but she had 
beggared him, Chills and low fever, and 
direst poverty, and she reaping the bene- 
fit of what had cost him so dear. The 
tears forced themselves into her eyes, 
She brushed them hastily away, and 
went on with quick, rapid steps, across 
the road, and through the fallen leaves 
toward his home, He had come to her 
in her sore need. Should she be lacking 
now? Ah, surely not! The moonlight 
was upon her face, strong and sweet 
with its resolution, her hands clasped 
each other, a flower upon her breast 
stirred tremulously with her quick heart 
beats. The house was dark in shadow 
save for the moon’s frost upon the roof. 
A dog barked when she opened the gate; 
she heard his chain rattle as she went up 
the narrow path. A clambering rose 
Vine brushed against her cheek as she 
faltered upon the steps. She pushed the 
door timidly; it creaked raspingly. 

‘Es thet you, Jinks? Ye’re cum’ right 
quick!” 

 Tain’t Jinks.” 

She advanced into the room, the dim 
burning lamp showed Andrews lying 
on the pallet which formed his bed: his 
face was thin and worn, it looked almost 
ghastly in the cold light which followed 
her into the room. He started, raising 
himself with an effort, his lips essayed to 
speak, but failed, his eye seemed starting 
from its socket. With sudden, loving 
pity she crossed the room and knelt be- 
side him. 

_“T never knew nuthin’ "bout ye bein’ 
sick, Rube, never tell to-night—I know 
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how itcum., All fur me, all along uv 
me.” 

A stiffied sob sounded in her voice. A 
tear fell upon his hand; he found words 
to speak at the sight of it. 

“Ye hain’t cry’n ’bout me, Laviny— 
Lord, tain’t nuth’n, an’ ter think uv ye 
cum’n over here ter see me! I’lowed I 
wuz dream’n or fancy’n frem ther fever 
whenI fust seen ye; but ther hain’t no 
fancy’n now.” 

**Ye dun know how I feel ’bout it,Rube,” 
she went on, brokenly. ‘‘I wish yer ’ed 
tol’ me—ye might hev’ knowed I'd cum 
ter ye.” Her eyes shown through the 
mist that veiled them? he put his thin 
claw-like hand on hers, 

**Iv’s wuth ther pain ter hev yecum’; I 
wuz wuss ter-night an’ tol’ Jinks ter go 
fur tke doctor; he’s bin gone "bout ’er 
hour I ’low. I’m mighty low ter-night; 
seems like I cayn’taee. I keep er think’n 
I’m ter church whar ye wuz thet day an’ 
sung—what wuz ther words?—they waint 
what we ginerally hev.” 

** No,” said the girl. ‘I kin tell ye— 
‘Thar is er green hill fur away—fur 
away; an’—an’ I'll remember ther rest 
atter while.” 

* Thet’s it, er green hill—I knew ’twuz 
sum’thin’ ’bout the woods.” 

The door creaked noisily and a man 
entered, peering into the dim, uncertain 
light. Jinks followed him, his small 
black face drawn into weird contor- 
tions. 

** Ye’re the doctor, I low,” said Rube. 
“I wonder now what ye kin do fur me- 
I dun’ know es I’m wuth ’speriment’n 
on;” he tried to laugh. 

‘Oh, I guess you are good for a spell 
yet,” said the other, cheerfully. 

Leaning over him, he listened to the 
labored breath, feeling the quick, fevered 
pulse, looking at the man intently. 

The girl, crouching motionless by the 
window, felt a touch upon her shoul- 
der. 

** Are you his wife?” The color surged 
into her face, her pulses throbbed. Her 
answer came clearly, resolute: 

** No; but I’m goin’ ter be.” 

A look of pity came into bis face; he 
turned his head away for a moment. 

**T haven’t just the right thing with 
me. Here’s the prescription; you had 
better send at once. He needs careful 
nursing, and—and—well, I'll come in 
the morning early.” 

He walked toward the door, turned 
and came back to her. 

‘*Maybe I'd better send somebody to 
stay with you. He’s—he’s very sick, you 
know.” 

**I don’ want nobody. Jinks ’ll stay.” 

** Well—well, I'll come in early.” 

She went over and knelt beside the bed. 

** Did ye hear what I tol’ ther doctor, 
Rube?’ 

She felt his hand clasp hers and draw 
her to him. She went on tremblingly: 
**T’ve luv’d ye longer than I hed enny 
idee, It jes’ cum’ ter me all uv’ er sud- 
den, an’ ye remember ther day ye fust 
mentioned et, I ‘lowed it wuz onreason- 
able then, but sence”— 

He put his hand upon her lips. 

‘Ec wuz onreasonable, Laviny, sech er 
wo’ out, blowed ter pieces chapes me; 
but Gawd knows—kase he guv me ther 
feel’n—he knows how I luv ye.” His 
voice broke and quavered, he groped for 
her hand. ‘Seems like I cayn’s see ye, 
Laviny; is ther moon goin’ down?” 

The night wore on, Jinks did not re- 
turn. She knelt there motionless. Now 
and then he babbied incoherently of 
things long past. The gray dawn crept 
in, bringing a damp chill with it. She 
started at the iciness of the hand she 
held. She laid her own upon his fore- 
head—the fever which had burnt it was 
gone—in its place damp dews were there. 
Frightened she bent over him. 

** Rube—Rube!” 

He turned his head alittle, thesun 
came up with a sudden burat of color, the 
red light streamed into the sky, and a 
bird’s song pealed out into the air. 

** Er green hill—fur away, tain’t so fur 
—not so fur—l’m—mos’ ter it—er—green 
hill”— 
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THE PEPPER. 
BY RB. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


THE pepper’s getting larger now 
Through summer days serene; 

It’s gayly bobbing on the stem, 
A lovely, shining green. 


But pretty soon ’twili brighter look 
Within the garden bed; 

And, like the gobbler’s scarf, will be 
A blooming, burning red. 

When cooked so by the golden sun 
In silver rain, [ can’t 

Just see why it should not be called, 
With truth, the lobster plant. 

Summit, N. J. 


SAVED BY THE CATTLE. 
BY CHARLES G, D, ROBERTS. 








** How do you account for the fact, if it 
isa fact,” said I, slipping a cartridge into 
the right barrel of my fowling piece, 
“that the caribou are getting yearly 
more numerous in the interior of New 
Brunswick, while other game seems to be 
disappearing. As for the wild pigeons, 
you may say they are all gone. Herel 
have been on the go since before sunrise, 
and that bird there is the only sign of a 
pigeon I have so much as got a glimpse 
of.” 

** Well,” replied my companion, an old 
farmer of the neighborhood, ‘* as for the 
pigeons, I can’t say how it is. In old 
times I’ve seen them so plenty round here 
you could knock them down with a stick; 
that is, if you were any ways handy with 
astick! But they do say that caribou are 
increasing because the wolves have dis- 
appeared. You see, the wolves used to 
be the worst enemy of the caribou, be- 
cause they could run them down nice and 
handy in the winter, when the snow was 
deep and the crust eo thin that the cari- 
bou were bound to break through it at 
every step. However, I don’t believe 
there has been a wolf seen in this part of 
the country for fifty years, and its only 
within the last ten years or so that the 
caribou have got more plenty.” 

We were sitting, the old farmer and 
myself, on a ragged snake-fence that 
bounded a buckwheat-field overlooking 
the River St. John, some twenty miles 
above Fredericton. The field wasa rew 
clearing, and the ripened buckwheat 
reared its brown heads among a host of 
blackened and distorted stumps. It was 
a crisp and delicious autumn morning, 
and the solitary pigeon that had rewarded 
my long tramp over the uplands was one 
that I had surprised at its breakfast in the 
buckwheat. ‘Now, finding that my new 
acquaintance was likely to prove interest- 
ing, and a further search for pigeons un- 
profitable, I dropped my gun gently into 
the fence corner, loosened my belt a con- 
ple of holes,and asked the farmer if he 
had himself ever seen any wolves in New 
Brunswick. 

*‘ Not to say many,” was the old man’s 
reply; ‘‘ but they say that troubles never 
comes single, and so, what wolves I have 
geen, I saw them all in a heap, s0 to 
speak.” 

As he spoke the old man fixed his eyes 
on a hilltop across the river, with a far- 
off look that seemed to promise a story. 
I settled into an attitude of encouraging 
attention, and waited for him to go on. 
His hand stole deep into the pocket of his 
gray homespun trousers, and brought to 
view a fig of ‘‘ black-jack,” from which 
he gnawed a thoughtful bite. Instinct- 
ively he passed the tobacco to me, and on 
my declining it, which I did with grave 
politeness, he began the following story: 

‘When I was a little shaver, about 
thirteen years old, I was living ona farm 
across the river, some ten miles up. It 
was a new farm, which father was cut- 
ting out of the woods; but it had a good 
big bit of ‘ intervale’ so we were able to 
keep a lot of stock. 

One afternoon, late in the fall, father 
sent me down to the intervale, which was 
a good two miles from the house, to bring 
thecattle home. They were pasturing on 
the aftermath, but the weather was get- 
ting bad, and the grass was about done, 
and father thought the ‘critters,’ 28 we 
called them, would be better in the barn, 
My little ten-year-old brother went with 





me, to help me drive them. That was 
the time I found out there were wolves in 
New Brunswick. 

** The feed being scarce, the cattle were 
scattered badly, and it was supper time 
before we got them together, at the lower 
end of the intervale, maybe three miles 
and a half from home. We didn’t mind 
the lateness of the hour, however, tho 
we were getting pretty hungry, for we 
knew the moon would be up right after 
sundown. The cattle after a bit ap- 
peared to catch on to the fact that they 
were going home to snug quarters and 
good feed, and then they drove easy and 
hung together. When we had gone about 
halfway up the intervale, keeping along 
by the river, the moon got up and looked 
at us over the hills, very sharp and thin, 
* Ugh ! says Teddie to me in half a whis- 
per, ‘don’t she make the shadows 
black? He hadn’t got the words more 
than out of his mouth when we heard a 
lopg, queer howling sound from away 
over the other side of the intervale; and 
the little fellow grabbed me by the arm, 
with his eyes fairly popping out of his 
head. I can see his startled face now; 
but he was a plucky lad, for‘ his size, as 
ever walked. 

** * What's that?’ he whispered. 

*** Sounds mighty like the wind,’ said 
I, tho I knew it wasn’t the wind, for 
there wasn’t a breath about to stir a 
feather, 

‘“*The sound came from a wooded val- 
ley winding down between the hills. It 
was something like the wind, high and 
thin, but by and by getting loud and 
fierce and awful, as if a lot more voices 
were joining in; and I just tell you my 
heart stopped beating for a minute, The 
cattle heard it, you’d better believe, and 
bunched together, kind of shivering. 
Then two or three young heifers started 
to bolt, but the old ones knew better, and 
hooked them back into the crowd. Then 
it flashed over me all at once. You see, I 
was quite a reader, having plenty of time 
in the long winters. Says I to Teddy, 
with a kind of a sob in my throat: 
‘I guess it must be wolves.’ ‘I thought 
so,’ says Teddy, getting brave after 
his first start. And then, not a quarter 
of a miie away, we saw a little pack of 
gray brutes dart out of the woods into the 
moonlight. I grabbed Teddy by the 
hand and edged in among the cattle. 

‘** Let’s get up a tree!’ said Teddy. 

‘** Of course we will,’ said I, witha 
new hope rising in my heart. We looked 
about fora suitable tree in which we 
might take refuge, but our hopes sank 
when we saw there was not a decent 
sized tree in reach. Father had cleared 
off everything along the river bank ex- 
cept some Indian willow scrub, not six 
feet high. 

“If the cattle, now, had scattered for 
home, I guess it would have been all up 
with Teddy and me, and father and 
mother would have been mighty lonesome 
on the farm. But what do you suppose 
the ‘ critters’ did? When they saw those 
gray things just lengthening themselves 
out across the meadow, the old cows and 
the steers made a regular circle, putting 
the calves—with me and Teddy—in the 
center. They backed in onto us, pretty 
tight, and stood with their heads out and 
horns down, for all the world like a com- 
pany of militia forming square to receive 
a charge of cavalry. And right good 
bayonets they made, those long, fine horns 
of our cattle. 

* To keep from being trodden on, Teddy 
and I got onto the backs of a couple of 
yearlings, who didn’t like it any too well, 
but were packed in so tight they couldn’t 
help themselves. As the wulves came 
streaking along, through the moonlight, 
they set up again that awful shrill, wind- 
like, swelling howl, and I thought of all 
the stories I haa read of the wolves of 
Russia nd Norway, and such countries; 
and the thought didn’t comfort me much. 
I didn’t know what I learned afterward, 
that the common wolf of North America 
is much better fed than his cousia in the 
Old World, and consequently far less 
bloodthirsty. I seemed te see fire flash- 
ing from the eyes of the pack that were 
rushing upon us, and I thought their 
white fangs, glistening in the moonlight, 
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were dripping with the blood of human 

victims. 

***T expect father’ll hear that noise,’ 
whispered Ted, ‘and he and Bill’—that 
was the hired man—‘ will come with their 
guns and save us!’ 

“** Yes,’ said I scornfully, ‘TI suppose 
you'd like them to come along now, and 
get eaten up by the wolves!’ 

‘*I was mighty sorry afterward for 

-speaking that way, for it near broke 

Teddy’s heart. How<ver, sobbing a bit, the 

littie fellow urged in self-defense, ‘ Why, 

there’s only five wolves, anyway, and 
Father and Bill could easily kill them!’ 
“It was true. There were just five of 
the brutes, tho my excited eyes had been 
seeing about fifty—just such a pack as 1 
had been used to reading about. How- 
ever, these five seemed mighty hungry, 
and now they were right onto us. 
**I guess they weren’t used to cattle 
like ours, Father’s old black and white 
bull was running the affair that night, 
and he stood facing the attack. The 
wolves never halted, but with their red 
tongues hanging out, and their parrow 
jaws soapping hke fox-traps, they gave a 
queer nasty gasp that it makes my blood 
run cold to think of, and sprang right 
onto the circle of horns. 
** We heard the old bull mumble some- 
thing away down in his throat, and he 
sort of heaved up his hind quarters and 
pitched forward, without leaving the 
ranks. The next thing we saw, one of 
his long horns was through the beily of 
the leader wolf, and the animal was 
tossed up into the air, yelping hke a 
kicked dog. He came down with a thud, 
and lay snapping at the grass and kick- 
ing; while the other four, who had been 
repulsed more or less roughly, drew back 
and eyed their fallen comrade with an 
air of disapproval. I expected to see 
‘them jump upon him and eat him at 

once, but they didn’t; and I began to 
. distrust the stories I had read about 
wolves. It appeared, however, that it 
was not from any sense of decency that 
they held back, but only that they 
wanted beef rather than wolf meat, as 
we found a little later. 

‘* Presently one of the four slouched 
forward and sniffed at his dying comrade, 
The brute was still lively, however, and 
snapped his teeth viciously at the other’s 
legs, who thereupon slouched back to the 
pack, After a moment of hesitation the 
four stole silently, in single file, round 
and round the circle, turning their heads 
so as to glare at us all the time, and look- 
ing for a weak spot to attack. They 
raust have gone round us half a dez2n 
times, and then they sat down on their 
tails, and stuck their noses into the air, 
and howled and howled for maybe tive 
minutes steady. Teddy and I, who were 
now feeling sure our ‘ critters’ could lick 
any number of wolves, came to the con- 
clusion the biutes thought they had too 
big a job on their hands and were sig- 
naling for more forces. ‘ Let em come,’ 
exclaimed Teddy. But we were getting 
altogether too confident, as we soon 
found out, 

* After howling for a while the wolves 
stopped and listened. Then they howled 
again, and again they stopped and listen- 
ed; but still no answer came. At this 
they got up and once more began prowl- 
ing round the circle, and every where they 
went you could see the long horns of the 
cattle pointing in their direction. I can 
tell you, cattle know a thing or two more 
than they get the credit for. 

** Well, when the wolves came round 
to their comrade’s body, they saw it was 
no longer kicking, and one of them took 
a bite out of it as if by way of an experi- 
ment. He didn’t seem to care for wolf, 
and turned away discontentedly. The 
idea struck Teddy as so funny that he 
laughed aloud. That laugh sounded out 

of place, and fairly frightened me, The 
cattle stirred uneasily; and as for Teddy, 
he wished he had held his tongue, for the 
wolf turned and fixed his eye upon him. 
with aglare of recognition, so to speak, 
that froze my blood. Teddy shivered and 
hid his eyes on my sleeve; but the wolf 
kept glaring at bim, and drew nearer and 
nearer till I thought he was going to 


seize us. But in a minute I heard the 
old bull. mumbling again, in his throat; 
and the wolf sprang bacx just in time to 
keep from being gored. How I felt like 
hugging that bull! 
** I cheered Teddy up, and told him not 
to laugh or make a noise again. As the 
little fellow lifted his eyes he looked over 
my shoulder, and, instartly forgetting 
what I had been saying, shouted: ‘ Here 
comes father and Bill!’ I looked in the 
same direction and saw them, sure 
enougb, riding furiously toward ue. But 
the wolves didn’t notice them, and re- 
sumed their prowling. 
On the other side of the circle from our 
champion, the black and white bull, there 
stood a nervous young cow, and just at 
this time the wolf who had got his eye on 
Teddy seem d to detect this weak spot in 
the defense. Suddenly he dashed like 
lightning on the timid cow, who shrank 
aside wildly, and opened a pessage by 
which the wolf darted into the very cen- 
ter of the circle. The brute made straight 
for Teddy, whom [ snatched from his 
perch and dragged over against the flank 
of the old buil. Instantly the herd was 
in confusion, The young cow had 
bounded into the open and was rushing 
wildly up the intervale, and two of the 
wolves were at her flanks in a moment. 
The wolf who had marked Teddy for his 
prey leaped lightly over a calf or two, 
and was almost upon us, when a red 
moolley cow, the mother of one of 
these calves, butted him so fiercely as to 
throw him several feet to one side. Before 
he could reach us a second time the old 
bull had spotted him. Wheeling in his 
tracks, as nimble as a squirrel, he knocked 
me and Teddy over like a couple of nine- 
pins, and was on to the wolf in a flash. 
How he did mumble and grumble way 
down in his stomach; but he fixed the 
wolf.’ He pinned the brute down and 
smashed bim with his forehead, and then 
amused himself tossing the body in the 
air; and just at this moment father and 
Bill rode up, and snatched us twv young- 
sters on to their saddles. 
**Are you hurt?’ questioned father, 
breathlessly. But he sawin a moment 
we were not, for we were flushed with 
pride at the triumph of our old bull. 
*** And be they any more wolves, so’s I 
kin git a shot at ’em? queried Bill. 
**QOld Spot has fixed two of ’em,’ 
said I. 
**And there’s the other three eating 
poor. White, over there,’ «xclaimed Teddy, 
pointing at a snarling knot of creatures 
two or three hundred yards across the 
intervale. 
** Sure enougb, they had dragged down 
poor Whitey and were making a fine 
meal off her carcase. But Bill rode over 
and spoiled their fup. He shot two of 
them, while the other left like a gray 
streak. And that’s the last I’ve seen of 
wolves in this part of the country!” 
‘* That was a close shave,” said I, ‘‘ and 
the cattle showed great grit. I’ve heard 
before of them adoptiag tactics like that.” 
** Well,” said the old farmer, getting 
down from the fence rail and picking up 
his tin cin, **I must be moving. Good 
day to you.” Before he had taken half a 
dozen steps he turned round and re- 
marked: ‘‘ suppose, now, if those had 
been Norway wolves, or Roossian wolves, 
the ‘ critters’ would have had no show!” 

* Very little, I imagine,” was my an- 
swer. 

Winsor, N. 8. 





PEBBLES. 


Chawley: “I fell from my wheel this 
morning, Miss Jones—took a wegular head- 
er.” Miss J.: “‘1s thatso? [ always heard 
that you never tambled.”— New York Her- 
ald. 


...“‘ What are they quarreling about? 
Don’t they like the vampire’s decision?” she 
asked. “‘ By Jove!’’ returned Cadley, very 
much excited; “ that’s just what he is,”— 
Puck. 


....Some ove said that he could almost 
hear the grass grow. We disbelieved him 
until while crossing Holmes’s field the 
other day we distinctly heard it mown.— 
The Christian at Work. 


++». Attorney (to witness): “You know 








spring right over the cattle’s heads and 


veracity?’ Witness: ‘“ Well, he writes 
obituary verser.”—The Epoch. 


....“‘ Whena man makes a large fortune, 
what do people say?” asked a teacher. 
‘That he is fortunate,” replied the bright 
boy. ‘“‘That’s right. Now, when a man 
fails in business, what dotheysay?” ‘‘ That 
he didn’t advertise.” — Daily Continent. 


...“ At last I’ve found the place for me,” 
Said Wagglese at the shore; 
“ For when I crack a joke the sea 
Doth dance and jump about with glee, 
And e’en the breakers roar.” 
—N_w York Sun. 


...-At a fashionable gathering a gentle- 
man made several attempts to start the 
conversation, but owing to the stupidity of 
those present, he failed completely. After 
a painful pause he finally remarked: ‘““Now 
let us be silent on some other subject.’’— 
Texas Siftings. 


..--Our friend Cadet was buttonholed on 
the boulevard by a bore, who said to him: 
**You don’t look at all well this morning.” 
‘IT dare say not; I have been lying insensi- 
ble for eight hours.”” “Dear me! What 
was the matter with you?” ‘I was asleep. 
Ta-ta!”—Le Patriote. 


....* Did you tell that man I’d gone to 
San Francisco, asi told you to, James?” 
“Yes, sir. I told him you started this 
morning.” *“‘That’sagood boy. And what 
did he say?” “He wanted to know when 
you’d be back, aad I told him ‘after 
lunch,’ air.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


..--"* L say, Bill,” said one summer phil- 
osopher to another, as they lay beneath a 
spreading tree, ‘‘ did yer ever turn yer at- 
tentin to literatoor any?”’ “I should say 
so.” ‘* What’s the longest sentence you 
ever run across?’ ‘** Ten years,’’ was the 
unhesitating reply.— Washington Post. 


....Millicent: ‘What is the meaning of 
‘reciprocity,’ Will?” Wéitl: “lt means an 
exchange in which neither party bas the 
advantage; as, for instance, if you were to 
give me a kiss (like this) I would be ob- 
liged to give you one in return (like thi). 
See?’ Millicent: ‘‘ Yes, how lovely; but, 
Will, I don’t see how an old man like Mr. 
Blaine can be so interested in it.””—Key- 
stone. 


...-Mr. Spurgeon is said to have used the 
following illustration in a good missionary 
sermon. It was abouta poacher. Said the 
owner of the land: “You must not fish 
here”? “I am not fishing,” was the cool 
reply. “‘Why, you have got a rod and 
line,” added the indignant landlord. “t 
know I have,” answered the poacher; * bu 
fam merely trying to drown a worm.,’’— 
The Christian Register. ‘ 


....A young lady in this city propounded 
to her pastor this question the other day: 
** Doctor, would it be wrong for me to go 
to darcing school?’”’ ‘‘ You are a member 
of the choir, are you not?” he asked. “I 
am.” “Then a dancing school will not 
hart you, my child,” sighed the good man, 
—Chirago Tribune. ; 


....Angesthetic.—A dentist, whose stories 
are always founded on fact, tells of a Negro 
who came to him with his wife to have one 
of her teeth extracted. Gas being some- 
thing whose mysteries added terror to its 
charms, the solicitous darky questioned: 
*“Couldn’t you gibe her suffin’ a httle 
milder’n gas, doctah? Coulda’t you gibe 
her gasoline?”— Pharmaceutical Era. 


.... There is a man in this town who never 
allows an opportunity for an attack on the 
Jews to pass by. It is his hobby. One 
evening he found himself seated next to a 
prominent Wall Street Hebrew banker. 
Somebody turned the subject of conversa- 
tion to Turkey. The man spoke up and 
said that he sympathized in many ways 
with the people of that country, particular- 
ly with their dislike of asses and Jews, 
whom they are ready to kill on the slight- 
est provocation. ‘“‘My dear fellow,” said 
his Jewish neighbar, “ how fortunate for 
you and me that we do not live in Turkey.” 
—New York Recorder. 


...-P-eaching a trial sermon in presence 
of an audience of only two persons must in 
any case be a trial to one’s nerves, but 
especially so when the two happen to be the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tait, and 
Dean Stanley. We read of such an unfor- 
tunate young “candidate for priest’s or- 
ders”? so preaching in that rather awful 
presence. In his confusion he stammered 
out, as he began: “ I will divide my congre- 
gation into two—the converted and the un- 
converted.” Dr. Tait interrupted him 
with, “I think, sir, as there are only two 
of us, you had better say which is which,”’ 





this man?” Witness; “Yes, sir.” Attor- 
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ney: ** What is bis reputation for truth and 





PUZZLEDOM. 
Communicatio: depart should 
Seed Peete tap intearemenen dee Foe 
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1, regained; 2, a Mohammedan warrior; 3, 
a flower; 4, a wager; 5, a letter; 6, the god- 
dess of revenge; 7, an aromatic substance; 
8, ensigns; 9, a city of Europe. 


Dear friends, ’tis surely never right 
Centrals to make the tool of spite; 
Whene’er you wing them on their flight 
Make them bear pleasure and delight. 


E. C. H. 
RHOMBOID. 
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Across: 1, A conspiracy; 2, having tone; 
3, the mountain daisy; 4, neater; 5, an un- 
derground canal. 

Downward: 1, In a cross; 2, a preposi- 
tion; 3, a morass; 4, in a short time; 5, the 
surname of a map; 6, a small river fish; 7, 
novel; 8, a musical term; 9, in preparation. 


F. W. 
DIAMOND.—Selected. 
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°o 
The words are different on one half. 
1, A consonant; 2, the negative side of a 
question; 3, the dried root of a species of or- 
chid; 4, excellent; 5, earnestly solicited; 6, 
observed; 7, the corner of a chalice; 8, con- 
ducted; 9, a consonant. 

ODELL CYCLONE. 
BURIED FRUITs. 


1. The odor of the sweet pea changes 
never. 
2. Allegra peered through her glasses 
quite sharply at me. 
3. Mamma, shall we be saints or angels 
in Heaven? 
4. Give me that scrap, please do. 
5. Harlem on the Hudson River is a sub- 
urb of New York. 
6. He took some ice cream and ate it all 
up. 
7. You must stay here if I go, 
8. Look at that man going away. 
9. Sne can drape artistically. 
M. M. and H. H. 
SUCCESSIVE BEHEADINGS. 
I’m in that place, in this place; 
And now I’m before; 
A note named in music: 
A letter;-no more. 
i. ¢ E. W. C. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 30rn. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
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Selections. 


GRAY ROCKS AND GRAYER SEA. 


Gray rocks, and grayer sea, 
And surf along the shore— 
And in my heart a name 
My lips shall speak no mere. 


The bigh and Jonely hills 
Eodure the darkening year— 
And in my heart endure 
A memory and a tear. 


Across the tide a sail 
That tosses and is zone— 
And iu my heart the kiss 
That longing dreams upon. 


Gray rocks, and grayer sea. 
And surf along the shore— 

Avd in my heart the face 
That I shall see no more. 


—CHARLES G, D. RoBerts, in The Century 
for August. 








THE BRONZE “VICTORY.” 


I KNEW you would admire it. What 
perfect grace! What dignity. of exulta- 
tion! You can almost see the missing 
hand brandishing the palm of victory. 
Anantique? Notatall. . .. 

We were young then—a dozen of us— 
would-be artists, sculptors, writers. He 
joined our party one day in the café; 
Jean—Jean—some name like Marchant. 
How my memory fails me of late! He 
was from the provinces and desperately 
poor, but that was no reproach in our cir- 
cle; and, in spite of his threadbare clothes, 
there was that about him which impress- 
ed. He dined with us for several weeks, 
offand op. When he did not. it was, as 
we learned Jater, because all his money 
had gone for the rent of his little attic 
room, or for sculptor’s materials, 

Do you recall how cold was the winter 
of 749? There were weeks when thoee 
who worked with the clay needed well- 
reddened stoves to keep their models 
from freezing and falling to pieces; yes, 
and dared not leave them for an bour un- 
wrapped in clothes and fi:nnels. One 
evening Isaw him gliding like a shadow 
along the narrow street toward his lodg- 
ings; but be did not answer my hail, and, 
as I had an appointment to keep, I did not 
follow him. After that several days 
passed—bitterly cold days—and when he 
never jo ned ussome presentiment of evil 
oppressed our usually careless thoughts, 
until at last we found ourselves mount- 
ing the rickety stairs in the Rue de 
Seine—-two flights, three, four, five—and 
we paused breathless before his room. 

There lay the sculptor, and over his 
dead face brooded hunger and cold. His 
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coat and waistcoat were wrapped around 
the clay model, which his rigid arms half 
embraced, as tho to give it the last 
warmth of his congealing blood—a figure 
of Victory, entire but for the raised hand 
from which the wrappings had fallen 
away, and which lay in a thousand frag- 
ments upon the floor. 

All Paris talked of the dead man—for a 
week; and his ‘‘ Victory” was cast, and 
set up here as you see it. Lt me look at 
your catalog. Ah, yes? ‘‘ Jean Michard.” 
Iremember now. They have spelled it 
wrong, tho.—DUFFIELD OSBORNE, iu Har- 
per’s Bazar. 
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“Pretty hard sleddin’’ 
—washing without Pearline. 
Whatever you do is done “ by 
the hardest”—the hardest of 
work, and the hardest of wear. 
Pearline makes washing easy 
—easy for the washer, easy for 
the things washed. It is easy 
to see why millions are using 
it; if it were harmful or in- 
efficient, it would be hard to 
get it used. 


Peddlers and some unscrupu- 
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Disordered Liver, e C. 
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guarantees to the Nervous and Debititated 
is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARG- 
ome ro Tue ANY PROPRIETARY MEDI- 
» Prepared Thos. Beecham, St. Helens, 
Lancashire. En 1 
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HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
Teeth Le the receipt of postage. Dr. W 

E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St.. N. Y. 
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B lous grocers will tell you ** this Lodge, 
Cwal&le isas ood as” or * the same as Parlor 
a. Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
Syertnole never pease, and if your grocer sends Pews and 
you something in place of Pearline, do the honest i 
thing—send it back. 219 JAMES PYI.E, N.Y, capes 
4 6S. C. SMALL 
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\ Bearin; judin, 
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Aerated 


B y Inhalation! 
¥ ow can try it yourself. 


INHALATION! 


N ot Swallowing j 
t4 aving in no way 
Anything to do with 


Lotions, or potions or notions. 

A perfectly simple process, 

"T hat Nature herself suggests, 
J nstead of dosing the stomach, 

Only fill the lungs, 

Wiever doubting the result! 
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Free Trial and For Sale at 
No. 19 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 
Send for our new book of testimonials, free. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
Home Office, Nashua, N. H. 


- AGIC LANTERNS 
SLIDE, &c. 


For EXHIBITIONS. 
AHEAD OF ALL.—Our 3-wick 
Oil Lamp. Great Light. 
No Smoke. 
iomBEST LIME JETS 
—NO NOISE— 


All Adjustments 
made fromthe out- 
side of the Box. 


Send for Catalogue. 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut &t.. Philadelphia, 


HIGHLY IMPROVED 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Y 
DRS. J. ALLEN & SON, 
No. 11 West 39th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
















This system combines important re-. 
sults not previously attained. Call arc 
see orsend for circular. 
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The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instruments at present made, exported to and sold in ail art centers of the globe, preferred for pri 
vate and public use by the greatest living artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


RICHARD WAGNER, FRANZ LISZT, ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 


HECTOR BERLIOZ, FELICIEN DAVID, CHARLES GOUNOD, 
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_ ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, ANHA MEHLIG, MARIE KREBS, 


CONRAD ANSORGE, THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, ADELE AUS DER OHE, PAREPA ROSA, MINNIE HAUK, 
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EMMA JUCH, Etec., Ete. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 107--111 East 14th Street, New York. 
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STEINWAY HALL, 
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VAN HOUTEN'S 
Cocon 


Best & Goes Farthest. 












“Samivel,my boy, 
we" vea quarrell- 
Yer mother-in- 
Siow says there is 
Nothin’ like Wan 
Hovten’s Cocoa 
An the shepherd 
Sticks to his rum 
And water. 
“There's no need 
To drop him in the 
Water—butt after 
All, Samivel.” 
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WELLER, SENIOR. eons 
The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves & Stomach. 


~Perfectiy Pure. 


Ae 
The most eminent Zuropean Analysts and @ 
Doctors, certify that 4 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS > 

(a secret of the firm) highly develops the : 
digestibility, strength and natural a and} 
aroma of the cocoa bean. 
PSold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. Cans. re 
not obtainable, enclose 25 cts. to either VAN ¢ 
HOUTEN & ZOON,106 Reade Street, New York, 
@or 45 Wabash yo Chicago, and a can, con- ; 
taining oneage for 35 to d0-cupa will be be mailed 4 
Mention this publication. r > 
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epared only by : 
Van HoUTEN & Zoon, Weesp, ] Holland. al. i 














Package makes ae 
Delicious, spark!i , and 


Picture Book and 

sent to any one addi 
O, E. HIRES & CO., 

hiladelphia 

Its morte as a WASH) 
BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by 
thousands of house! 

ey keepers, Your Grocer 
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INDIGO 
_ BLUE ought to have it onsale, 
SS Ask him for it. 
dD. & WILTBERGES, 233 N. Secon 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


PALESTINE AND 
THE HOLY LAND. 


All traveling expenses included, A party 
will leave New York Sept. 5th by French Steamship 
La Normandie, visiting France, Greece. Asia 

inor and Italy. Everything first-class and 
accumpanied by a competent conductwr. 


WINTER TOURS TO SPAIN, MOROCCO AND ITALY. 
Send for descriptive circulars to 


E.M. JENKINS, TOURIST AGENCY, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


Cook's Select Fall Party sails by the Inman steamer 
“City of New York,” Sept. 2d. There are a few 
berths vacant, for which immediate application is 


ond Street, Phila. Pa. 

















necessary. * THOS. COOK & BON, 
261 Broadway, New York. 
RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A pare wil leave New York Monday, September 
7th, for the Last Trip of the Season to the 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


AND 


ACROSS tHe CONTINENT. 


The westward journey over the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


and the homeward trip over the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Incidental visits to Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
all the different points of interest in the Yellow- 
stone National Park, Portland, the Columbia River, 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver, 
Banff, Hot Springs, Winnipeg, Montreal, etc. 

In addition to above, a party will 'eave New York 
on the same date for the Vellowstene National 
Park. the Pacific Northwest and California, 
—* 15—Excursion to seuthern California 

16 Trips to Eastern Resorts in September. 





| A nd for descriptive circulars designating 
w her Yellowstone National Park Tour, Califor- 
nia Excursions, or 16 Autumn Trips are desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
257 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


To Colorado via 


BURLINCTON ROUTE 
Only One Night On the Road. 


Lesve Chicago at 1:00 P.M., or St. Louis at 8:25 
A.M., and arrive Denver 6:15 P.M. the next day 
Through Sleepers, Chair Cars and Dining Cars. 
All Railways from the East connect with these 
trains and with similar trains via Burlington Route 
to Denver, leaving Chicago at 6:10 P.M., St. Louis 
at 8:15 P.M., aud Peoria at 3:20 P.M and 8:00 P.M. 
All trains daily. 

Tourist tickets are now on sale, and can be had 
of ticket agents of all roads. 

There is no better place than Colorado for those 
seeking rest and pleasure. 


CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


From New York every SATURDAY, and alternate 
WEDNESDAY. 
From Boston every SA‘TURDAY. 








Cabin p $60 and upward, poueees toaccom- 
modation. Intermediate, Stee: rante 
sommes o and from all pe of Europe at very low 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel spectally interested.| 


VIRGINIAN AGRICULTURE. 
BY JAMES K. REEVE. 


Not long ago a press item stated that 
Secretary Rusk purposed making a special 
investigation regarding the agriculture of 
Virginia, in order to determine why its 
farming lands generally were held at so 
low a valuation, and to devise or suggest 
methods by which the existing conditions 
might be improved. I have not the statis- 
tics at hand to verify the figures, but the 
item referred to stated that the average 
value of the cultivable lands in the State 
did not exceed ten dollars per acre. 

We have not been accustomed to think of 
Virginia as deficient in material wealth, nor 
of her soil as other than generously, if not 
lavishly productive. Perhaps no State in 
the Union enjoys greater natural advan- 
tages for the production of a great variety 
of the fruits of the earth. It is situated 
within the most favored parallels of the 
temperate zone,and possesses a climate most 
favorable to a diversified agriculture. The 
Romance-History of Virginia, as colony 
and State, gives us an impression of land- 
holders of comfortable fortunes, and such 
familiar phrases as “* Virginia hospitality,” 
“Virginia estates,” and “ Virginia man- 
sions,” seem indicative of a iargeness of 
rural living that is only compatible with 
a soil yielding bountifully of all the prod- 
ucts of Nature. 

It is not worth while to inquire now 
whether this picture is true or fanciful. 
That agriculture is now at a low ebb in the 
State is a fact not to be seriously ques- 
tioned. That thisis so without any suffi- 
cient reason, and that this condition affords 
the very best opportunity for the industri- 
ous and intelligent cultivator, for the home- 
seeker, for the young man who is just 
beginning life for himself as a farmer, is 
equally apparent to any who will investi- 
gate the situation closely. 

The primary cause for a low price for 
land must be either a low producing power 
or remoteness from a market for its prod- 
ucts. The latter of these reasons may be 
dismissed without discussion, as the State 
has at its door the great consuming centers 
of the Atlantic seaboard, and communica- 
tion with them by rail and water is quick 
and cheap. Then the cause must be found 
in the low producing power, or at least in 
low production. For (to qualify my former 
statement) there may be good productive 
capacity to the land and yet low pro- 
duction because of incompetent or insuffi- 
ciently thorough methods. Probably in 
the old days where the planting interest 
predominated the culture was often carried 
to an oppressive extent, and exhaustion of 
the land, more or Jess, was the result. In 
this genial climate, however, with proper 
treatment, these lands can be quickly re- 
cuperated, and it is perhaps just these that 
will give the best return for the labor ex- 
pended upon them. 

Right here I may say that any considera- 
tion of what is kuown as the Tidewater re- 
gion does not enter into the purpose of this 
article. These alluvial lands, the low, flat, 
sandy shores and islands which during re- 
cent years have become one vast kitchen- 
garden for New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore bave proven their value so well 
that they need no further exploiting. From 
a region producing little but wild bent- 
grass and hay beuns, of which dense crops 
grew annually and decayed, thereby fur- 
ther enriching the soil, it has become the 
greatest trucking center of the country, its 
shipment of vegetables (including straw- 
berries) from Norfolk having amounted to 
more than foar million dollars in 1889. 

Excluding this section, which can offer 
inducements only to the trucker and the 
grower of small fruits, the State offers a 
variety of situations, soi)s and occupations 
to suit any taste. Grain growing, orchard- 
ing, grass and cattle, dairying, sheep-rais- 
ing, tobacco and cotton planting are some 
of the leading branches of its agriculture. 
Land suitable for any of these—excluding 
perhaps tobacco, which can only be grown 
with profit on very good soil—land suitable 
for any of these occupations may be bought 

t a low price. In the Valley of the Shen- 
andoab, and in the great valley of the 
James, where a high state of cultivation 
has been uviformly maintained, the lands 
are all oceupied and held at a price that 
would hardly tempt the immigrant. I do 
not mean to sav that the great middle 
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country, and the Blne Ridge section equal 
this agriculturally, or can with any reason- 


able outly be made as fertile and produc- 

tive. Bnt these latter are the sections in 

which cheap lands are mainly to be had, 

and which are now mainly responsible for- 
the low average price and low average pro- 

ductiveness of Virginia lands, and so are 

those regarding which we started to make 

particular inquiry. 

Co-equal considerations in the mind of 

the homeseeker are, the cost of the land, 

its productiveness, and the market. There 

is another—the future value of the land— 

that enters into his remoter calculations, 

and to which [ shall advert further on. The 

cost of the land I have already stated to be 

low (its exact price depending on location 

and quality, but always within reach of the 

homeseeker who can buy at all), and the 

market is assured. 

Then how about productiveness? 

Of the cereals the average yield per acre 
for ten years past has been as follows: Corn, 

16 8 bus.: wheat, 8.2 bus.; oats, 11 9 bus; rye 
69 bus.; barley, 16.1 bus.; buckwheat, 108 
bu. 

The average of these crops for the whole 
country during the same period has been: 
Corn, 24.1 bus.; wheat,12 bus.; oats, 26 6 bus. ; 
rye, 11.9 bus.; barley, 21.7 bus.; buckwheat, 
12 8 bus. Thus it will be seen that the State 
falls below the average in each of these 
important items. It may perhaps be said 
that this average exceeds that of any of the 
cotton-growing States; but Virginia is not, 
strictly speaking, a cotton-growing State. 
And it may be said that as we approach the 
northern limit for the cultivation of the 
cereals (particularly for oats and rye), the 
yield increases. But the Virginia average 
is below that of other States upon the same 
general parallel; and, reverting again to 
cotton, its average yield per acre is above 
that of only three States—Alabama, Geor- 
gia and South Carolina; and it is only one 
pound greater than that of the last-named 
State, and only 14.8 pounds abeve that of 
the lowest (Alabama), while it is 74 pounds 
less than Louisiana, 71 pounds less than 
Arkansas, 40 pounds less than Texas. Flor- 
ida has not been considered in this compu- 
tation, as its yield of less than 100,000 bales 
does not entitle it to rank as a cotton 
State. 

Nor does the average value of these crops 
per acre, in comparison with the value of 
the same in the other States, make a much 
better showing. The value of the cereals, 
per bushel, is greater in the Southern States 
than at the North, but this difference has 
not been sufficient to bring Virginia up to 
the average line inasingleitem. In regard 
tooats and rye, the value sinks so low ($4.73 
and $4.71 per acre respectively) that the 
return certainly does not repay the cost of 
cultivation. 

We are accustomed to look upon Virginia 
as a tobacco producing State; but here 
again we fiad a low production—596 pounds 
against the average of 727 pounds, and a 
value per acre of $44.85 against the average 
of $61.51. With potatoes also we find the 
same result—production being 60.7 bus. 
against the average of 76.2 bus., and the 
value per acre $34.29, against $38.34 for the 
country at large. 

The only agricultural product remaining, 
the returns of which are tabulated by the 
Department of Agriculture, is the hay crop. 
Here we have a ray of light. The produc- 
tion is below the average, to be sure; being 
1.10 tons per acre, against 1.19 tons. But 
the value per acre is $13 64 against the aver- 
age of $11.08. This is not only the one crop 
that returns a higher value per acre than 
the average of all the States, but it gives a 
higher value than any of the grain crops, 
and, of course, at much less cost of produc- 
tion. 

T have gone at length into these compari- 
sons, because here is afforded the keynote 
for the prosecution of a successful and 
profitable azriculture threughout a large 
portion of the State. 

The regulation advice given to men, or 
sections, in which the business of farming 
is not attended with asatisfactory financial 
outcome, is: “reduce areas, manure, 
cultivate, grow vegetables, fruits and 
other high priced crops,” etc. Sometimes 
this advice is good, and sometimes it is not 

applicable. The man who has from one 
hundred to one thousand acres of Virginia 
upland can do better. In order to grow 
fruits and vegetables successfully, there 
must be some special facilities,in’the way 
of exceptionally good land, or one must be 
able to manure and fertilize, which is ex- 
pensive. There must not only be a market 
within reasonable distance, but one must 
be immediately adjacent to the lines of 
transportation, and these branches of agri- 
culture, especially that of fruit-growing 
require some time to bring to a productive 
stage, and demand particular qualifications 
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things in mind as among the future pos. 

sibilities of the Virginia farm, and to be 

planting orchards and vineyards, to which 

much of this country is well adapted; but 

meanwhile the farmer who is not a capital- 

ist must look to some present source of ip- 

come, and to a branchof agriculture which 

is not experimental. The foundation for 

this already exists. I have given some fig- 

ures that are well calculated to impress the 

fact that the grass Jands afford such basis, 

The larger portions of the area of the State 

is within the limit of the “ natural grasses,” 

which are preduced abundantly, and it is 

all well adapted to the growth of the artifi- 

cial or cultivated grasses. The limestone soi] 

of the plateaus and uplands is favorable to 

the production of the nutritious “ blue 

grass,’”’ which alone has made other portions 

of our country agriculturally famous. The 

climate is such that all kinds of stock may 

graze almost throughout the year, and this 

fact in cennection with the cheapness of 

lands, the excellence of the grass, and the 

nearness to market, mark it at once asa 

region for cheap and profitable production 

Probably nowhere in ourcountry can cattle 

be grown more cheaplythan here, except 

on the great plains of Texas and the 
farther West. 

With grass and live stock the fertility 
and productiveness of the land may be rap- 
idly increased, so that the same acres will 
continually produce more grass and sus- 
tain more livestock, thereby increasing 
their value and the profit to be derived from 
them through the continuance of the same 
methods, or they may, through the same 
medium, be fitted for the ultimate purpose 
of fruit farms, vineyards, dairies, etc., for 
which they are so admirably located. 

Of the various branches of the live-stock 
industry, for which the lands of this section 
seem now best adapted, sheep-grewing de- 
serves first mention. Climate and soil are 
well adapted to this and are such as will be 
apt to reduce to a minimum the loss from 
diseases to which sheep are subject in low 
lands, or where they will encounter great 
and sudden changes of temperature. They 
are valuable for restoring worn-out lands, 
for increasing the fertility of thin lands, for 
subduing wild lands or such as have “ laid 
out,’”’ and so become overgrown with weeds 
and shrubs. The sheep industry with us 
may now be fairly considered as established 
on a solid and profitable basis. We have 
gone beyond the point (at which there 
seemed danger of our stopping permanent- 
ly) of looking at the sheep only as a wool 
producer, and now we give equal thought 
tothe growing of good mutton, while the 
raising of young lambs for early market 
takes a place only second to these. The in- 
troduction of the English mutton breeds 
have given us heavier animals and conse- 
quently more profit in meat production 
than we have heretofore been accustomed 
to; and with this anchor upon which to rest 
the industry it will be less subject than for- 
merly to demoralization from fluctuation in 
the price of wool or from the eccentricities 
of the tariff. The climate and the nearness 
to market combine to make this region the 
most favorable in the United States for the 
business of raising early lambs; and for 
one who can bring experience and adapta- 
bility to bear, no branch of the sheep in- 
dustry will prove more renumerative. 

I have instanced the immunity from dis- 
eases of the sheep that may be reasonably 
expected in the Virginia uplands. The two 
diseases to which sheep are most subject 
are scab and foot-rot. In unfavorable lo- 
calities these not infrequently neutralize 
every effort to profitably establish the in- 
dustry. While contagion is the prevailing 
cause of scab, it will originate from cold 
and expesure. It may be cured by dipping, 
and so if sheep are not exposed to conta- 
gion, and do not suffer from cold and ex- 
posure, it is not difficult to guard against. 
But it is apt to be very troublesome where 
sheep are constantly suffering from wet, 
cold, and sudden climatic changes. Foot- 
rot is almost always the result of soft and 
marshy pastures. Per consequence, sheep 
folded upon high elevations, and especially 
upon limestone soils that have a tendency 
to hardness and dryness, are almost certain 
of immunity from it. 

This industry here is oue that is adapted 
to men of small capital. The lands, as I 
have said, are within the reach of such as 
could purchase land anywhere. The cli- 
mate being mild, no great outlay is de- 
manded for buildings, either for the dwell- 
ing or for housing the stock. Most of the 
things needed for sustenence are to be ob- 
tained from the soil, so- that the major 
portion of his working capital could be 
safely expended in stocking up with as 
much of a flock as his land and purse would 
warrant. Beginning with such a flock, he 
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drop their lambs in January er February. 
Within five months, or say by June or July, 
these can easily be brought to a weight of 
one hundred pounds, and that mainly upon 
pasturage. As five cents per pound, li ve 
weight, can easily be obtained, and as the 
ewes will average much more than one 
lamb each; the sale of the lambs will more 
than repay the cost of the flock, leaving the 
ewes and the fleece as profit less only the 
cost of feeding. This is not overdrawn, but 
is just what is being done throughout these 
Virginia hills and valleys each year, by a 
continually increasing number of level- 
headed men. Some of these are native farm- 
ers who have been all their lives engaged 
in the endeavor to make “paying crops” 
oa lambs that were meant to graze and not 
tO till, and who have but just awakened to 
that fact. Some, and ] am glad to say 
their number is growing, are colored men, 
who, by industry and sobriety, have finally 
been able to own a portion of the soil that 
they once cultivated as bondsmen, while 
ethers are hearty young farmers from the 
North, who, with plenty of common sense, 
but a limited supply of money, are endeav- 
oring te make the latter go as far and ac 
complish as much as it can in the way of 
laying a firm foundation for future pros- 
perity. 

In this, the expectation ef a considerable 
increment in the value of these lands, from 
natural causes, may be legitimately ad- 
mitted. We are familiar with certain gen- 
eral prophecies as to the future value of all 
our agrieultural lands; but laying these 
aside, there are definite causes why the 
lands of Virginia that are now productive, 
or that are capable of being made so,should 
not much longer be held at a value that is 
purely nominal and that is a reproach to 
the State. There is an industrial and com- 
mereial revival now taking place through- 
out the Old Dominion. Cities that have 
lain dormant for a generation are awaken- 
ing; pew towns are being projected, and, 
what is better, they are being built; new 
lines of railway are penetrating the length 
and breadth of the State; mines are being 
opened, manufactories built. The State is 
advertising its advantages in these respects, 
and so bringing within its b>rders a larger 
industrial population who will work in its 
cities and towns, in its mines and factories; 
and as they must be fed, this will create 
the opportunity for a.new agriculture. A 
home market will be at hand for the prod- 
ucts of the farm, a market which will 
not only demand more in quantity, but a 
different and better quality than hereto 
fore. By that I meau fruit and vegetables, 
instead of corn and cotton, which will be 
grown more cheaply elsewhere. Dairy 
products, instead of pork and bacon, and 
spring lamb instead of steers. The oppor- 
tunity will be given to grow such products 
as will give the best: money return per acre, 
and this will bring an increased value for 
every acre upon which such products can 
be grown. There is no demand for stringent 
measures to remedy the present conditions; 
the inexorable trend of events will rapidly 
enable Virginia to work out her own agri- 
cultural salvation. 

FRANKLIN, O. 
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MUSHROOMS. 


HOW TO DISTINGUISH BETWEEN 
THE EDIBLE AND POISONOUS. 


BY AGRICOLA, 





THERE is no little ignorance existing 
among the inexperienced as to the distinc- 
tions between the wild mushrooms that are 
edible and those that are poisonous. To 
point outsome of these distinctions is the 
object of this article: and we shall have 
occasion to quote somewhat from the re- 
port of the microscopiet of the Department 
of Agriculture, making no claim to origi- 
nality in the descriptive paragraphs. 

The promiscuous gathering of mushrooms 
from field and forest for table use should 
be abandoned by those unfamiliar with the 
Nature and the edible qualities of them. 
The color of the mushroom should always 
be carefully observed; and while many may 
be able to distinguish the good from the 
bad by their odor or by their taste, the color 
may be taken as the most general criterion. 
For instance, in general description we say 
that a red-topped mushroom with white 
gills and white stem is poisonous, whereas 
a red-topped one with yellow or tan-colored 
Rills and either pink or white stalk, is edi- 
ble. The gills are a very important factor 
in the determination of good and bad. 

Before proceeding it may be well toexplain 

terms a little. The Agaricus species, pos- 
Sesses gills, technically called lamella, 
which are the under surface of the um- 
brella-shaped Pileus, or cap. And these 


have various shades of color. The stem, or 
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stipe is, of course, the upright stalk sup- 
porting the cap. Besides the Agaricus we 
have the Boletus, or pore mushroom, and the 
Hydnum, or spine musbroom. 

Bat to resume. Mr. Tayler, the micro- 
scopist referred to, gives this gemeral rule: 
“ Avoid those which, on bruising the gills, 
yield a white milk; they are all poisonous.” 

Among the Boleti the flesh of the edible 
varieties remains white when broken, but 
will turn blue if unedible. Those having 
bright-red tops are to be avoided. In edible 
Boleti the cap is a shade of brown, and the 
pores underneath may be yellow or green. 

Among the edible varieties are mentioned 
the following: The Plum (Agaricus pru- 
nulus) described as follows: Pure pink 
gills running considerably down the ring- 
less stem, and tke fresh, fragrant smell of 

meal distinguishes it from allothers. The 
stem and top are white or fleshy gray. 
fiesh firm and full of flavor. It grows 
about damp woods. Its top sometimes 
measures as far across as six inches. 

The Variable mushroom (Russula hetero- 
phytla) is common in woods, and may be 
known by a sweet, nutty taste. Flesh, 
stem and gills white, top variable, giving it 
its name. Its thin viscid covering is com- 
monly of a greenish hue, or it may approach 
a greenish yellow or lilac or an obscure 
purple. The top is at first convex and 
then turning to concave. 

The Parasol (Agri us porcerus) or 
scaly mushroom has the following charac- 
teristics: Long stalk enlarged at base; 
cuticle dry and more or less scaly, and 
white gills; the whitish flesh, when bruised, 
shows a light reddish celor. It is foundin 
woods and is easily known by its long 
spotted stem, the ring which will slip on 
the stem, and the gills quite removed from 
the stem at its insertion. Diameter of top 
six to eight inches. 

The Honey-colored musbroom(Armillaria 
mellea) iscommnon and not much esteemed, 
Color, pale rufous, somewhat shaded with 
yellow; top fleshy; stem elastic; gills pallid 
and running down the stem. Grows onold 
stumps. 

The Horse mushroom (Agaricus arvensis) 
is found in pastures; top white; gills pink- 
ish shading to brown and ultimately brown- 
ish black; stem pithy; when broken turns 
to a brownish yellow; flesh firm and deli- 
cious. Grows very large. 

The Oyster mushroom (Agaricus ostrea- 
tus) has a top cinereous in color; gills white; 
stems sometimes wanting: usually found in 
masses, one above another, on old tree 
trunks in autumn. The above named are 
edible varieties. 

Below we give the characteristics of some 
non edible or poisonous varieties: 

The Red Juice (Hygraphorus conicus) 
mushroom i3 common to pastures and road- 
sides, and has a ‘strong, uaopleasant odor; 
fiesh is juicy; color of top, crimson or deep 
orange; taste bitter; stem hollow. Found 
about tree stumps in groups. 

The Emetic mushroom (Russula emetica) 
has a bright scarlet top, sometimes shaded 
te purple; skin peels off readily showing 
white flesh: acrid to taste; dangerous. 

The Verdigris (Agaricus aruginosus) has 
a fleshy top, covered with a green mucus; 
stem hollow and scaly, with bluish tinge; 
gills brown tinged with purple; decays 
quickly; top three inches in diameter. 

The Satanic or Tube mushroom (Boletus 
satanus) is very beautiful; top nearly white 
and very fleshy; stem firm; under surface of 
cap bright crimson; flesh when broken be- 
comes a deep blue. 

The Trellised Clathrus (Clathrus cancel- 
latus) is also very beautiful, but the exhal- 
ing odor is repulsive in old specimens. It 
is readily distinguished by its peculiar 
shape. 

The Spring mushroom (Agaricus vernus) 
is said to be very poisonous; it is entirely 
white; is found in the spring in woods; 
hence its name. 

The Fiery Tube mushroom ( Boletus piper- 
atus) grows small in size; found in the 
woods; taste highly acrid; considered dan- 
gerous. 

The Fly mushroom (Agaricus muscarius) 
is found in birch and pine woods, and is 
very beautiful. It is naturally a bright 
scarlet on top, tho sometimes a deep yellow. 

The Ruddy Milk (Lectarius rufus) has a 
fieshy, funnel-shaped cap; dry; stem rufous; 
gills crowded and ocherous. When bruised 
a white milk exudes, which is acrid and 
corrosive. 

The Fiery Milk mushroom (Lactarius 
piperatus) is so named from its powerfully 
acrid milk which is white and abundant. 
The milk touched to the tongue produces a 
stinging sensation. The color is creamy 
white; flesh firm; grows inward. 

The Bitter Tube (Boletus fellews) has a 
soft, smooth, brownish cap, approaching 





reddish gray—stem solid above; pores angu- 


lar; of a flesh color. Bitter te the taste; a 
rare variety. 

These + = may assist the abeever 
in detecting the edible mushrooms; 
while these do uot cover the whole list’ t m4 
any means, they will be found among the 
most common ones, We would suggest 
that the young people occupy some of their 
spare moments in finding specimens of the 
various mushrooms, and familiarize them- 
selves with their characteristics. 
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POTATOES ON HEAVY SOIL. 


MANY years ago the idea obtained curren- 
cy that good potatoes could only be grown 
on sandy soil. it is still prevalent in 
some quarters, for with some men when 


an idea obtains lodgment in their minds no 
other can take its place. The old-fashioned 
Mercer potato was much better when grown 
on well-fertilized, sandy soil. We are half 
inclined to suspect that this was because 
such land was alwaysdry. At all events, 
heavy soil, if well drained, now grows as 
good potatoes as sandy soil can But ina 
wet season the heavy soil is apt to be too 
wet. The Peerless potato is, we think, bet- 
ter grown or heavy soil than on sand, 
mainly because it is a strong grower, and 
on sandy soil the tops sometimes die down 
from drought while the tubers are still im- 
mature and watery.—American Cultivator. 














CHAPMAN’S 


internal Disinfectant 


CURES 


MALARIA, 


MELANCHOLY, HYSTERIA, WEAKNESS 


TE 
RHEUMATISM. LOSS OF SLEEP, LOss 
OF APPETIT&, Etc, 





Microbe of Malaria.) 
Mr. C. M. BRITTON, of ee well known cogrtage 
building firm of BREWSTER & CO., at 47th-sth 
roadway, New Yor . ca “CH APMAN'S IN 
TERNAL DISINFECTANT has effectually cured 
various members of my family who have suffer 
desperately from malaria for years and whom phy- 
sicians and medicines had failed absolutely to re- 
store. I cannot vouch too earnestly for it. 
Insist - your druggist getting it, or write to the 
GLOBE CHEMICA abo OF NEW YORK, 
_Sla @ bottle. 120 Broadway, New York. _ 


sate YOU BATHE? 








A ‘Perdelata, lined Bath is the 
best and cheapest Tub you can 
buy. It will last for generations 
and is always sweet, clean and 
inviting. Catalogue free. 


STANDARD M’F’G CO., 


Box 628 M. PITTSBURGH, PA 


THE DUNNING BOILER. 
OLDEST AND BEST 
FOR 


Steam and Hot 
Water Heating, 


Over 16,000 in Use. 
Also steam Engines and 
Boilers of all kinds and 
Machinery generally. 
Manufactured at the 


N.Y. Central Iron Works, 


94 Exchange Street, 
Geneva, N. Y, 








TRADE MARK. 





Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 


New and Fresh Stock. 
All old Seeds burned. 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds, 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 


Successors to 
The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 
R. H. Allen & Co., 
P. O. Box 3454, New York City. 


The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years uttin: 
up the fam ous prodnet : w wie stirred edt 
cal circles we wher first inve' ven 


to the world by the Tenewned ra eee Jus- 
tus von n Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known qrqund si the world and has lately 
v * Dark frica” by 

It a a4 proachable for purity, 
1al effects. as Busr "HA, 
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FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh and 
consumption, 

use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





DONT PAY EXTRAVAGANT PRICES/BUT SEND 
CELEBRATED 


BIRCH care ReneS 


FOR CATALOGUES OF THE 


OVER! IO STYLES OF EACH AT oon os JERATE 
PRICES 


POSITIVELY THE LARGESTASSORT MENT | IN AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1862 


J.H.BIRCH,BURLINGTON N.J. U.S.A. 





MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Schools, etc., ‘alps Chim 
Peals. For more than halt scentury 
for superiority over ma others. 


DEAR NESS. &.HEAD, Noises CURED 


ispers 
heard. tere a silremedieetail, Sold 
only by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.¥. Write for book ot prootaF REE 
CoO 


299° TREES! 


BOTH FRUI7 AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 














. 


Send stam: nO SLT es, Tllus- 
trated adress We Se TTLE, 
Commercial Anu RLN.Y. 












Hew bo 
YOU DO witHovut 


Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


for the Lungs when you have a 
cough or a cold? 

It is the best medicine to cums 
coughs and colds, and all diseases of 
the throat and lungs. Druggists 


sell it: prices 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
Buy it and Try it! 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





One Month, $0,30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50/ Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00/ Five Years,§10.00 


In Clubs of f Five or more. $2.00 0 each 
COPIES, 1 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 





waren to any Foreign — in the 
} nama Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS will be tonne at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 
REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE 1NDEPENDENT by means 0% 
Money Orders. Checks. Registered Letters 
Express. or Express Money Orders, 
wh BSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
vious to the expiration of their sub- 
— in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London hg receive subscriptions 
and advertisemen' 
p Posteri a vag to subscribe for other 
or magazines in connection with THE 
SPENDEMT should write for our Club- 


ecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATHS made known 
upon application. Address 


THE (NDEPENDENT, 





251 Broadway, New York City. 
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The great success of the Royal 
Baking Powder is due to the ex- 
treme care exercised by its manu- 
facturers to make it entirely 
pure, uniform in quality and of 
the highest leavening power. AJl 
the scientific knowledge, care and 
skill, attained by twenty-five 
years’ practical experience, are 
contributed toward this end, 
and no preparation can be made 
with a greater accuracy, pre- 
cision and exactness. 

Every article used is absolute- 
ly pure. Chemists are employed 


to test the strength of each in- 





gredient, so that its exact eftect 


their reports placed the 


at the head of the list 







Housekeepers 


Should Remember. 


The Goverument Chemists, after having ana- 


lyzed all the principal brands in the ma: ket, in 


wholesomeness; and thousands of tests all over 
the country have further demonstrated the fact 


that its qualities are, in every respect, unrivaled. 


in combination with its co-ingre- 
dients is definitely known. Noth- 
ing is trusted to chance, and no 
person is employed in the prepa- 
ration of the materials used, or 
the manufacture of the powder, 
who is not an expert in his par- 
ticular branch of the business. 
As a consequence, the Royal 
Baking Powder is of the highest 
grade of excellence, always pure, 
wholesome and uniform in quali- 
ty. Each box is exactly like 
every other, and will retain its 
power, and produce the same 
and the highest leavening effect 


in any climate at any time. 


Royal Baking Powder 


for strength, purity and 


—_— 
a 





Schools, Bennington, Vt. 


caLF, Supervisor Schools, Boston. 


















REMINGTON 


STANDARD ‘TYPEWRITER, 


To-day, as it ever has been, the Leading Typewriter. 


Carefully tested Improvements are constantly added to this 
famous machine. As an Educational Factor its importance now 
recognized by many leading educators, 


“Feeling sure that the typewriter is destined to play no unimportant part 
in the education of the young, we were naturally anxious to obtain the best 
and most serviceable machine. We feel well satisfied that we have accom- 
plished this by the selection of the Remington.”—Cuas. S Davis, Supt. 


“TI feel sure that the typewriter will soon become (and be acknowledged) 
an indispensable article in a well-furnished school-room.”—Rosr. C. Mer 





827 Broadway, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and price-list ot our “ Paragon” Typewriter 
Ribbons 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


New York. 













| iT | 


‘|DYSPEPTICS| 





ADORESS 
ADVERTISING WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION 
| DEPARTMENT 





ERBROOK Ss <a 


cROLER 


ari 


| AND ALL INFANTILE DISORDERS, SUMMER COMPLAINTS 
IN OLD AND YOUNG, ARE SPEEDILY CURED BY THE MOST 
PERFECT FOOD PRODUCT KNOWN TO | SCIENCE, 


} CURES ABD GE SS NFANTS 





FOOD INVA 


SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR PRIMERS RELATIVE TO THIS ‘KING OF FOODS.’ 


WOOLRICH & CO., 
PALMER, MASS. 


26 JOHN ST., N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 
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STEINWAY 


HOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Wedal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York, 
EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest- Weight, 


FOR BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 


















Used in all Gymnasiums. Cor- 
rects round shoulders; enlarges the 
chest. Price, $4.00 to $10. and- 
some in appearance and very com- 
pact. Manual showing by NY illus- 
trations how it is used, mailed free. 
Address NARRAGANSETT MCH 
OO., 44 Sprague St., Providence, R.I. 


WOOD TYPE 


PRINTING PRESSES A®D MATERIALS. 
“ Strong » Cases, Casiagts. Drying. Racks, 
mposing Tables, Chases, es, Leads, etc. 
HEBER WELLS. 
S Serace “treet. Yow ~— 





















T he Old ‘Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Established 1837. 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of high- 
est excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate 
For Catalogue. address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 
l47th St. and Brook Avenue, New York. 


A SURE —* FOR CATARRH. 








ain) Mp an +s 


CATARRH 


SNUFI 


a 





235 Cents a Bottle by all Dragagisata. 


REVOLUTION 
a + = bey --~ a THE 
LD RELIABLE. 
Finest Teas imported. OREATET INDUL og yd 
EVER OFFERED. Premium ia 
cent.,.and ALL EXPRESS CHARGES P. Patb b on gt 





WEBER 


PIANOS. 


MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
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rices, 
—J ones, Jvifficult Bepai-4. 


, ballsto b’g’sand pedals, 55. 


Saxe. BICYCLE. 


A.W.GlnP&CO. Dayton,0. 
New Bieyctes at Fe at redqeed 


ey A J and Type 


Titers exc. 
Boys’ sone, %4-in. asa with rubber tires, $1 “00. 
UPKIGH?PS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- Boys’ A ch Safety, with rubbertires - —- 1 ri 





WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE., COR. WEST i6TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


QVAUUU ADU YAN OULU 


$900 IN PRIZES 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


a 


Nine Prizes for Landscapes, Portraits and 
Flash Lights. No personcan take more than 
one prize. Contest closes October 15, 1891. 

Send for particulars to 
THE JOHN WILKINSON CO. 


269-271 STATS ST. CHICAGO. 


AU 




















W.&B. DOUGLAS, 


uIDDLETOW: 
CONN. 
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SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 





Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicagoand St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Biuffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portiand, and San Francisco. 











SUPERB DINING CARS, 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


. 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
For full information address the General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Tl. 


W. H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. A. THBALL, 
3d Vice-Prest. Gen’l Manager. G. P. and T. A. 




















19. Dake St. 
MANUFACTUREKS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, § Garde. 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
zpayures. Iron Care, Yare 





About Coiorado Mines: 
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Entered at the Post-office at New York, as Second-class Mail Matter. 
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9 THE SHEIK. 


(A Portrait from Life.) 








is BY WILLIAM SHARP. 





Ww WitTH heavy turban o’er his brows 
And white robe folded close to him, 
Ismail, the Sbeik, with aspect grim, 
Looks toward the desert’s burning rim. 


art 

sat Before his tent the camels drowse 
In the fierce heat; within, a shade 

m- Is cast by curtains; rich with braid 

pt. Of gold, with jewels interlaid. 


All round the sloping canvas-walls 
sd) Bright cloths are placed; gay Syrian hues 
Of crimson, green and purple-blues, 
With which stray sunbeams interfuse. 


Adown their midst a striped skin falls; 
Against whose fur sharp weapons lean, 
ter Ablaze with steely light and keen 
As any deadly Damascene. 


Beside the Sheik a table stands, 
With fragrant coffee, spices rare, 
Dates that have known the desert air, 
The wild fig and tbe prickly pear. 


Beyond him stretch the burning sands; 
Behind bim pale Iskandra lies, 
Nude, and with drowsy, half-closed eyes, 
Still dreaming of Circassian skies, 


A lithe, brown boy close to his feet 
Upon a reed a soft, low tune 
Doth make, and sings an Arab rune 
Of love beneath the desert moon. 


Still grows the blazing, burning heat; 
Yet ever toward the sand. waste’s rim, 
Looks forth, with gaze no glare makes dim, 
Ismail, the Sheik, with aspect grim. 
EL An’BR’A, MOROCCO. 
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CONQUEROR. 
J.S. W. 
is BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
in= THE voice of Duty, low, but clarion clear, 
vq Found her, safe seated in the golden haze 
Of youth and ease, living luxurious days. 
i$ She roused to listen; her enchanted ear 
is, Heard nevermore the music of the earth— 
The dancing measure, or the reveler's call, 
t] Or flute note of Apollo, nor the fall 
Of Orphic melodies. As nothing worth 
in- She counted them; in vain her ear to please 
Ts, They rang their varied changes, urged and wooed, 
“ Following swift Duty, leader to all good, 
S She weut thenceforward;—so she conquered Kase. 
2 
4E Then fell her tender feet on’ harder road, 
With stones beset and briers.and mavy a thorn; 
ys And there, her woman’s strength all overborne, 
wal She sank at length, fainting beneath her load, 
And time went by, while helpless still she lay, 
LL, Shackled by weakness, vexed with hopes and fears, 
A Watching the long and tantalizing years 
oa Built from the salt sands of her every day; 
But still she bravely smiled through loss and gain; 
Through the slow ebb of cheer and fortune’s frown, 
Her quenchless soul no chilling waves could drown, 
No fires exhaust;—and so she conquered Pain. 
And, last, the dim, mysterious shape drew near, 
Whom men name “ Death,” with pale, averted eyes; 
(But whom the Heavenly ones call otherwise!) 
She met his hovering presence without fear. 
Long time they strove; and as the Patriarch cried, 
** Except thou bless, I will not let thee go!’’ 
So she; until at dawn the vanquished foe 
Utterly blessed, and left her satisfied. 
Oh, sweet to her the first, long, rapturous breath 
Of Heave®, after life’s pent and prisoning air; 
Freedom upstinted, power to will and dare. 
— The victory from Life and over Death. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 





BY JAMES PAYN. 


From the virtuous indignation excited by the baccarat 
case, one would imagire that gambling among our 
aristocracy, including the Heir Apparent, was something 
new. Exactly a hundred years ago it was greatly more 
prevalent than at present, and was quite as severely 
scourged by the respectable organs of the press, espe- 
cially the Times newspaper, which moreover used a 
familiar style that would now arouse considerable aston- 
ishment. The parallel instances between the past and 
present are most curious. Faro was then the fashionable 
game, and the delinquencies of a certain young lord are 
thus publicly alluded to. The italics are in the original: 

“He said he intended to stake on the winning card, and 
therefore claimed it as if he had actually done so. Some- 
thing was muttered about the highway, but it was impos- 
sible it could allude to the circumstance in question.”’— 
Times, April 29th, 1793. 

An illustration by Gillray entitled ‘* Modern Hospital- 
ity, or a Friendly Party in High Life,” seems almost 
prophetic. Therein we see Lady Archer and Lady Buck- 
inghamsbire keeping the bank. The former has won 
largely; rouleaux of gold and bank notes are before her, 
and on her right hand are two heaps of loose gold. With 
a triumphant smile she shows her cards, with the re- 
mark: ‘‘ The knave wins all.”” Her next neighbor, the 
Prince of Wales, who has staked and lost, lifts up his 
hands and eyes in astonishment at her luck, while Fox 
laments the loss of his last three pieces. 

It is curious to read the complaints of our nobility at 
the way in which the impoverishéd French emigrants 
will come, ‘* with their half guinea and crown pieces,” 
and form a circle round the faro tables to the exclusion 
of those who have really something to lose, ‘‘so that 
they can scarcely get one punt during the whole even- 
ing” (Times, February 27th, 1773), There was se much 
cheating at the house of a great lady in St. James’s 
Square, commented upon in an evening paper, “‘ that 
the lady vows she will call in an attorney to support her 
reputation.” These leaders of fashion received twenty- 
five guineas a night from the faro bank holders for the 
use of their houses. ; 

The saying of the Lord Chief Justice that “‘ ninety- 
nine people out of every hundred would like to have 
the Prince of Wales to dine with them” has been much 
debated. Some gentlemen of radical opinions have per- 
haps protested a little too much in the opposite direc- 
tion; so that it strikes one that if invited by the Prince 
they would at least dine with him. But where the Lord 
Chief Justice bas certainly made a mistake, is in his 
tenses; only a very few people—perhaps even none at 
al!—enjoy being the hosts of royalty. It is too venture- 
some an operation and the success of it is always doubt- 
ful; it entails too much trouble and preparation before- 
hand, and too much stress and strain in the actual fact; 
but what ‘ ninety-nine people out of a hundred ” or at 
all events alarge majority would like—and dearly like— 
would be to have had the Prince of Wales to dine with 
them, and to be able to drive their jealous friends to 
madness by talking of it afterward. 

There is a popular prejudice against ‘ Selections ” 
from an author’s writings: (1) As not giving a fair view 
of his merits, and (2) as inducing readers to be content 
with ‘ samples” instead of posséssing themselves of the 
whole work; but if a fair view is not given it is the fault 
of the compiler not of the book, and as to “‘ sampling,” 
half a loaf is better than no bread, and it is something 
gained to get people to read at all. However this ques- 
tion may be settled, it is certain that the publication of 
‘ Selections” from his works is not only evidence of an 
author’s popularity, but to some extent a test of his 
merits. It would be amazing to one who has not 
applied himself to work of this kind, to see how often 
even the greatest of imaginative authors repeat 
themselves. Take the whole of some great novelist’s 
writings, and extract bis views in each upon Love, 
Friendship, Women, Wealth, etc., and it is curious how 
they will be found to be reiterated, tho in other words 
and im another key. It is this which makes the “‘ Wit 
and Wisdom” of so many prolific authors such a 
‘“‘handy volume”; in some cases, if carefully collated, it 
might be adapted for the waistcoat pecket. On the 
other hand, like a highly concentrated soup, it gives an 
immense impression of force and strength. This favor- 





able effect will certainly result from the perusal ‘of the 
lately published selections from Charles Reade’s works, 
Tho his power is acknowledged by all good judges of 
literature, this great novelist is not such a favorite as 
he used to be, with the lovers of fiction. The younger 
generation of readers always turns to the works of the 
living in preference to those of the dead; a much more 
wholesome weakness than the contrary impulse, which 
causes their seniors to praise nobody till he is beyond 
the reach of their voices; but the former practice is as 
narrow as the latter is niggardly. I trust that these 
convincing examples of how witching was the pen that 
wrote ‘* Never too Late to Mend,” and ‘“ The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” will cause many an eye to turn to 
these great stories. There are few romances of modern 
life that can gompare with the first, and still fewer his- 
torical novels with the second. Even those who are 
familiar with these works, and others only less excel- 
lent will be glad to be reminded by many a delightful 
extract, of their old friend and favorite, Charles Reade. 

In Norway, we are told, that nothing can exceed the 
attention paid to its tourist visitors. ‘‘ When staying at 
Mystuen,” writes one of them, ‘‘I placed outside my 
bedroom door to be cleaned a pair of boots, the soles of 
which were a little broken. In the morning I found 
them not only polished but resoled.” Moreover, a lady 
of his acquaintance, who was not so particular as some 
people about the *‘ get up” of her underlinen, had it re- 
moved and washed for her. This last seems not only an 
act of politeness but, since cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness, a moral lesson. How far this Norwegian hospital- 
ity is prepared to go it is not stated, but it opens a vista 
of probabilities, and affords an admirable example for 
home imitation. At an English hotel it is quite possible 
one’s boots might be soled, unknown to one, but not un- 
less they had been previously stolen. What a charming 
surprise it would be to find these kindly offices thus per- 
formed for one as in fairy tales, upon one’s travels, I 
wonder whether one could get one’s proofs corrected in 
Norway—the thing I always want done—by thrusting 
them under the door. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE THIRTY-NINE DONT’S. 
A LAYMAN’S APPEAL TO THE CLERGY, 











BY PROF, JAMES A. HARRISON, 





1. Don't—if you are an Episcopalian—preach over 
twenty minutes; or, if of another denomination, over 
thirty or thirty-five minutes. 

2. Don’t select a long text or a text of many verses, 
A short text is far more apt to be remembered both by 
you and by your audience, and remembrance is, after 
all, the thing. 

3. Don’t, when you have selected your text, split it 
into as many beads as Hydra. Leave something for the 
congregation to infer. Needless hair-splitting is mere 
confusion, and a congregation writhing on its cushions 
amid the multitudinous subtleties and definitions of the 
preacher is not an edifying sight. : 

4, Don’t attempt both to read and to extemporize your 
sermon. Better doeither one thing or the other; read 
to the end or extemporize from the beginning. A min- 
ister who tries to do both continually loses his place, 
miscalls his words, breaks the continuity of his remarks, 
and flounders in and out of his manuscript like the dove 
trying to find a place for the sole of her foot. Such 
floundering is torture to the congregation. 

5. Don’t—if you will extemporize—fix your eye on 
one person and address all your discourse to him or her, 
as if there were nobody else in the church. On the 
other hand: 

6. Don’t fix your eye on the sparrow’s nest in the ceil- 
ing or on the triangle in the Trinity window, or on the 
pipes of the upper gallery organ, or on the plumes in 
Mrs. Grundy’s bonnet. You might just as well preach 
from the top of the obelisk at Washington. Hundreds 
of sympathetic eyes are looking up into yours from be- 
Jow, and you should drop into each a spark of your own 
divine fire. 

7. Don’t deal in generalities, We get our light from 
the concentrated sun, Alcides shot at the stafs and 
hit nothing. A discourse choke-full of Tupper philoso- 
phy, or of general propositicds, or of Confucian vague- 
ness,can no more be reteied in the memory than a 
shallow inundation of waters remains in a rice-field, 
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8. Don’t forget that your congregation is made up of 
live human beings, of numerous indisidua's, each wi bh 
a particular need—a sorrow,a sore trial,a burden, a 
mystery. All these come to you to be comforted, to be 
healed with anointing oil. to be hghtened of their bur- 
den, o be illumined and str ngtnened. Therefore: 

9. Don’t (and this particular Don't should be thunder- 
ed in stentorian tones) —Don’t add to the lamentations of 
Jeremiah, the denunciations of the Vindictice Psalms, 
the cries of Job, the fulminations of Isaiah. Your peo- 
ple come te you every Sunday to be soothed. Their lives 
are often full of bitternes —sweeten them. Their souls 
are often destitute of joy—brignten them. Thev come 
to you in ill hea/th, in depression, sorrowing. sickened— 
pour healing balm into all these wounds, light into all 
these lives, consolation into these grieving spirits, lov- 
ing kindness into this mass of wretchedness. Then they 
will depart and call + ou blessed. 

10. Don’t forever look on the dark side or hold up im- 
possible or unattainable ideals. If you have bad an at- 
tack of nerves or of dyspepsia, an indigestion or a head- 
ache, why m ke your sermon black as night or reflec’ 
it in lurid lines before your wondering and «bashed peo- 
ple? Why should they suff rtecause you have over- 
eaten yourself. or lain awake from strong tea, cr in 
du ged io hot soda biscuits to your detriment? Remeim- 
ber that you have 1enounced tre world, the flesh and 
the Devil (be the latt: ra hot biscuit or a Personal Spirit) 
as well as your people, and you have no right to vent 
your spleen Sunday morn ng on them. 

11. Don’t continue a s+ rmon (broken in half) over to 
next Sunday. Such sermons are never remembered, 
and deserve to be forgotten. If you have selected a 
suhject too big for one sermon or one Sunday all you 
have to do is to condense it. It will keep. Therefore: 

12 Don’t attempt to crowd all dogmatic, exegetical 
and homuiletic theology into one sermon. Leave some- 
thing out. Take one point and sharpen it with «ll the 
hammering of your nature. Driveit home; it will stick. 
A sermon full of po:nts is a pincushion full of pins. 
What you want is not a pincusbion full, it is one par- 
ticular, peneti:ating thing to serve the immediate pur- 
pose. 

13. Don’t pepper your sermon with epigrams as a 
ham is stuck full of c oves—simply for flavor. 

14. Don’t be elaborately imaginative, profoundly 
learned, excessively poetical. Imaginatien, learning 
and poetry are delig»tfu' in their place, and if you have 
them they are surv to bubble up, effervesce and sparkle 
som- where, all in an unstudi d way. Not: ing is more 
charming than the thrill communicated vy spontaneous 
imagination; nothing more repulsive than a labored 
rhetorical passage, a mere play of ingenuity, a reveling 
in quotation. 

15, Don’t repeat long poetical scraps. The congrega- 
tion are in misery until vou are through, from fear that 
you may forget. Especia'ly is this the case when yu 
are repeating from memory. Moreover, tastes differ, 
and what you con ider exquisite y beautifu', may fail 
perfectly flat on vour listeners. Remember that you 
wove this quotation into your sermon yesterday, when 
you were all glowng with the fervor of composition, 
To day you are co'd—and so are the co: gregation. 

16. Don’t whine and whimper through your sermon. 
Controlled emction is much more effective tuan uncon- 
troll d. The pulpit is no place for hysteria. 

17, Don’t make your sermon a mere mosaic of Scrip- 
tural quotations. God has given you—it is hoped—a 
brain; exercise it. The Bible concordances often d > in- 
depend+nt thinking an irretrievsble hurt. Instead of 
thinking out your text you get into a sneaking habit of 
padding and patching. It is so convenient for an empty 
brain, an idle tongue. an inert intellect, to quote. 

18. Don’t fly into a passion if people more cultivated 
than you are criticise your pronunciation. A minis er 
sbould always be anxious to learn, to correct faulty or 
provincial shibboleths, to profit by intelligent and well- 
meant criticism. 

19. Don’t give out your hymnsin a sing-song t-ne. 
Fine reading is rare, but it may be acquired; anda hymn 
finely and impressively read 1s often more eloquent than 
&@ sermon. 

20. Don’t sneer at the congregation or the choir. 

21. Don’t let the choir run away with the singing, or 
sing a vong that may spoil the whole effect of 
your sermon. This is ofteo done. A solemn sermon 
aamirably delivered is often completeiy wrecked by ec- 
clesiastic «1 dance music fo lowing it. 

22. Don’t tell too many anecd tes in your pulpit t»lk. 
If you will tell them—»nd they are often dramatic and 
helpful—let them be such as have grown out of your 
own experience not carefully culled from books and 
newspapers and then learned by heart. A pointl+ss anec- 
dote is more observed in the pu!pit than ariy where else. 

28 Dun't adoress only the men in your congrega’ion. 
R member the women; rememoer the boys and girls; 
have something for ull, 

24. Dont taunt your people or plague them about 
imaginary peccadilloes, or pry and probe into their lives 
too pertinaciously. 

25. Don’t tale at your people. 
ple, sincere, downright. upright. 

26. Don't forget that there a. other days besides 
Sunday when you should meet your people, A visit 


Talk tothem. Besim- 
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from the minister—especial'y to his poor members—is 
intensely appreciated, a’ d should be often and often re- 
peated. Only in this way can the sermon be made in- 
carnate. The distance between the puipit and the pew 
is immenre—almost imme-surable—uniess the feet, 
shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace, trav- 
erse it. 

27. Don’t let your wife play the fine Jady—too fine to 
visit her tusband’s parishioners, too intellectual to call 
on a poor woman, too fashionably dressed to bedragg!e 
her skirts on an uncarpeted floor. Such a woman is a 
Satan in petticoats. She may undo hrr busband’s whole 
work; but infinite is the helpfulness of a sweet woman, 
a woman who visits with her husband, and soothes the 
sick and assists the poor. 

28. Don’t get into the habit of kissing your lady par- 
ishioners. 

28. Don’t get up too late Sunday morning to go to P 
Sunday-school, and then say you overslept yourself. A 
minister should work hand in hand with his Sunday- 
school teachers; be there to encourage and inspire; set 
an example of promptness and punctuality; never be 
late at any of the services; never shirk his obvious 
duties; never expect anybody else to do them for you. 

80. Don’t go round to this or that member of your 
congregation and try to get him or her to do what it is 
your business—what you were paid in gold and silver— 
todo. There are ministers who are perpetually plagu 
ing members of their congregations in this way. Inter- 
est your pecple in church work by all means, but be 
sure that self- interest is not meddling with it. 

31. Don’t go on in your sermon when you have come 
to a good stop: ing place, just because you have written 
so and-so much. Maoy a capital sermon has been ru- 
ined by this elongating process. Stop when y urcom- 
mon sense te'ls you tostop—that is, before a single onr 
of the congregativn has yawned. It is the first yawn, 
not the premier pas—qui cottte. 

2. Don’t harp everlastingly on one string or preach 
everlastingly on one theme. Congregations are mortal. 
They sre made like other folks. They tir of one dish, 
as much as Italians do of macaroni in Lent, or Cathulcs 
of fish on Fridays. Vary yourtheme. The number of 
practical, live, interesting topics is infinite. Selecta 
new one as often as you can, and do not feel called upon 
always to divide it into ‘*‘ one—two—three,” or ‘‘ firstly, 
secondly, thrdly,” parts. Give for once in your life a 
whole undivided sermon, without a figure or a division 
mark in it. Assoonas you begin your “ first, second, 
third,” people begin to prick up their ear+ and make up 
their minds to that greatest of bores—an arithmetical 
sermon 

33. Don’t be ungracious to people who come late, or 
allude to them in your talk. You know absolutely 
nothing of their reasons for so doing. 

34, Don’t be autobiographic or over-confidential as the 
stream of y ur oratory hurri+s you on. 

35. Don’t ‘et your mind wander while you are preach- 
ing. Concentrate it with all your migot on your sub 
ject, and try for one short ‘nt rval 'o forget yourself, 
if you wander, they—the congregation—will wander, 
and instead of hearers you will have a hall of statues, 
seeming y attentive, really thousands of mi'es away. 

86 Don’t be irreverent or unsolemn if you do not wish 
your people to beso. The puipit is a terrible place 10 
jest. 

37. Don’t, if you can help it, get into mannerisms or 
repeat stock phrases or flourish your p cket nandker- 
chief or smiffle. A congregation is quich to catch a 
peculiarity, physical or mental, and if they catch yours, 
this may utterly spoil your influence. 

38. Don’t rouse the spirit uf clique in your congrega- 
tion, for, once roused, it is a demon thar cannot be laid, 
in other words, visit and esteem a!l alike, do not allow 
yourself to be ‘“‘ run” by any one set of men or women, 
and keep apart from all *‘ sets” whatsoever, 

89. Dot denounce o her denominations or single 
them out for praise or b ame, or allude 10 them un- 
charitab y. Ali denominations for aught you know, 
may be in your covgregation, and what must their feel- 
ings be to hear themselves denounced? 

LEXINGTON, VA, 
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UNDER THE EVENING LAMP. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


Ir there be one intellectual quality which more than 
another shculd be regarded as Nature’s best and great- 
est gift to man, it is that s'range and beautiful thing 
which we call Poetry. Given to many in measures 
which corr:spond with tbeir capacity to receive it, and 
their power to exercise it, it is bestowed in its fullness 
only upon a few, who, without it greater than their 
contemporaries, with it are the greatest of the race. 
There have been great captains—Alexander, Cesar, 
Napolean; there have been great sculptors—Pheidias, 
Michael Angelo; great paint-rs—Rap ael, Titian, Velas- 
quez; but only one great, only one world-poet—Snakes- 
peare. Why others who went before bim and others 
wro have come after him, are dwarfs in c mparison is a 
question that we cannot answer, consider it as curiously 














as we may. Wherein they fell short of him we can dis- 
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cover. if we set about it wisely, and whv they fell short 
is not far 10 seek, if we are fa: iliar with their lives as 
well as their works, with their personality as well as 
their poetry. Some tailed through not knowing what 
poetry is, some through not knowing their Own powers, 
and some tbrough their temperaments, which may have 
been too inert, or too active, too indolent, or too hasty, 
Many poets fail because they mistake impulses for in- 
spirations, more because they do not value their art 
highly enough. If Byron had understood himeelf he 
would not have tried to write tragedies, nor do I think 
that Lod Tennyson woul!d have done ©0, either, if in his 
age he bad not lost the clear sagacity of his young man- 
hood. The f-ult of Shelley’s poetry, as 1 understand it, 
is a want of human int rest; and the fault of Browning’s 
poetry, as 1 understand it, is a want of intelligibility, 
Both were overpowered by their individuality; as, in a 
more common way, was Ebenezer Elliott. who ougbt to 
have been, but was not, the successor of Burns. Still, he 
is an interesting figure in the procession of modern Brit- 
ish poets, and as such is worth chatting about Under the 
Evening Lamp. 

The pedigree of Ebenezer Elliott was a stalwart if not 
a gentle one; for, if the account of bis grandfather may 
be trusted, his paternal ancestors were border thieves, 
who lived on the cattle they stole from the English and 
Scotch, and prospered in the plenty that cost them noth- 
ing but courage. When they ceased tolevy their toll of 
beeves—but it must have been by, if not before, the mid- 
dle of the last century, for toward its close one of their 
number, an Ebenezer Elliott, wro had married the 
daug’ter of a rich farmer near Huddersfield, was in 
business as an iron founder at Masborough, in the par- 
ish of Rotherham, Yorkshire, where our Ebenezer, who 
was one of a family of eleven, was born. Ushered into 
tois breathing world on March 17th. 1781, he came very 
near being ushered out of it again, for in the confusion 
attending his birth he was placed in an open drawer, 
which was closed by some one who did not notice its 
occupant, for whom, when it was discovered that he was 
missing, there was an outcry, which caused the person 
who bad last band d him to remember his place of depos- 
it, and restore bim to his many-rhilded mother. That the 
poet’s father was not a dull, commonplace c'eatu:e may 
be inferred from the nickname by which he was widely 
known, ‘‘ Devil Elliott,” from his faith, which was red- 
hot Catvinism, and from his politics, which were, or 
were believed to b*, of a Jacobin character. One of 
the poet's cont mporaries, who was well acquainted 
with bis father, relates an anec:lote of this Jacobinical 
Calvinist, which was characteristic of the man as well 
as of the time in which he lived: 

“The Rotherham troop of Yeomanry had a field day. 
It was getting toward evening: and previous to the dis- 
missal of the men, they were drawn up in a line in High 
Street, with their face~ to the (rc wn Inn, while some one 
was addressing a loyal speech to them from one of the win- 
dows. Mr. Elliott’s hop being in the narrow: st part of the 
street, and, from some cause or other, one or more of the 
military steeds, which sto.d with their hinder parts to- 
ward his door and windows, beginning to prance, they were 
not long before their tails and hau ches came through the 
glass. ‘Che old man immediately conceived the idea that 
this was done on purpose, and because he was a Jacobin. 
Under this impression he flew into a terrible rage, seized, I 
believe, upon some offensive weapon which the stock in 
his own shop supplied, and rushed to the assault. A 
disturbance ensued. but no blood was shed; and thus the 
affair did not end as seriously as it might have done, con- 
sidering what it was to quarrel with the authorities in 
those days. Probably Mr. Elliott’s real respectability in 
the eyes of his neighbors, t ge her with his commercial in- 
fluence in the town, protect-d him from similar conse- 
quences to those which befell the more unfortunate James 
Montgomery at a little earlier date in Sheffield ” 

The eld r Ebenezer is said to have possessed literary 
talent. which manifested itself in a rhymed paraphrase 
of Job, and oratorical talents, which united and ex- 
pended their powers along the ergo isms of theology and 
politics. Under the room in which the poet was born 
there was a little parlor hke the cabin of a snip, which 
was yearly painted green and the walls of which were 
embellished with pictures, and there every fourth Sun- 
day the doughty ironmonger ured to hold forth like 
«nother Boanerges to a select congregation, wi-ich came 
from a distance of twelve or fourteen miles to hear his 
tremendous doctrines of ultra Calvinism. On other 
days he would point to the portraits on the wails and 
declaim on the virrues of ‘ romwell and Washington, 
laughing heartily, and dilating cn the splendors of the 
gl rious victory of his Majesty’s forces over the rebels at 
Bunker Hil. 

The childhood of young Ebenezer differed but litile 
from the childhood of the ordinary English lad at the 
end of the last century. He went to a damer’s school 
where he was taught to read and write indifferently, 
and he had the sm»+lipox, which was so virulent as to 
leave him blind for atime. At the age of nine or ten he 
was sent to a school in Sheffield, where he was so back- 
ward that his sums were done for him by the other 
boys. At last hisfuther took him from this school and 
placed t im in another about two miles from Ma+boerough, 
where te might have him more under his own eyes, and 
where he did no better, but rather worse, for during the 
summer months he was almost always playing truant 
in the woods thereabout, gathering wild flowers, rob- 
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bing birds’ nests, and rioting in other forbidden pleas- 
ures. Discovering this last delinquency, beside which 
his duncery was nothing, his irate parent concluded to 
make him an ironmonger like himself; so he placed 
bim in bis shop, or foundry, or whatever it was, where 
he proved himself as clever as other beginners of his 
age, sixteen, and where he remained for seven years, 
receiving no wages, and but little pocket money; for if 
the elder Elliott was irate, he was also thrifty. 

Up to this time he had shown no inclination toward 
education, and no intellectual aptitude of any kind; but 
one Sunday when he happened to call on a widowed 
aunt, who must have been a remarkable woman, since 
she is said to have supported herself and three children 
on thirty pounds a year, and to have given two of them, 
who were boys, an education which made them gentle- 
men—calling upon this gentlewoman on that moment- 
ous Sabbath, he saw among her books a copy of Sow- 
erby’s ‘English Botany,” with which he was enrap- 
tured. ‘ Never shall I forget,” he wrote long after- 
ward, ‘ the impression made upon me by the beautiful 
plates. Iactually touched the figure of the primrose, 
half convinced that the mealinesson the leaves was 
real.” Sharing the pleasure which she had been the 
means of conferring upon him, his good aunt showed 
him how to reproduce the flowers by holding them up 
to the light, and copying them on thin paper. From 
Sowerby, who gave bim a taste for botany, to Thomson, 
who gave him a taste for poetry, was but a step, and he 
took it after hearing his favorite brother Giles read the 
first book of ‘*‘ The Seasons.” What arrested his atten- 
tion in this reading was the description of the polyan- 
thus and the auricula, with which he was so much struck 
that he seized the book, when Giles laid it down, and 
rushed into the garden, where he compared the verbal 
description with the actual flower. Before this he had 
never read poetry, which always gave him headache: 
but now he began to read it, and write it, one of his 
best feats in rhyming being an imitation in heroic coup- 
lets, of one of Thomson’s descriptions of a thunder 
storm. He now began to read such books as he could 
procure, and as some of them, among others Ray’s 
** Wisdom of God,” Dosham’s ‘ Physico Theology,” 
Young's ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” and Barrow’s ‘‘ Sermons,” 
were of the old-fashioned, solid kind, he was instructed 
ifnotentertained. ‘‘I never could read a foolish book 
through,” he said afterward, ‘and it follows that I read 
masterpieces only.”” He was also and always an inde- 
fatigable reader of newspapers. 

The life of Elliott. tho it extended nearly to the allotted 
age of man (he died in his sixty-ninth year), was not of 
a kind that can be enlarged into a complete biography, 
certainly not without much and ingenious padding, so 
I will attempt none, partly because the materials in my 
possession are not abundant, and partly because they 
could not be made attractive to the average readers of 
biography. Suffice it to say, then, that he married at 
Rotherham, and received a fortune with his wife, and 
that he invested this fortune, whatever its amount, in 
business, a business in which there were many partners, 
of whom his father was one, and which was a'ready 
bankrupt beyond redemption. Here he passed several 
years in hopeless efforts, in hopeless hopes and yearn- 
ings, and here he lost his last penny, and became for a 
time a pensioner on the bounty of his wife’s muiden 
sisters. Honest as well as proud, he was wretched; but 
not being weak as well as wretched, he employed him- 
self in writing poems and in painting landscape views 
of the neighborhood. At length, by the generosity of 
his wife’s sisters, he started in business once more, with 
a capital of one hundred and fifty pounds, and baving 
no partner this time (for his father had died) he was suc- 
cessful. 

He removed to Sheffield, where, at the age of forty, 
he began life anew, began it seriously as a poet, and 
more seriously as a manufacturer of and dealer in iron 
and steel. His warehouse was a dingy little place, sur- 
rounded with bars of iron, with a bust of Shakespeare 
in the center, and in the counting-room casts of Ajax, 
Achilles and Napoleon. It was not a showy place, but 
it was a prosperous one, so prosperous while Elliott 
occupied it, that he sometimes made as much as twenty 
pounds a day without stirring from his chair or seeing 
the merchandise that he sold. There have been poets 
who would not have devoted themselves to business as 
willingly and strenuously as Elliott did, and they are 
greatly to be pitied for their lack of sense. Burns was 
not one of those witless weaklings, for given the chance 
at money-making that Elliott had, he would have em- 
braced it as Elliott did, and left the hostages that he 
had given to fortune in comfortable circumstances, He 
set a high value on his poetry, but a higher value on his 
manhood; for singing for himself at first, he sang at 
last for the whole poetic race: 

“To make a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife,— 
That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.” 
The recognition of this great duty led young Master 
Shakespeare up to London, and kep: elderly Mr. Elliott 
in Sheffield. 

Elliott’s prosperity continued as the years went on, and 
as his sons grew up he took them into partnership with 
him, and busied himself, like the good citizen he was, 





with whatever was calculated to advance the interests 
and welfare of his fellow-townsmen, becoming an active 
member of their Mechanics’ Institute, before which he de- 
livered a course of lectures on “‘ Poets and Poetry,” and 
a fervid speaker on the political topics of the time, 
chiefest among which was the Corn Laws, which to 
him, and those of his way of thinking, were the sum and 
substance of all iniquity. As the issues which were in- 
volved in the Corn Laws were settled more than half a 
century ago, I shall not try to make their dead bones 
live; for of all the things that once set men by the ears 
the deadest of all are dead politics. 

The time came when Elliott could afford a country 
house; so he took a handsome villa in the suburbs of 
Sheffield. Before him here was the prose of his life in 
the smoke of chimneys in the near distance, and muffled 
noises that were wafted to him from bustling streets; 
behind him was its poetry, for a path ran from the back 
of his house to a range of wooded hills and the verdant 
valley of the Rivelio. Labor and leisure and troops of 
friends—we may be sure that Elliott enjoyed himself at 
this time. But it was not to last long—the prosperity 
of poets never does last long; so one day the prosperity 
of Elliott forsook him, and calamity overtook him, in 
the shape of the great financial panic of 1837, con- 
cerning which he wrote at a later day: ‘I lost 
fully one-third of my savings, and after enabling 
my six boys to quit the nest, got out of the fracas with 
about £6,000, which I will try to keep.” To keep this 
remnant of his fortune Elliott left Sheffield and went to 
Hargate Hill, near Great Hampton, where, on land that 
he had purchased some time before, be built himself a 
substantial house. Here, as at Sheffield, he was visited 
by all sorts of people, chiefly of the Corn Law and 
Chartist persuasion, to whom he wasa celebrity. It is 
not given to many poets to be celebrities in their old 
age, and that it is not given to them is a circumstance 
not much to be regretted, whatever young poets may 
think, so heavy are the penalties which it entails upon 
them, and which are wrung from them by worsbipers 
who force themselves upon them, many of them with 
impertinent questions, and nauseate them with senseless 
admiration and idolatry. During the last years of Eili- 
ott’s life Hargate Hill was a Mecca to which swarmed 
hosts of pilgrims, and among them a Mr. George 8, Phil- 
lips, who was an author, in the sense that he wrote sev- 
eral books, one being a ‘‘ Memoir of Ebenezer Elliott, 
the Corn Law Rhymer.” Ihave looked over this mem- 
oir at intervals, and have read it through while sitting 
here under The Evening Lamp, and with every wish to 
tind something therein that would put me en rapport 
with Elliott, I have found nothing that has done so. 
I knew this Mr. Phillips about twenty years ago, and the 
more I knew of him tne more I wondered how Elliott 
could tolerate him, and the less I thougbt of Elliott. 

Having no confidence in the reminiscences of this 
slovenly and shabby Boswell, whose inaccuracy was sur- 
passed only by his imagination, I will close this imper- 
fect sketch of Elliott’s life with a brief extract from a 
letter from his son Francis, written shortly after his 
death, which occurred on December 1st, 1849} his sixty- 
ninth year: 


* The last month of his life was one of great torture and 
equal fortitude; and he died in the presence of bis family 
early on the morning of the first of December, and was 
buried, in great privacy, as he wished to be, in the cburch- 
yard of the beautiful little village of Darfield. The tower 
of the church can be seen from the windows of his house, 
and forms a distinguishing feature in a landscape that was 
dear to his eyes.” 

It is difficult to fix the poetic place of Elliott, for the 
reason that there is no known definition of poetry which 
does not suggest and require additions and deductions, 
and the further reason that he 1s so different at different 
times that one cannot but hesitate in the attempt to de- 
termine his actual form and preserce. To say that be 
has written badly is only to say what has been said over 
and over again of Burns and Byron. But neither Burns 
nor Byron ever wrote so badly as he, nor with such per- 
sistence. Unlike their bad writing, which was accident- 
al, his bad writing seems to have resulted from the 
system that he pursued, partly, no doubt, through ig- 
norance, but more through obstinacy—the obstinacy 
which mistakes itself for originality. He was not so 
much an uneducated poet as a mis-educated pvet. He 
may have read only masterpieces, as he claimed, but if 
so, he read them amiss, since he learned nothing from 
them. His admiration of Byron, which was life long, 
was of Byron at his worst, for Byron taught him to rail 
and curse, not to reflect and meditate. He was fain to 
tell stories in verse, and his stories, in the hands of 
Byron, if Byron could have forgotten to be romantic, or 
the hands of Crabbe, who could not be romantic, might 
have been interesting. But in his hands they were not 
interesting, and if one reads his ‘‘Splendid Village” now, 
or his ** Village Patriarch,” it can only be by an effort 
which soon becomes wearisome, and at last intolerable. 
He has no narrative talent. The movement of bis verse, 
which was uncertain, was perpetually wasting itself in 
needless digressions—noisy with exclamations, and tur- 
bid with the sediments of passion. He was interested in 
humanity, as all poets are. but: not so much in its still, 
sad music as in thecrash of its thunder and the long, 
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poor without hating the rich, not knowing, or caring to 
know, that the rich should no more be hated as a class 
for being rich, than the poor should be pitied as a class 
for being poor. But he was no philosopher, for he felt 
more than he thought, and felt so vehemently that he 
was often unreasonable and unjust. It is not too much 
to say that he was generally in a rage when he wrote, 
and that his Muse wasacommon scold. This is what 
some of his contemporaries said of him, and it was tiue 
ina measure. But it was not the entire truth, nor the 
truth generously stated, as it is by Professor Dowden in 
Ward’s ‘“ English Poets,” to which the reader of this 
chat may turn at his leisure. 

Like most poets, Elliott is at his best when he is least 
ambitious. Note in such an epiclet as ‘‘The Splendid 
Village,” which one can read, tho not so easily as 
‘The Deserted Village,” nor in his ‘‘ Corn Law Rhymes,” 
which also one can read, tho not so easily as some of 
his lyrics and domestic pieces, say ‘‘The Dying Boy 
and the Sloe Blossom,” ‘“‘ The Wonders of the Lane,” or 
‘*A Shadow.” His fame, such as it is, rests mainly on 
the ‘Corn Law Rhymes,” of which this is, perhaps, as 
good a specimen as can be given. It purports to be a 
Song, that should be sung, if one cares to sing it, to the 
tune of ** Robin Adair”: 

“Child, is thy father dead? 
Father is gone! 
Why did they tax his bread’ 
God's will be done! 
Mother has sold her bed: 
Better to die than wed! 
Where shall we lay her head? 
Home we have none! 
“Father clammed thrice a week, 
God’s will be done! 
Long for work did he seek, 
Work he found none. 
Tears on his hollow cheek 
Told what no tongue could speak. 
Why did his master break? 
God’s will be done! 


“* Doctor said air was best, 

Food we had none; 

Father with panting breast 
Groaned to be gone. 

Now he is with the blest, 

Mother says death is best; 

We have no place of rest 
Yes, we have one!” 

The noblest piece of writing that Elliott has inspired 
was written when the news of his death reached the 
shores of the New World. It was by a poet of the same 
order as he, but a much greater poet—John Greenleaf 
Whittier—and is a magnificent eulogy of Elliott. No 
one who has read it can ever forget it, and those who 
have read it once will be glad to read it again. How 
does it begin? But let each one take down his Whittier 
and see for himself in the light of his Evening Lamp. 

NEw York Ciry. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF INCREASED SOCIAL 
POWER. 


BY PROF, W. G. SUMNER. 


LET us ask what are some of the consequences of ad- 
vancing social power. We ought, by taking up that 
question, to find out whether some of the social phe- 
nomena which interest us most are due to exuberant 
social power or are products of philosophy. 

Social force is won by advance in the mechanic arts, 
or in science, or by the acquisition of more land, The 
history of inventions and discoveries, however, teaches 
us that they are never won arbitrarily. They always 
appear upon the lines of effort which he directly in the 
path of human advance for the time being. The two 
most important inventions which helped to break up the 
medieval order were those of gunpcwder and printing. 
The invention of gunpowder came at the end of a series 
of efforts and experiments which had been continued 
for centuries for the purpose of attaining some more ef- 
fective means of carrying on war, the chief business of 
the time. The invention of printing was produced out 
of the effort to find cheaper means of multiplying re- 
ligious books, so as to meet the religious sentiment which 
was the most powerful sentiment of the time. 

The discovery of America opened immense tracts of 
new land to settlement and use by the crowded popula- 
tions of Western Europe. This latter gain was not for 
along time available. It was necessary that the me- 
chanic arts should go through a long development, and 
come up to th» point where they could assist in reaching 
the new land, before the latter could really affect the 
situation. The last hundred years have seen a prodig- 
ious advance in the mechanic arts, which has made the 
new land of America and other continents easily avail- 
able. The use of the new land has re-acted upon the old 
populations. It has made cheap food and abundant. 
This has, as it were, won wider space and given leisure. 
It has increased capital and thus made it possible to push 
on inventions; for it must be noticed that no man and ne 
scciety can push on discovery and invention when the 
utmost powers are all the time strained to win means 
of subsistence from day to day. It is only when there 
is some surplus power already at one’s disposal that 
time can be spent on science and invention, which do 
nothing for the time being for the support of the work- 
er. The great advance in invention during the lest hun- 
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dred years is itself one consequence of increased social 
power. 

The increase of social power and of capital has far 
outstripped the growth of population, and, as has already 
been said, it has, on the contrary, caused a demand for 
more men. An increase in numbers only increases the 
power, for the existing resources are by no means ex- 
ploited to the utmost. More men means more help, more 
accomplishment, greater well-being for all. 

The United States is the country in which the two 
great elements of advancing industrial power, the new 
land and the improvements in the mechanic arts have 
combined, It is therefore small marvel ‘‘ that America 
marks the highest level not only of material well-being, 
but of intelligence and happiness, which the race has 
yet attained.” Whether the causes of that fact have 
been correctly observed, or the inferences from it have 
been correctly drawn, is another question. 

The first consequence worth noticing then, as following 
from the possession of exuberant social power, is that the 
elasticity and vitality of the society are high and that 
it can afford to take political and social risks, The field 
for social experimentation is very wide. As the society 
is going ahead all the time, its circumstances and sur- 
roundings are changing all the time. The ‘‘ wisdom of 
the past” easily comes to be a by-word. Prescription 
and precedent are odious. They appear, not as protec- 
tion and support, but as trammels. The sacrifice of past 
achievements goes on constantly and deserves no regret, 
because the gain of the new creations is so very great. 
Is there any merit of men or institutions in this state of 
facts? There certainly is not. The men are easily 
wise when ignorance bears scarcely any penalties. The 
institutions easily win the credit of social effects when 
their evil effect, if they had evil and hindering effect, 
would be lost and overwhelmed in the great onward 
tide of power. If the real social tide is one of swelling 
and expanding creation or renovation, what can stop it? 
What can do it any great harm? How do we know, 
then, whether a given institution is assisting the ad- 
vance or is hindering it? We certainly can get no light 
on that point by simply noting that the itstitution in 
question constitutes a part of the social aggregate which 
is Moving on. 

Another consequence of exuberant social power is 
that the sort of liberty which consists in pursuing one’s 
own will without restraint, becomes in a large measure 
pos-ible, and that men, of course, are educated to be- 
lieve in that kind of liberty. That kind of liberty is 
only possible in a society which possesses a large sur- 
plus of social power, very widely distributed. In that 
case each man is free with respect to Nature, and then 
all are easily free with respect to each other. All men 
are easily equal when all are substantially well off, be- 
cause the social pressure is slight. It is intense social 
pressure which draws the society out into ranks and 
classes. The relaxation of social pressure lets the ranks 
and classes come together again. 

The three classes which form the skeleton of any 
aristocratic system, that is, of a system in which classes 
are widely separated from each other, are landlords, 
tenants and laborers. The landlords are the holders of 
the land. The tenants are the holders of capital, be- 
cause the land must be intensively cultivated, which 
cannot be done without capital. The laborers are those 
who have neither capital nor land, and seek a livelihood 
by putting personal services into the industrial organi- 
zation. 

If the population is dense and the land is all occupied, 
the possession of it is the possession of a natural 
monopoly on a thing which is in high demand, The 
landowners, therefore, possess an immense social advan- 
tage. The tenants and the whole middle cay italist 
class which stands on the same social plane with them, 
possess the second social advantage. The laborers are 
those who possess neither. The three, therefor, are wide- 
ly separated from each other as respects the conditions 
of material well-being and earthly happiness. 

Suppose then that new social power is won. Let it be 
arsumed that some new mechanical force is obtained, or 
that new areas of land are made accessible, what is the 
effect on the position of classes and on the relative dif- 
ference in the status of classes? Plainly the social pres- 
sure is relaxed. The landlord finds that his monopoly is 
no longer worth as much as before, because the supply 
of it has been greatly increased. His rents decline, and 
his tenants refuse any longer to be tenants because it is 
80 easy to obtain land and become their own landlords. 
In their turn they find it harder to hire laborers: for 
when land is abundant intensive cultivation is no longer 
necessary and no longer pays. Capital is no longer in- 
dispensable for the cultivation, or a small amount of it 
will suffice, The laborer, therefore, is no longer differ- 
entiated from the other classes. He can easily obtain 
land and also the minimum of capital necessary to cul- 
tivate it. Thus the landlord comes down to be bis own 
tenant and his own laborer. The tenant owns his own 
land and is his own laborer. The laborer becomes his 
own landlord and bis own employer. The three classes 
have melted into one. It is no longer worth while to 
own a large estate in land. The owner could not eco- 
nomically exploit it. A substantial equality of all on 
the middle rank is the inevitable social consequence, 





with democracy and all the other cognate political 
results, 

At the same time, since capital is no longer so neces- 
sary to cultivate the ground, and since the accumulation 
of capital goes on with constantly greater rapidity, on 
account of the large proportion of the product to the 
labor under the new state of social power, and since the 
capital cannot be made productively without new sup- 
plies of labor, the men are on all accounts in demand, 
and are worth more and more when measured in capital, 
The class, therefore, which was, under the first suppo- 
sition, the worst off, obtains under the second supposi- 
tion the command of the situation. 

Is not this the correct interpretation of what we see 
going on about us? If it is, then the dogmatic or philo- 
sophical theorems, instead of being the cause of our so- 
cial arrangements are only the metaphysical dress which 
we have amused ourselves by imagining upon them. 
We are not free and equal because Jefferson put it into 
the Declaration’ of Independence that we were born 80; 
but Jefferson could put it into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that all men are born free and equal, because 
the economic relations exis'ing in America made the 
members of society to all intents and purposes free and 
equal. It makes some difference to him who desires to 
attain to a correct social philosophy which of these 
ways of looking at the matter is true to the facts. 

Other consequences of increased social power will 
follow. 
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WHEN our Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth, in 
1620 the collection of tableware owned by the entire 
Puritan band was exceedingly simple, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few pieces of plate-silver tankards and 
drinking-cups, it was also very inexpensive. They may 
bave owned a few mugs and cups of coarse earthenware, 
but their table outfit consisted almost entirely of wooden 
trenchers and various pieces of pewter ware. Some of 
these ‘‘ Pilgrim” plates and dishes of pewter are still 
preserved in historical collections. 

The time when America was settled was the era when 
pewter ware had begun to take the place of wooden 
ware for table use, just as the time of the Revolutionary 
War marked the victory of porcelain over pewter. 
Wooden trenchers were used upon the table for many 
years by the colonists. A Connecticut deacon was re- 
buked for his pride and ambition because bis family ate 
from round dishes instead of square trenchers, as did his 
neighbors. He apologized for his assumption of high 
fashion, and explained that he had been a wood-turner, 
and so thought he might use his round plates, since he 
had made them so cheaply, without assuming too offen- 
sive an appearance of inordinate luxury. As late as 
1675 the trade of dish-turner was followed in New Jersey. 

The trade of pewterer was a very respectable and in- 
fluential one. The Guild of Pewterers in London was a 
very large and powerful body, and English pewterers 
came with other tradesmen at once to the Colonies. 
Richard Graves was a pewterer of Salem in 1639, and 
Henry Shrimpton, who died in Boston in 1666, made 
large quantities of pewter ware for the Massachusetts 
colonists. The pewterers rapidly increased in numbers 
until the War of Independence, when, of course, the in- 
creasing importation of Oriental and English china and 
stoneware destroyed their trade. 

Ata very early date all well-to-do colonists had plenty 
of *‘ latten ware,” which was brass. and also plenty of 
pewter All kinds of household utensils were made of 
this latter metal; even ‘‘ pewter bottles, pints and 
quarts,” were upon a list of goods to be sent from Eng- 
land to the Massachusetts Colony in 1629. I have never 
seen an old pewter bottle, even in a collection or mu- 
seum, and they must soon have been superseded by 
glass. 

Pewter ‘“‘ cans for beer, cyder and metheglin” were in 
every household; pewter mugs and pewter “‘ dram-cups 
with funnels”; pewter ‘ basons,” cisterns and ewers 
graced the *‘ parlour,” which contained the best state 
bed. Pewter candlesticks held the home-made candl:s 
of tallow and bayberry or the fragrant wax candles 
made from the wax myrtle berry. ‘* Savealls,” too, 
were of pewter and iron. ‘‘Savealls” were the little 
round frames with wire points which held up the last 
short ends of candles for our frugal ancestors. 

Salt-cellars and spoons were of pewter, while extreme- 
ly elegant people had spoons of “ alchymy,” a metal 
composed of pan brass and arsenicum. Forks were 
unknown, and fingers played an important part in serv- 
ing and eating at the table. A lady traveler in 1704 
spoke with much scorn of Connecticut people, because 
they allowed their Negro slaves to sit and eat at the 
same table with themselves, because “into the great 
dish goes the black hoof as often as the white hand.” 

Pewter porringers of every size were much prized. 
Une family in 1660 had seven porringers, while another 
housewife was proud of owning nine. The smaller por- 
ringers were called ‘‘ posnets,” a word now obsolete. 
Posnet was derived from a Welsh word, posned, a little 
round dish, In these posnets posset was served, and 
they were also used as pap bowls for infants. These 











porringers, when not in use, were hung on the edge of 
the dresser shelf. As Swift wrote: 
“The porringers that in a row 
Hang high and made a glittering show.” 

Plates and platters were much valued. Governor 
Bradford, of Massachusetts, left to his heirs fourteen 
pewter dishes and thirteen platters, three Jarge plates 
and three small ones, one pewter candlestick and one 
pewter bottle—a most luxurious and elaborate house- 
hold outfit. Gov. Benedict Arnold, of Rhode Island, 
bequeathed his pewter plates and dishes in the same list 
and with as much minuteness of description as his sil- 
ver tankards and bowls, and the humble pewter was as 
elaborately lettered and marked as was his silver. Miles 
Standish left sixteen pewter dishes and twelve wooden 
trenchers, 

Pewter was not thought to be too base a metal to use 
for communion services. In 1729 the First Church of 
Hanover, Mass., bought and used for years a full com- 
munion service and christening basin of pewter; and 
the old pieces are still preserved by the church as relics. 

These pewter dishes and plates were a source of great 
pride to every colonial housekeeper, and much time and 
labor was devoted to polishing them till they shone like 
fine silver, and dingy pewter was fairly counted a dis- 
grace. The most accomplished gentlewan in Virginia, 
of his time, gave it as a positive rule, in 1728, that 
‘‘Pewter Bright” was the sign of a good housewife. 
Addison wrote: ‘‘The eye of the mistress made the 
pewter shine,” and American housewifery always fol- 
lowed English rules. 

The earliest mention of china in America, which I 
have chanced to see in my reading, was in the inventory 
of the possessions of President Davenport, of Harvard 
College, who died in 1670. He left plate valued at fifty 
pounds, pewter and tin-ware at twenty pounds, and 
‘‘cheny and earthen-ware” valued at five pounds. 
This was a very large amount for the times, and, indeed, 
a century later, in Revolutionary times but few fami- 
lies owned as much china. In the inven'vries of house- 
hold goods destroyed by the troops in Delaware and New 
Jersey, in * 76,” but little porcelain or earthenware is 
found. These inventories were made out with great 
care, and are full of detail, for the despoiled owners 
expected full indemnity from the Government; and they 
are faithful records of the household possessions of well- 
to-do people at that time. 

Tho the New Jersey farmers owned great quantities 
of rich and luxurious clothing, good furniture, and 
plenty of provisions and wine, but few families pos- 
sessed more than three china teacups and saucers, a 
‘‘chayney teapot,’ or two or three delft plates. <A 
few pieces of salt-glazed or tortoise-shell wares were 
sometimes owned, but pewter abounded everxwhere 
and in every form. 

The great number of picces of pewter tableware still 
found in New England country bomes would alone 
prove to how recent a date these pewter utensils were 
universally used there. The number would doubtless 
be much larger if it were not considered by metal- 
workers that new pewter is of much better substance, 
if the metals composing it are combin¢d with a certain 
amount of old pewter. Hence old pewter always has 
commanded a good price, and many fine o'd specimens 
have been melted upto mold over again for the mod- 
ern uses of printers and lapidaries. 

In some old country homes, however, either lack of, 
money, or the power of habit, or the strong love of 
ancient articles and associations, has caused the preser- 
vation of the old pewter utensils, and they now form the 
cherished ornaments of the kitchen and dining-room. In 
the lovely old town of Shrewsbury, which stands so high 
on Massachusetts hills that the railroad has never ap- 
proached its lonely beauty, there stands, on the edge of 
the ‘‘Common,” ap old house, in which everything that 
is good and old has been preserved, just as it was when 
the house was built in the year 1779. 

The old fireplaces have cranes and iron ‘“ dogs,” and 
are festooned with ears of yellow seed corn, while by 
the chimney sides are hung old-fashioned brooms of 
peeled birch. These brooms are made of birch twigs 
carefully peeled, and tied with hempen twine on a strong 
handle; and many a farmer’s boy, years ago, earned bis 
first spending money by making them, for six cents 
apiece, for the country stores. Old settles, chairs and 
tables stand on the white scoured floors; and in the 
‘‘ living-room” is a piece of furniture seldom seen in 
New England, tho common enough in Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey in olden times—a “ slaw- 
bank.” The word is a corruption of sloap bancke, or 
sleeping-bench, and the slawbank was the great-grand- 
father of our modern “cabinet folding-bed.” At one 
end of the room are doors apparently opening into cup- 
boards, which upon being swung wide open disclose the 
oblong frame of a bed with a network of ropes to serve 
as springs. 

This bed frame is fastened at one end to the wall with 
heavy hinges, and in old times was hooked up against 
the wall in the daytime, and at night was lowered to a 
horizontal position and supported on heavy wooden 
turned legs, which fitted into sockets in the frame; and 
it was thus ready for use. This bed is still kept ‘‘ made 
up.” as of old, with hand-spun linen sheets, hand-woven 


* flannel sheets,” a “rising sun” patchwork quilt, and 
a 
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_blue and white woolen bedspread. It was upon such a 
ved as this that Thomas Jefferson always slept in his 
great house at Monticello, 

But in the dining-room and kitchen of this-old Shrews- 
bury homestead are the greatest treasures—corner cup- 
boards and shallow dressers full of old pewter dishes, 
which greet their owner with “shining morning faces” 
at breakfast, and reflect in a hundred silvery disks the 
goodly cheer on his table at midday and night. Round 
plats and p'atters are there of every size, up to the 
great round shield, on which was placed of old the 
roasted pig, or enormous Thanksgiving turkey. All are 
round, for oval platters seemed to be then unknown. 

The deep bowls, in which vegetables were served, 
stand there in ‘ nests” of various sizes. Teapots, too, 
and cream pitchers and sugar bowls or “sugar box+s,” 
but no pewter teacups. I believe the little handleless 
teacups were among the earliest pieces of porcelain im- 
ported from China, and were often used when the rest 
of the ‘tea equipage” was of pewter. Little pewter 
salt-cellars, mustard-pots, flip-mugs and sirup-cups are 
interspersed among the larger pieces on the dresser. 

Some of these articles are marked witn ini ials and 
dates, not engraved, but stamped, as with a die, J. S. 
and B. K., 1769. Doubtless these were wedding gifts, 
and I doubt not that a set of shining pewter plates and 
platters was as graceful and welcome a gift to Betsey 
Sumner, in 1769, as is a set of Royal Worcester por- 
celain to her great-granddaughter Elsie or Bessie, in 
1891. 

Some of the teapots are really beautiful in shape, and 
are decorated with a quaint engraved design of leaves 
and round flowers. Toese were undoubtediy of Dutch 
manufacture, and are identical in shape and ornamenta- 
tion with teapots authentically known to have been im- 
ported from Holland. These engraved teapots were 
probably used only for company “tea drinkings” and 
such state occasions, and thus the engraving on the soft 
metal was not worn by daily use. 

Pewter spoons, too, are there in every size, tho Betsey 
Sumner surely had silver teaspoons, for were they not 
inherited from her by her son, the old parson? As these 
pewter spoons were liable to be quickly bent, worn or 
broken, every thrifty household had its various sized 
spoon molds of heavy metal, into which the melted 
pewter was poured and came out as good as new, or, 
according to the apparent law of pewter, better than 
new. Button molds, too, were common enough, con- 
taining deep holes to form half a dozen buttons at once. 
And perhaps Betsey Sumner turned her old spoons into 
buttons to adorn John’s coat and polished them until 
they shone like the silver and cut-steel buttons of the 
french Court, 

Many of the pewter articles in this colonial homestead 
have had recently engraved upon the underside various 
commemorative dates, and the names of past owners, 
and the outlines of any eventful story connected with 
the dish, if story there fortunately be remembered to 
tell, for doubtless every piece had some association or 
history to make it interesting, were it only known. And 
1 wish it could be impressed upon every owner of pew- 
ter plate or porringer, who knows by tradition the story 
of his old relic, to ‘have the statement engraved now 
upon the back of the piece, for in one generation even 
these facts are forgotten, and the article is rendered 
valuelss as an historic record. 

In a great brick house in the northern part of Massa- 
chusetts, { found the most beautiful set of pewter por- 
ringers that | have ever seen. The house was modeled 
from an English manor house, and contained room after 
room wainscoted with fluted columns, while over every 
dvor and mantel were carved ‘‘ sunbursts.” There were 
three great unused kitchens, three winding staircases 
with square landings, and many bedrooms and parlors, 
all nearly empty of furniture, squalid and untidy. 

The young woman who greeted us at the door we 
inferred to be the daughter of thé forlorn, dejected old 
man, who sat in one of the smaller rooms, smoking a 
pipe; but she proved to be his wife. She had married 
her aged kusband in order 10 come to this lonely home 
to live, and thus be able to nurse his only daughter, her 
school friend, through a Jong and fatal illness, consump- 
tion; certainly an example of touching and self-sacri- 
ficing devotior. 

We found in a closet in one of the deserted rooms, a 
perfect tangle of old pewter ware, bent, battered, half- 
melted and a few whole and good pieces; two fine tank- 
ards, one engraved flip-mug, a queer-shaped lamp, a 
teapot and three bowls. It was a wonder that these had 
escaped the eye of the omnipresent and omnivorous 
‘* tin-peddler,’’ who always and gladly buys old pewter; 
but the isolated and lonely site of the house, on the top 
of so high a hill, had doubtless been the means of pre- 
serving these unseen, until our prowling habits dis- 
covered them. 

The tankards had been brought over to America by 
an English ancestor, and one bore the deep impress of 
the figures 1720; and I see no reason to doubt that it was 
a date—the date of its manufacture. From under balf-a- 
dozen flower-pots, containing sickly geraniums, we res- 
cued as many shallow pewter plates,and added them tothe 
dingy pile of old metal. The old man eagerly consented 
to sell all these old pieces of pewter; but when we 
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hornet-inhabited parlor, and spied upon the high mantel 
shelf a row of pewter porringers, he walked out of the 
room without even answering our request to purchase 
them. The wife softly drawled, in her nasal voice: 
‘*He won’t cell ’em, They were hers—she used to make 
mud-pies in "em when she was little.” And pretty 
playthings they must have been—fifteen dear littie 
shallow pewter porringers and ‘“ posnets,” with flat, 
pierced handles, ranging in size from one large enough 
to hold a pint, to a true doll’s porringer, an inch and a 
balf in diameter. They were full of little colored peb- 
bles and shells, dried seeds and old beads, perhaps just 
as ** she” had last played with them. Other and more 
distant memories, too, may have clung to these old por- 
ringers— of days when the old man was a boy, and took 
his *‘ li:tle porringer” and ate his supper of brcad and 
milk f:om it; and, perhaps, in still more distant years, 
when the old man was a baby, his mother had had 
served to her, in one of these old porringers, ber ‘‘ dish 
of caudle,” that rich mixture of eggs, spices, bread, 
milk and wine, which was thought years ago to be the 
proper diet for sick persons. 
lhe camp service used by General Washington in the 
Revolutionary War was of pewter; and it is very doubt- 
ful whetber Martha Washington had much china until 
after the presentation to her of the *‘ Cincinnati dinner 
service,” and the Sevres tea-set by the French officers. 
In all the elaborate and long orders for all kinds of Eng- 
lish goods and productions which George Washington 
sent abroad before the Revolutionary War, there is no 
mention of china or crockery ware; and doubtless pew- 
ter was used on his dinner table, with what little salt 
glazed stoneware or Oriental china he chanced to pos 
sess, as it was on the table of every other American of 
modera e wealth at that date. 
Even to a day well within the remembrance of many 
now living round pewter meat platters were used in 
farmhouses, long after the other pewter dishes had 
vanished ; for it does not dull a carving-knife to cut 
upon pewter as it does upon porcelain or crockery, and 
old farmers cling stubbornly to usages and articles that 
they are acquainted with; and no *‘ boiled dinner” ever 
cou d taste quite the same to them unless all heaped 
together on a great sbining pewter platter. 
Another pewter piece often found, and often still 
used, is the ho.-water jug with its wicker-covered han- 
dle. This was brought every night, in colonial and 
Revolutionary times, well filled with bviling water, to 
the masier of the house, for him to mix the hot apple 
toddy or sangaree for the members of his household, 
who drank their sbare out of pewter cups or heavy 
greenish glasses. 1 know of two of these pewter jugs 
which have been in nearly daily use for certainly forty 
years (tho in the more temperate vocation of hot-water 
jugs to carry shaving water to the bedrooms), and stiil 
retain, sound and firm, the old wicker coverings on the 
handles, which may have been woven upon them a hun- 
dred years ago. Truly our grandfathers made things 
for use, not for sale. ; 
Strange hiding-places have these old forsaken and 
forgotten pewter dishes. They lurk in tall and narrow 
cupboards by the side of old chimneys, or in sbort and 
deep cupboards over the mantel. They lie in disused 
fireplaces, hidden from view by gaudy modern fire- 
boards. They are at the very bottom of deep boxes 
under wide window-seats, and are shoved under the 
dusty eaves of dark attic-lofts, On the highest pantry 
shelves, under cellar stairs, in old painted sea-chests, in 
the woodhous22 are they found. And from the floor of 
hen houses have they been rescued, where they have 
long been ignominiously trodden underfoot by high- 
stepping and imperious fowl. 
Let us take them from these obscure corners, and pre- 
serve them with care, for tho they have no intrinsic 
value like silver, no brilliancy like glass, no beauty of 
color or design like china, they are still worthy our in- 
terest and attention, for they were the first tableware 
used by our ancestors. We area young nation of few 
years and few relics, let us then reverentially preserve 
the old pewter plates and platters, remembering that 
these simple dishes of inexpensive metal illustrate the 
frugal home-life of the men and women who were the 
founders of our great American Republic. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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FOREIGNISM AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


BY THE REV. JOHN CONWAY, 
EpIToR OF THE *“‘ NORTHWESTERN CHRONICLE.”’ 











IN view of the recent efforts made by foreigners to con- 
trol ecclesiastical appointments in ‘the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country a glance at similar attempts in 
the past may not be without a useful lesson, Ireland 
and France tried to rule this country ecclesiastically on 
more than one occasion. Nor were the efforts of the med- 
dlesome ecclesiastics of those countries always based 
upon the principle of promoting Christianity in the 
United States. The motives seem to have been twofold: 
first, to secure priestly promotion for some of their 
clerics; secondly, to rid themselves of some ecclesias- 
tics, whom, for one reason or another, it was desirable 
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dence of a lack of appreciation of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America on the part of foreign ecclesiastics, 
Not many years ago a current phrase in foreign semi- 
naries was “‘ any one is good enough for the American 
mission.” 

It is quite possible that the men who tried to 
direct our Christianity from Ireland or from France in 
those days had good intentions; it is equally possible 
that Herr Cahensly, Herr von Schloezer, M. Mercier, 
Sgr. Valpilandi, and the others of to-day have similarly 
good intentions. The intention is one of the sources 
from which an act derives its morality, and may help to 
justify one before God, but no sane man would think of 
setting up a good intention as an offset to the most dam- 
aging stupidities. 

The beginning of this fereign interference is some- 
what obscured. It seems to have been commenced 
about the year 1788, In the July of that year, a certain 
Rev. Mr. Thorp wrote to the Rev. John Carroll, after- 
ward Archbishop of Baltimore, as follows: 

“*T have been assured that in the first period of your re- 
public, and before the state of religion and religious priests 
actually in it was known here as fully as at present, an 
Irish clergyman was invited to go thither in quality of 
Superior General of the Mission, with a salary of 300 
Roman crowns. The person had distinguished himself by 
his activity against the Jesuits, by whom he had been edu- 
cated and much favored; but on this occasion he declined 
quitting his own country on so distant an errand.” 

From this it appears that the priest referred to was one 
actually living in Ireland, and the proposal to nominate 
him must have come from men of influence in that 
country. A few historical facts, about whose ‘certainty 
there is no room for cavil, will help to show how history 
tries to repeat itself in this unfortunate question of for- 
eignism in the Roman Catholic Church in America, 
When, in the early part of this century, the episcopal 
Sees of New York and Philadelphia were erected, Chris- 
tian courtesy and good judgment would seem to require 
that Bishop Carroll, the patriot prelate of the oldest 
episcopal see in this country, be seriously consulted as 
to the candidates for the miters of the new dioceses, 
Bishop Carroll found the Irish bishops working strenu- 
ously against him, He succeeded, however, in having 
Father Egan appcinted Bishop of Philadelpbia; but they 
succeeded in having the Rev. Luke Consanen, O.S.D., 
who never came here, and, afterward, the Rev. John 
Connolly, 0.S.D., appointed to the See of New York. 
The Irish bishops were carrying out the principle pro- 
moveatur ut amoveatur. They feared the appointment 
of any member of a religious order to a See in Ireland. 
There was a well-defined policy in this. What is known 
in Irish history as the veg Question was under consid- 
eration. Its object was to give a passive voice—more 
likely an active one—to England in the nomination of 
Roman Catholic bishops for Ireland. Many of the 
Irish bishops, influenced by collegiate training and by 
motives of expediency, were in favor of the Veto, They 
feared the appointment to their ranks of men from the 
regular clergy, who were likely to oppose the Veto. 
These men had to be disposed of in some other way. It 
is somewhat humiliating for the Irish people to think 
that their bishops were so pro-British; but they were, 
and continued to be so, with few exceptions, until the 
death of Cardinal Cullen. 

Richmond in Virginia, was made an episcopal See 
without a single word having been said to Archbishop 
Maréchal of Baltimore to whose diocese Richmond be- 
longed. In his life of Bishop Doyle, of Kildare and 
Leighlin, the famous ‘J. K. L.,” Mr. W. B, Fitzpatrick 
tells what influences were at work to get the new See of 
Richmond established and to bave a Father Kelly, an 
Irish priest living in Ireland, appointed as its first bishop. 
An Irish Augustinian, acting in Rome for the Irish 
bishops, procured Bishop Kelly’s appointment. The same 
influence, securcd the appointment of Vicar-general 
Conwell, of Armagh, as Bishop of Philadelphia. That 
both were must successful failures as they deserved to 
be may be seen from a glance through their biographies 
as given by Dr. John Gilmary Shea in his ‘‘ History of 
the Catholic Church in the United States.” These two 
men, coming to be bishops in America over Americans, 
actually took the oath of allegiance to the British crown 
on the day of their consecration. 

A like influenee was brought to bear upon Rome in 
raising Bishop England from the pastorate of a country 
parish, in Cork, to the bishopric of Charleston, in South 
Carolina. Bishop England was not in favor with the 
British Government. This may have been the reason 
why the pro-British bishops were anxious to have him 
sent out of tte countrys But Bishop England was a 
man of exceptional ubility and of generous Caristian- 
ity. He refused to take the oath of allegiance to the 
British Government, and on the morning of his conse- 
cration he said that if the oath were insisted upon he 
would seek consecration elsewhere; he declared that he 
would become an American citizen as soon as he could. 
His was the only foreign appointment which was not 
injurious to Christianity in the United States. A para- 
graph from the history of the toreign interference of 
that day reads like one of the dispatches revealing the 
Luzerne conspiracy. Then as now some few priests 
took part in the foreignizing scheme. The chief among 
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Dr. John Gilmary Shea describes the exertions of the 
first-named gentleman in this way: 

‘‘Gallagher meanwhile, by a pamphlet, exerted himself 
to maintain discord, and yet he won such support in Eu- 
rope that his word weighed more at Rome than that of 
Archbishop Maréchal.” (‘* History of the Catholic Church 
in the United States,” Vol. ITI, page 55.) 

In page 57 of the same volume, referring to the inter- 
ference of officious laymen and of foreign ecclesiastics: 
the same learned author writes: 

**It was a strange position of affairs, but the little knots 
of malcontent in Norfolk and Charleston actually 
through the Irish hierarchy, whose good faith they abused, 
and through Brown and his confederates at Rome, infiu- 
enced the action of the Propaganda, and, of course, not in 
the best interests of the Church in the United States. The 
Very Rev. John Kice, O. S. A., who possessed great influ- 
encein Rome, is said to have been the most active in this 
unjustifiable interference in the affairs of the Church in 
Awerica.”’ 

Unprincipled men on this side of the Atlantic in- 
duced the Irish bishops to carry their interference inthe 
affairs of the Catholic Church in America very far. So 
detrimental was it that Bishops Carroll and England 
found it necessary to protest against the action of the 
Irish prelates in language stronger even than that used 
by the representative American prelates of to-day. 

Nor were Ireland ard England the only countries 
which tried in days of old to dictate an ecclesiastical 
policy to the Catholics of the United States. France took 
an active part in the same work. After the War of the 
Revolution Frenchmen did all they could to have a 
French priest appointed bishop in this country. Barbé 
Marbois, the French Minister to the United States, con- 
cocted the scheme. The bishop was to be nominated 
by the King of France. What a pleasant thing it must 
have been for the Catholics of this country to have their 
bishops appointed by a French king! It is even more 
galling to see Premier Mercier, of Quebec, trying to in- 
fluence Rome to appoint a Canadian to the See of Og- 
densburg in the Empire State of New York, Benjamin 
Franklin was Minister to France at the time that the 
project of Gallic ecclesiasticism was being pushed. Not 
realizing what it meant he lent himself to it at first; 
but having been reminded of the Rev. John Carroll, the 
patriot priest of Maryland, he thought that an American 
priest of good ability, of great zeal, and of unquestioned 
patriotism, would be a better man for the United Siates 
than a Frenchman, who would probably reside in Paris 
and watch the destinies of Christianity in America from 
that gay capital. Dr. Carroll was appointed after two 
years. But in 1790 the French succeeded in having their 
man appointed Prefect Apoggolic of Gallipolis, in Ono, 
This man was Dom Peter Joseph D.dier, a monk of the 
Order of St. Benedict. Before his appointment he had 
been procurator of the famous abbey of St. Denis, near 
Paris. He met with even less success than Bishops 
Kelly and Conwell, the Irish appointees. Poor Didier, 
arriving with a party of immigrants who found them- 
selves victims of land speculators, became disheartened 
and hastened to St. Louis, where he become an average 
parish priest, 


The movement among some Germans to-day is only a 


repetition of the deplorable past as managed by the 
Irish, the English and the French, The most active 
men in favor of the present movement are some German 
priests and some German journalists, Their occupation in 
this country wouid be gone if the foreignism of Germany 
were to disappear. The society which fosters foreign- 
ism most is the clerical unionknown as the Deutscher- 
Americanischer, Priester Verein. Intrigues for the 
advancement of foreignism were in existence even be- 
fore the establishment of this clerical union: for in 1884 
a petition signed by eighty-two German priests was sent 
to the Propaganda, asking its protection for German 
interests in the United States. The establishment of 
the Deutscher Priester Verein gave new lifeto the 
movement, It has been fruitful in evil since its 
organization. 

An example will show its spirit. When Archbishop 
Ireland, of St. Paul, and Bishop Keane, of the Catholic 
University, were in Rome in 1886, they found the Rev. 
Mr. Abbelen, of Milwaukee, there actively engaged in 
the work of maligning the American hierarchy. The 
Verein was not then formally organized, but the men 
who sent Father Abbelen on his unchristian mission 
are now the leading spirits of the Deutscher Priester 
Verein, This unfortunate society has called forth, and 
in a sense made necessary another, that of the English- 
speaking clergy in Wisconsin. Thus clerical unions 
spread, racial prejudices are developed, and Mr. Inger- 
soll and his followers can say, with cutting derision, 
‘* See how these Christians love one another.” 

These clerical unions impair the spirit of unity, pre- 
vent people from getting into harmony with their sur- 
roundings, and stop that gradual Americanization 
which the best interests of Christianity demand. 

The boldest step ever yet taken to advance foreignism 
is that of the Luzerne conspirators, as they are called. 
Mr. Cahensly, Premier Mercier, Signor Valpilandi and 
Herr von Schloezer are not the prime movers in the 
plot. They do not seriously ask for bishops with sepa- 
rate jurisdiction in the same territory such as obtains in 
parts of the Orient; they do look for a preponderance 
in the Catholic episcopate of America. They base their 





claim, not upon ability and merit, but upon the number 
of foreigners who come here. There is no effort made 
to exclude foreign-born citizens as such from epis- 
copal honors in the United States, but they have no 
right to look for recognition because they are foreign- 
born. This country must not be treated as tho she had 
no national autonomy. The Catholic Church must not 
be used to make Wisconsin a German province, or New 
England a Canadian settlement, or the Rocky Mountain 
region a Spanish possession, or Pennsylvania a mere 
camping ground for Huns. If foreigners are to have 
bishops of their own races on the mere ground that they 
are foreigners, what a motley sight would be presented 
to the view! Poles, Bohemians, Irish, English, Scotch, 
Huns, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, Swiss, Syrians, 
Negroes, Dutcb, Indians, etc., could all ask with equal 
right that their races be represented in the Roman Cath- 
olic episcopate of this country. Then the question, 
Where is the Catholic Church of America? will die with- 
out even an echo on the noisy shores of racial confusion. 

A vast deal of misrepresentation has been indulged in 
since the commencement of this lamentable scheme. 
The grossest and most persistent misrepresentation has 
been when they insist that the contest is one between 
Germans and Irish. They continue to call all Catho- 
lics speaking the vernacular Irish Catholics; they call 
all churches of English-speaking Catholics Irish 
churches; all schools where English is the ordinary lan- 
guage Irish echools; all convents where the mother 
tongue of the sisters is the language of the United 
States Irish convents. And yet it is clear to any ob- 
server that the real contest is between the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in America and foreignism from -whatever 
source it may come. 

Mr. Cahensly and the Machiavellian men who co-oper- 
ate with him have interested European countries in 
their work. Austria, Italy, Spain and Canada are all 
interested as well as Germany, tho not to the same 
extent. It looks very like a scramble among foreigners 
for ecclesiastical spoils such as has taken place in the 
Dark Continent for civil plunder. 

Mr. Cahensly has also added a State reason. Hesays. 
‘* 1f the Holy See can be induced toappointa large num- 
ber of German clergymen as bishops in the United 
States, the German influence across the Atlantic will be 
vastly increased, and will redound directly tothe growth 
of the home German Government in American affairs.” 
State aid or State interference of any kind has never 
been productive of good for Christianity. The history 
of the Orient shows how destructive of Christianity it has 
been that ‘‘ His Most Catholic Majesty,” the King of 
Spain, has had a voice in the appointment of bishops 
there. As Mr. Cahensly has invoked the aid of the sec- 
ular arm by getting Germany to use its influence at the 
Vatican and promising as a reward increased German 
influence in this country, perhaps the United States 
might have something to say in the way of protecting 
itself against an obnoxious foreignism. 

Sr. Pavu., MINN. 
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WHERE THE FAULT LIES. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











THE short-story—I insert the hyphen to indicate that 
I mean not a short long story, nor yet a diminutive 
novelet—is made almost to perfection by the best 
French writers. This is so universally admitted by 
critics that it may be worth while to inquire into the 
facts with a view to discovering the recipe by which 
these writers work. 

A friend of the present writer, at a public dinner not 
long ago, gave it as his opinion that the larger part of 
the effectiveness of the French short-story is produced 
by the peculiar flexibility of the French language. 
There is something in this; but it cannot account for 
everything. Indeed, I do not join those who claim that 
English falls short of French as a medium for story- 
telling. A comparison of the two languages shows 
clearly to me that where one has the advantage in con- 
ciseness and flexibility, the other has greater word- 
riches and finer qualities out of which to draw the 
more effective, if more elusive elements of style, or, 
more properly speaking, diction. In our language, we 
can almost sing in prose; but even in verse the French 
is not highly musical, lacking as it does freedom of 
syllabic emphasis. 

The short-story, which should probably never exceed 
the length of three thousand words, but which we will 
limit between fifteen hundred and four thousand words, 
can be, I think, written as well in English as in French. 
The trouble is not in language difference, nor does the 
writer of English labor under any restraint that cannot 
be cast off. Our disadvantage lies in an acquired habit 
of prolixity joined to a passion for excessive decoration. 

Take up any magazine, American or English, and 
turn to the short-story. You are pretty sure to find one 
worth reading, now and then there is one showing the 
work of genius; but the defect common to all is an over- 
flow of words. This fault does not seem to come out of 
any love of mere redundency or overstatement; but 
we feel as we read that the writeris afraid of his readers; 
that he dreads falling short of satisfactory expression. 
The Frenchman has perfect confidence in the imagina- 
tion of his audience; he does not feel compelled to ex- 








plain and analyze and make, special bodily profert of his 
meanings; nor does he decorate for mere decoration’s 
sake. 

It is not fair, however, to jay all the blame of this 
inartistic generosity of phrasing to the wfiters only; for 
the editor must in our day be taken into the account, as 
he controls in a large degree the selection of what is to 
be printed. Writers watch the magazines and journals 
nowadays with anxious eyes, and voluntarily or invol- 
untarily fall into a way of driving at the standard of 
work therein approved. 

A close study of American magazine short-stories has 
led me to believe that our American method of story- 
making has been in a measure forced upon our writers, 
It is rarely .that we find one of these _ short-stories 
containing fewer than from four to seven thousand 
words. Yet how many of them could be made more 
forcible, more compactly dramatic and more strikingly 
picturesque—in a word, more like the best French 
examples—by a severe pruning, may be seen almost at 
aglance. Analysis, analysis, analysis, we might say, is 
so heaped and reheaped upon itself, and description is 
so added to description that the heart of the story, no 
matter how strong, is scarcely able to thrill the mass 
with its beating. 

But it cannot be denied that our stories fall below 
those of the best French writers at the point of dramatic 
purport; the story, the informing conception, has less 
of form, far less of organic life in the American exam- 
ples. We take aside view of our subject, and make a 
study rather thanastory. The Frenchman looks his 
object in the face; we sketch all round ours, and often 
end by making the entourage of more significance than 
the picture. We have been told that there are no new 
stories to be written, and we accept the statement as 
true. The Frenchman knows better and does better. 

Not long agoa young person of delightfully enthu- 
siastic temperament, sent me a copy of a sensational 
journal containing a short story: 

** Hear is a better story,’’ wrote this charming, but here 
nameless individual, ‘‘ which is better than anything in 
any magazine of the past five years. Read it and tell me 
why none of our famous writers can write genuine, old- 
fashioned, downright stories—tell me why our great maga- 
zines don’t print this sort of thing, but must go on forever 
giving us the same old waffles and molasses that * * * * 
invented twenty years ago and has been stuffing us with 
ever since.” 

Where I have set the stars my correspondent used the 
name of a famous American. 

Now the story mentioned was crudely told; it could 
not have been used in a first-class publication without 
great changes of both diction and style; but the genuine- 
ness of the invention, the dramatic discovery, the 
organism was there, with a freshness in it and a sug- 
gestiveness quite engaging, almost haunting. What a 
success a Frenchman would have made with such a bit 
of original dramatic style! If, however, the subject had 
come to one of our most accomplished writers of so- 
called short-stories, it is safe to say that it would have 
been diluted so as to cover a great number of magazine 
pages. This dilution has its charm, which seems to have 
captivated our editors and critica, despite their con- 
sciousness of its fatal effect on the substance of art. 
Indeed, I find my sympathies upbraiding me when I set 
some one of our best American short-story writers below 
Maupassant, for example, who so often chooses evil 
subjects; but Maupassant does not pad his work, he 
does not expand his diction to a verbal'gas, nor does he 
try to make a story out of nothing. First of all he has 
a story to tell, then he tells it swiftly, directly, dramat 
ically. The picture is adequately framed, but the frame 
-is not the chief attraction. 

The habit of dallying with details instead of setting 
them one by one with a clever stroke, has developed in 
the case of our short-story makers to such a degree that 
we have come to expect mosaic studies where we ought 
to have fine free-hand sketches. This is curiously in 
contrast with American tendencies in every other 
region of letters, where conden:asion is the password. 

The school of New England short-story writers, ad- 
mirable as in many respects it is, has set the pace for 
all comers in this play-with-nothing-and-make-it-pretty 
field of production. I dodge the responsibility of men- 
tioning names in this connection, because certain of the 
New England writers whu would come in for reproval 
are so charming despite the one great fault that criticism 
would appear brutal. It must not be denied, at all 
events, that New England short-stories are long, well 
written, loaded with details, and are mostly about 
nothing in particular, if we leave out the old maids, the 
sunbonnets and the dreary landscapes. I should be glad 
to note some exceptions that arise in my memory; but I 
take the rule as proven without these. We all know 
that the New England short-story invariably begins 
with a conversation in a tidy yet comfortless kitchen and 
ends with a glimpse of a bleak, snow-covered 
graveyard. What lies between these limits either 
smells of the kitchen or hints of the grave. The 
details, ornamented with funereal humor and rustic 
dreariness are so multiplied and ‘‘ watered,” to 
borrew a phrase from the brokers, that we forget what 
the main subject is. And yet the typical New England 
short-story has superlatively good qualities, not as a 


story, but rather as an essay in which diction rises al-: 
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most to perfection of finish, and wherein a subtly en- 
gaging sense of subdued color and of refined shades of 
human sympathy is the prevailing note of distinction. 
This attempt to make the short-story a diminutive of the 
analytical realistic novel exaggerates the defects of real- 
ism and reduces the power of romance to its lowest 
term. The French masters know how to distinguish 
vetween a study and a story; but our New England 
masters do not know that there are any more stories to 
tell; they have fallen back on sunbonnets and kitchen 
conversation. 

Our story-tellers of the South and West—I wince be- 
cause I am-a humble one of these—are down for just as 
much censure as their New England contemporaries. 
The Southern story has the Negro, the cracker and the 
creole diluted in all conceivable manners, while the 
Western story has the miner and the cowboy to ring 
the changes on; but even the romantic Southerner and 
the dashing Westerner has forgotten that a story must 
be a story, not a mere local color-sketch diffused as if 
by a concave lens. 

Tragedy, comedy, melodrama or farce, must move 
rapidly, directly and certainly in the short-story. The 
surprise is weakened by every artificial delay—only the 
suspense of absolute art can contribute to the perfect re- 
sult. In certain of our Southern stories, where, in the 
choice of dramatic materials, there is a fair approach 
toward the French insight, the product is weakened al- 
most to insipidity by a somewhat grandiose imitation of 
the New England method. The same may be said of 
our Western short-stories; they are written with an eye 
to Eastern approval. It is understood that genuine 
short-stories, stories in which the story is the main 
thing, are not wanted by Eastern editors and publishers, 
save when these stories are translated from the French, 
It is understood that critics in America will condemn 
out of hand every effort of an American writer to make 
a terse, straightforward short-story for the story’s sake; 
but it is known that they will praise without stint the 
same thing when done by a Frenchman. Here is the 
real secret of our trouble. Our story-writers are men 
and women of genius, they are, some of them, the 
peers of the French masters; but they are handicapped 
by a demand manufactured chiefly by editors, publish- 
ers and critics. As for American readers, they want 
stories, stories with stories told in them; they do not 
care for this dilettanteish dabbling in word water-colors 
which our story-writers are compelled to practice for 
bread. 
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A BARBAROUS EDICT AND ITS ABOLITION. 


BY MOSES OPPENHEIMER, 








THE persecution of the Jews in Russia has aroused 
such an interest in the history of that in so many re- 
spects remarkable race, that the publication of certain 
facts relating to the Jews in Bavaria may now be oppor- 
tune, 

It is estimated that in the earlier part of the present 
century, up to 1860, nearly 30,000 Hebrews emigrated 
from Bavaria to the United States, where they became 
industrious and mostly successful citizens. Many of 
the old established Jewish business enterprises, not only 
in New York, but all over the country, were originally 
founded by those Bavarian Jews. 

In a great many cases old families cut loose from 
their old moorings to settle in the New World. Tne 
young men would come first, settle down, and, becom- 
ing prosperous send generally for their brothers and 
sisters to join them. All the children having thus 
crossed the Atlantic, they would finally induce their old 
parents to come over, too, and spend the rest of their 
days in the bosom of the re-united family. In the com- 
munity where the writer was born, no less than three 
Jewish families, out of a congregation of fifteen house- 
holds, emigrated in this way. 

Such aremarkable exodus was by no means without 
cause. Why so many Bavarian Jews were forced to 
seek refuge in the hospitable land of the Stars and the 
Stripes, will be the burden of my narrative. 

At the time when the influence of Napoleon I was at 
its climax, Bavaria was ruled over by King Maximilian 
I,a rather good-natured tut not over-intelligent mon- 
arch who left the care of state affairs to a favorite, 
Count Montgelas, his prime minister. The Count was 
in the habit of spending more than his income. He 
borrowed repeatedly considerable sums of money from 
wealthy Jews in Munich, and contracted a habit of for- 
getting to redeem his I. O. U. The creditors were afraid 
of pressing the all-powerful favorite too hard, but began 
to tighten their pursestrings against further demands. 
Finally, one day Montgelas tried to borrow teu thousand 
florins, but was refused by all the wealthier Munich 
Jews, Neither promises nor coaxings would avail. 
Then, with fire in his eyes, he said they would rue their 
treatment of him, 

Soon enough his threats materialized. He prepared a 
royal edict, apparently for the purpose of civilizing and 
educating the Jews in his master’s kingdom. This edict 
provided among other things that Jews should learn 
trades or agriculture, and should not be permitted to 
settle down and start households unless they had com- 
plied with the prescriptions of the reform edict. In 
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those days Bavaria had no constitutional government. 
The King’s will was the law of the land. Maximilian I 
was easily induced to sign his prime minister’s work 
without scrutiny. , 

But one of the sections of this edict—it has acquircd 
sinister fame among Bavarian Jews as the Edict of 1811 
—contained a clause whose importance was evidently 
overlooked bythe kind and careless monarch. This 
clause provided that the Jewish families in every Bava- 
rian community should be counted, and that records of 
such counts be filed. From the day of the Edict’s pro- 
mulgation, no Jew should be permitted to settle in any 
community where Jews had not heretofore lived, ex- 
cept by a special permit of the King. In communities 
where Jews already lived the authorities should not 
hereafter grant a marriage permit to a Jewish couple, 
unless the aggregate number of Jewish families remain- 
ed within the count of 1811. 

Soon enough the Bavarian Jews began to realize the 
weight of the new measure. The lower authorities were 
only two willing to take the cue from their superior. 
Young Hebrews who intended to marry and start a 
household were told to wait till the death of some head 
of an older family should vacate a place, or a matrikel, 
as the official vernacluar termed the Hebrew census, In 
maby cases young couples waited patiently year after 
year for theirchance, The writer knew personally a 
couple who were engaged for eleven years, before death 
made room for them to get married. And yet, in spite 
of such unnatural restraint, the sexual morality of the 
Bavarian Jews was of a remarkably high standard. 

The ill-will of the authorities became manifest even in 
cases where the infamous matrikel system furnished no 
pretext. My own father’s experience may serve as an 
illustration. His mother became a widow when he, her 
eldest son, wasa boy of fifteen. He bravely entered the 
battle of life, earning bread for his mother and a yourg- 
er brother and sister, by peddling dry goods in the sur- 
rounding villages. In his quiet, unassuming way he 
made up his mind to do his duty and remain single 
while his mother was alive. He saw his sister engaged 
and his younger brother happily married, while he still 
remained his mother’s support. Finally, my grand- 
mother passed away peacefully with a parting blessing 
for her dutiful son. Father was then thirty-five. When 
the year of mourning was over, he became engaged to a 
good and virtuous Jewish maiden of our town, who 
afterward became his devoted wife and the beloved 
and revered mother of his nine children. 

Father applied to the authorities for a permit to 
marry. He named as his future occupation that of a 
farmer, showing that he owned a house and sufficient 
land to keepafamily. Then the methods of the Cir- 
cumlocution office came into play. For two years and 
a half he was kept in suspense by all sorts of pretexts. 
He had to undergo a theoretical examination as to his 
knowledge of farming. Having passed it creditably, he 
had to demonstrate, before an official commission, that 
he could plow and do other farm work. Succeeding in 
that, also, he naturally expected t> meet no further ob- 
stacles, when the officials informed him that the mar- 
riage permit would not be granted unless he could show 
that he owned, besides his house and his land, a barn 
also, since without it he could not bea full-fledged 
farmer. 

That decision was aterrible blow tohim. He left the 
courthouse with a heavy heart, not knowing how to 
break tbe news to his confiding fiancée. As he went 
down the street with a sorrowful face he was hailed by 
a Christian fellow-townsman, old Dr. Dittmaier, a 
genial physician, who was also the owner of a large 
farm, ‘* What’s the news, Hirsch,” said the good doc- 
tor. ‘‘ Whea are you going to get married?” Tne doctor 
had always been kind to everybody, and so Father told 
him frankly about the new complication. ‘ Oh, you 
need a barn, in order to marry your Rachel?” laughed 
the doctor. ‘‘ I'll tell you what, I'll sell you my own.” 
And when Father told him he couldn’t afford to buy it, 
the good old doctor took him into his house and bade 
him be of goodcheer. ‘‘ Let me tell you what I will do. 
I sell you my farm, and we are going to have the deed 
duly recorded, and then they must grant you the mar- 
riage permit. When you have wedded your Rachel, 
you can deed the barn back to meagain. I shall pay all 
the expenses for the fun of beating those infernal offi- 
cials and of pleasing your good and patient Rachel. 
When she is your wife, they can’t take her away from 
you, can they, barn or no barn?” The doctor’s plan 
was successfully carried out, and the kind soul was one 
of the merriest guests atthe wedding. 

Such were the conditions under which the Jews of 
Bavaria lived from 1811 to 1860. Young men and young 
women, hampered and handicapped in every way, left 
for America, the land of freedom. There is no Jewish 
family in Bavaria, nowadays, but has near relations in 
this country. 

Finally in 1860, under the reign of the kind-hearted 
King Maximilian II, the father of the unfortunate Louis 
II, the hour had come for the abolition of the infamous 
Edict of 1811. The Pfordten ministry had been dismissed, 
after « long quarrel with the diet, with the King’s fam- 
ous words: ‘I want to be at peace with my people.” 
More liberal views prevailed in the Landtag as well as 
with the Government. Among the Hebrews, a move- 
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ment was started to petition the diet for the abolition 
ef the Edict of 1811,‘‘so that Bavarian Hebrews might 
be permitted to have a house and a hearth of their own 
in their native land.” Rabbi Seligman Baer Bamberger, 
of Wuerzburg, under whose tuition I then studied, was 
at the head of it. I copied the original draft of the peti- 
tion, so that it could be sent to the rabbis of other dis- 
tricts. Deputy Dr. Paur, of Augsburg, promised to take 
charge of the petition, in the Lower House. The humble 
prayer of the Jews found willing ears with the repre- 
sentatives of the Bavarian people. The King declared, 
through his ministry, that the Government would will- 
ingly grant the relief sought, if both houses of the legis- 
lature would give their consent. 

In the Lower House, the motion to grant the petition 
was passed by a vote of 136 to 4. In the Upper House, 
the stronghold of ail re-actionary tendencies, there was a 
hitch. The petition was referred to a committee which 
charged the young Prince Hohenlohr, afterward Prime 
Minister of Bavaria, and later on stattholter of Alsace- 
Lorraine, with making an elaborate report. The Prince 
had made up his mind to report for rejection of the peti- 
tion, when Dr, Arnheim, then the only Hebrew member 
of the Lower House,asked and obtained aninterview with 
him. He remainod with the Prince for half a day, dis- 
cussing the points at issue, and making sucha deep im- 
pression on the young statesman, that the latter tore up 
his prepared report and wrote another one, favoring the 
petition, 

Nevertheless, the opposition to the relief measure in 
the Upper House was very strong. All the royal princes, 
differing from King Maximilian, fought the peti- 
tion vigorously. So did the remnants of the feudal aris- 
tocracy, headed by the Counts Seinsheim and Reigers- 
berg. The tight grew hotter and hotter, until the vener- 
able Bishop Dinkel, of Augsburg, took the floor. In an 
eloquent speech, he said he was going to vote for 
the petition, because it was a question of plain justice, 
For more than twenty-five years he had seen a great 
deal of the Jews in his own diocese, and he had learned 
to love and respect them as good, industrious and honest 
citizens. Asa follower of the Savior, and as a Catholic 
priest he felt obliged to plead the cause of the petition- 
ers, who had suffered injustice and oppression only too 
long. He felt that he would be amiss in his duties as a 
prelate and a citizen, if he did not urge with all his 
power, that the prayer of his Hebrew brothers be heard. 

Bishop Dinkel’s able and earnest appeal decided the 
day. The petition passed the Upper House, against the 
votes of the royal princes and a few aristocrats. The 
Edict of 1811 was abolished. And when the good King, 
Maxmilian II, died, in 1864, services in his memory were 
held in all Bavarian synagogs, and the Jews mourned 
for him, their kind benefactor and liberator. 

New YORK CITy. 











fine Arts. 


A FEW NEW STATUES AND MONUMENTS. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD, 





A PUPIL of Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, Mr. Fred. W. 
MacMounies, received for his plastic statue of Nathan 
Hale, of Revolutionary fame, one of the eight second 
medals awarded in the Sculpture Department of the 
Salon of the Champs Elysées. In this statue the patriot is 
represented as about to be hanged as aspy. His arm; are 
bound behind him, ropes are wound about his anxles, and 
his shirt is opened at the neck to receive the rope. Mr. 
MacMounies, who is a Brooklyn man, also executed the 
bronze statue of Mr. J. S. F. Stranahan, familiarly known 
as the first citizen of Brooklyn, which was unveiled last 
month at the entrance of Prospect Park. The pose of the 
figure is simple and natural, and seems to have met with 
public approval. 

Still another statue was unveiled last month in Brook- 
lyn, thatofthe Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, for which thirty- 
five thousand dollars were raised from contributors of all 
creeds and nationalities. The sculptor, Mr. J.Q. A.Ward, 
has represented Mr. Beecher rather as a public man than 
as a pulpit orator, standing ina natural pose with over- 
coat on and soft felt hatin hand. Asa likeness the work 
is counted to be very successful. The pedestal of dark 
Quincy granite was designed by Mr. Richard M. Hunt, the 
architect. A Negro slave girl to the left of the pedestal, 
and the children of the people to the right, a boy and a 
girl, bring tributes of affection, and these suggest that 
sympathy with humanity for which Mr. Beecher was 
world renowned. 

There seems to have been an eruption of monuments up 
and down the landof late. In Columbus, Ohio, the German- 
Americans have erected a bronze statue of Schiller, and 
the Germans have secured a bronze statue of Goethe, 
modeled by Henry Mauger, for Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
phia. Astatue of the Rev. Thomas Starr King has been 
modeled for the Golden Gate Park. San Francisco, by the 
sculptor Daniel C. French. In this Mr. King is represented 
standing asif about to address an audience, with manu- 
script in hand. For Chicago an equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral Grant, by Rebisso, has been cast in bronze, which re- 
ceives small praise for its artistic merits, but which cannot 
begin to beso badasthe unfortunate statue of the late S. 
S. Cox,whickh has just been set up at the junction of Eighth 
Street and Astor Place. This portrait statue was executed 
under the direction of the Letter Carriers’ Association, who 
wished to commemorate Mr. Cox’s valuable services io 
their behalf. Unfortund¥ély the statue tho satisfactory 
as a likeness to those who knew Mr. Cox, fails utterly of 
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possessing any artistic quality; the pose is weak and com- 
monplace, the raised hand and pointing finger meaningless, 
According to The Art Interchange: 

“This Association had requested that some site be selected in 
Central! Park by the Park Commissioners, and Daniel Hunting- 
ton, then President of the National Academy of Design, was re- 
quested by the Commissioners to inspect the statue. In his sub 
sequent letter to the Secretary of the Department of Public 
Works he stated quite frankly that while he understood the 
statue had been accepted by those who knew Mr. Cox as a very 
good likeness, yet, as a work of art, he found is * very deficient,’ 
and was sure that it would be so found by any competent judge 
of scalpture. Consequently he gave it as his opinion with re- 
gret that the work should not be accepted by the Commission- 
ers, and he added that he was sure that Mr. Marquand, who was 
then in Washington, would be of the same opinion. Richard 
Upjohn, of the Society of Architects, was also asked to pass 
judgment on the statue, but he found it already in the hands of 
the molders. The Letter Carriers’ Association, without wait- 
ing for the action of the Park Commissioners, appealed to the 
Board of Aldermen, who promptly passed a resolution giving 
them authority to erect a statue on the plazaat Eighth Street 
and Astor Place.” 

This has accordingly been done. The Association 
claimed that the opposition to the erection of the statue 
was “entirely political,’’ and came ‘either from Repub- 
lican papers which have no desire to preserve the memory 
of Mr. Cox, or from those who are opposed to the eight- 
hour movement in their behalf which he championed.”’ 
But, as if conscious of the justice of the complaints made 
by the critics of the statue, they added that it was to be 
set up ‘“‘as a memorial of a man, and not asa work of art.”’ 

In Lexington, Va., a statue of Gen. ** Stonewall” 
Jackson was anveiled on July 2ist, the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the first battle of Manassas. The sculptor, Mr. Ed- 
ward V. Valentine, is a Virginian, who also designed the 
Lee monument and the colossal statue of General Brecken- 
ridge, which are set up in thesametown. Mr. Valentine 
has made busts of Gens. A. S. Johnston, Beauregard, 
Picket, J. E. B. Stewart and other Confederate leaders, 
Whatever may be the merits of these Soutuern monuments, 
the average soldiers’ monument of the North is, artistically, 
an offense; and now thatthe country is bristling with them, 
so that they are springing up, full-armed, all about us, as 
if the land had been sown with dragon’s teeth, in the inter- 
est of art one is tempted to wish that some potent magic 
could induce them to turn their arms against each other, as 
in Jason’s day, until all perish, so seldom is it that a mon- 
ument commemorative of the heroes of the Civil War is 
worthy of its name. Except a sculptured monument be 
exceptionally fine, commemorative brasses are more satis- 
factory, such as our colleges set in Memorial Halls, in- 
scribed with their soldiers’ names. The Magazine of Art, 
in describing the monument proposed for Oneida Square, 
Utica, declares it to be “‘a sample of the mere elaborate 
atrocities rising all about the land.” It is a satisfaction to 
know that the statue of General Sherman is in the hands 
of Mr. St. Gaudens. 

The American artists who have received the large gold 
medal award at the International Art Exhibition at Berlin, 
are Messrs. Forbes, McEwen, Shannon, Stanhope, and Mr. 
Waterhouse (architect). Small gold medals were assigned 
to Messrs. Bridgman, Stewart and Story. 

NEWARK, N. J, 








Sanitary. 
TEMPERANCE AND HEALTH. 


It isa day of conventions, and well it may be. They are 
not always the deliberate expression of private judgmentor 
public opinion and do not always formulate the best 
methods of dealing with great themes. But they do give 
expression to the opinions of expressive men and women, 
some of whom have great thoughts and great experience, 
and others of whom have an individuality, an originality, 
ora radicalism that is worth being thrown into the great 
cauldron of the press to be boiled so as to be evaporated, 
sublimated or exploded. Just now the temperance conven- 
tions are on hand, and weil they may be. Besides that at 
Saratoga, there are unusual notices of other like gather- 
ings, and the subject is being more discussed by doctors, 
divines and statesmen than ever before. Men like Chaun- 
cey Depew cannot pass it over when they speak of the 
country and itsperils. In his grand speech at Woodstock, 
he says: 

“We have the peril of the saloon; but we will overcome it. 
The saloon destroys 80,000 youths a year. lt sendsthem to a 
drunkard’s grave; but we willcontrol it. Because we have not 
yet found the way is simply anincentive to the genius of the 
American people, for the Government to tind the way.” 

As it was once with slavery the way is dark but the na- 
tion that is rid of the first will not cease pleading with 
God and for man until works meet for repentance appear. 
A progress 1s made when we come to realize that life itself 
with all it means for health, for home, for country, is in 
peril. 

The individual man has need as never before to inquire 
what alcohol does with body: the head of the home as to 
what it does with his family, and the statesman what it 
does with the mere industrial and manual ability of its 
people. If only it can be known how far it is a destructive 
force, the law of self-preservation will assert itself. The 
great voice of the nation will be heard saying we cannot 
give over our people to self-destruction. 

here has for a good while been the admission that the 
drunkard is out of health, that he is a factor of invalidity 
for himself and for posterity; but it is of later years that 
the facts in evidence have accumulated; that moderate 
drinking, also, is the bane of health. In saying this, we 

are at once confronted with the statement that Mr. A, and 
Mr. B, hearty old men, have always used their wine, just 
as when alcohol is shown to be foodless, we are pointed to 
this or that old toper who seems to have lived and thrived 
on the bottle. Neither in the one case or the other does 


pened to 10,000, and not what has happened to a few among 
the 10,000. 

Now, we are not about to claim that each person that 
drinks a glass of wine at his dinner is permanently injured 
in his health. We have just read a new advertisement of a 
vintage of Mummsen’s Dry which is boasted of as superior 
because a chemical professor has analyzed it and finds in it 
a reduced quantity of alcohol. 

There are flavors and juices and ethereal oils and a slight 
appetizing and pleasure-giving effect from alcohol thus 
combined which will ever lead to its use,in spite of the 
general fact that alcohol is injurious. That is no reason 
why the world should not know how threatening to health 
always, and injurious generally, alcoholic liquors are even 
in so-called moderation. The testimonies of such physi- 
cians as Dickioson, Harley, Draper and a host of others 
who study medicines and foods therapeutically, must be 
allowed to have their full weight. Outside all questions of 
home and of morals, the physical harm being done by beer 
is appalling. Even Germany has been compelled to raise 
its voice against it. Binz, who 1s an advocate for alcohol 
as an economic factor in sickness, expresses his profound 
conviction of the terrible evil it is inflicting on the health 
of the nation. ‘There is no one common error of diet that 
is so pronounced in its results, Out from amid other in- 
dulgences it can be singled by the symptoms in diseases 
and by organic changes. The dead room or the post-mor- 
tem tells many a tale of a shortened or embarrassed life 
which has never been told by a single lapse into intoxica- 
tion or by what has been recognized as an excess. It is 
true that there are laws of adjustment, and that a certain 
degree of toleration is established in many cases. But it 
is also true that this process often gives internal without 
external marks. A jury of medical men to-day cannot be 
found who will not say that the healthy man is better off 
without alcohol than withit. If so, this at once puts it in 
the category of medicines. As such it should be the sub- 
ject for prescription under the most rigid restrictions. 

The medical profession is now called upon to put itself 
deiinitely on the side of restraint as never before. We are 
glad that Prof. W. R. Davis has initiated a movement for 
a national medical temperance organization which, among 
other things will, from a professional as well as ethical 
standpoint, urge the physicians to be more circumspect 
and technical in advising the use of fermented or distilled 
liquors as medicines, and more pronounced in their utter- 
ances in disapproval of beer drenchings and other forms of 
popular drinking. If only for the body we plead, the pro- 
fession must come to the front in this behalf. The appeal 
ought to be especially strong, since no class sees more of 
evil results in the hospitals, the infirmaries and the tene- 
ments of the poor. Have we not as physicians far more 
power to let in defense of bodies and so aid those who are 
urgiog the perils to mind, to morals, to homes, and to all 
that eoncerns social and national life? 








Science. 


SPECULATIONS are already being offered as to the effect 
the new lake, in Southern California, will have on the 
ciimate of Arizona. It is evident from remains, that 
Arizona was not the desert it now is at po very remote 
period. Toe drying up of lakes or the throwing up of 
mountains, diverted the moisture-laden currents to other 
cool condeusers. A huge fifty-mile lake might not be of 
apy atmospheric service to its imm:diate surroundings, 
but its evaporation might condense by meeting some cool 
current over Arizona, and again may be grass and green 
fields over sage brush and cactuses, as it was some cen- 
turies ago. The disintegration of mountain chains has a 
great effect on the changes of climate. Close observers in 
the Rocky Mountains must have noted how rapidly 
the porphyritic granite of those huge hills are rotting 
away, and the débris washing into the streams and cover. 
ing the low lands. This mast have a sensible effect in 
lowering the altitude and, with its lowering, 
there is a continually decreasing depesit of snow. 
More atmospheric moisture escapes the condensation at 
the mountain tops and is left to come down as rain else- 
where. There must be a rainless area east of the Rockies 
where the moisture-laden currents from the Pacific strike. 
As the peaks become degraded Eastern Kansas and Ne- 
braska get the benefit, and the greater breadth of land that 
now gets rain here than a half century ago is probably 
indebted to this cause forit. Even flattish land is lowered 
by rain and the elements. A calculation has been made 
that the average reduction of the surface of the earth by 


being carried away into the ocean is six thousandths of an 
inch a year. This, of course, will only tell in time, but the 
rapid lessening of mountain bights has a more immediate 
effect on the existing order of things. 


.... Insect Life contains reports of two cases of spider- 
bite. The first, reported by E. EK. Smith, occurred in Vir- 
ginia ten years ago, when a small black spider, with a 
small red spot on its body, alighted on his left wrist. He 
then felt a sharp pain, as if from the prick of a needle. 
‘There arose in a tew moments a hard spot, with a det of 
red in the center, as from a mosquito bite.’”” The next day 
the wrist was swollen, and sharp pains extended to the 
shoulder, while the veins stood out black and swollen as 
far up asthe elbow. ‘The flesh around the bite became 
purplish black for a space of 24¢ by 2 inches.’”” Remedies 


were applied, but the purplish flesh sloughed off until the 
sinews were plainly visible. Tne arm was carried in a 
sling for a week or more, and it was some months before 
the flesh had filled out and regained its normal condition. 
He did not feel any other sickness than the throbbing pain, 
which was at times quite severe. Poultices and a tonic for 
the blood were the remedies used. 


... Ata recent meeting of the Zoological Society, of Lon- 
don, Mr. Boulenger exhibited young specimens and eggs 
of a South African siluroid fish (Galeichthys feliceps). 
They had been taken from the mouth of the male parent, 
which carries in this extraordinary manner the eggs laid by 





this prove anything, since we need to know what has hap- 
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School and College. 


NEW FORCES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIs. 


BY JAMES B, REYNOLDS, 











To the majority of Americans the scepter of university 
influence seems to have psssed from Frauce to Germany, 
The judgment is hasty. British and American students do 
indeed go mostly to Germany. Yet Paris, with its ten thon- 
sand matriculated students, has the largest university in the 
world while ten thcusand more not candidates for a degree 
swell the total almost to the fabulous size once attributed 
to Prague and Bologna. Among these foreigners of all 
nations abound. If North American students turn to Ger. 
many, those of South America go almost en bloc to Paris, 
There are at least two well-known hotels tilled yearly with 
young Brazilians, and nearly every nation of our sister 
continent has its well known center in the Quartier Latin, 
So ton have the Spanish and Portuguese, the Greeks and 
Italians, while there is a fair sprinkling of Exyptians, 
Persians, Bulgarians, Riimanians, Armenians and 
Syrians, In general, Southern countries send their students 
to Paris, while the Northern with the notable exception 
of Russia, are mostly represented in Germany. The latter 
country is in a peculiar predicament. Tho in politics 
more in sympathy with France, it greetly fears the infiu- 
ence of French radicalism, and so it results that the 
Russian contingent is divided between France and Ger- 
many, while its scholarly outlaws go to Switzerland. 
Such is the compositior of our vast community, and no 
one can make any correct eat imate of formative influences in 
the world at large for the next generation without giving 
a prominent place to the University of Paris. For better 
or worse, it exercises an enormous power. To describe the 
moral and religious elements of that power is tne purpose 
of the preseat article. 

The generation of students which came after the Franco- 
German War was pervaded with pessimism. Pride and 
self-confidence had been deeply wounded by defeat. Na- 
tional humiliation did not lead to fasting and prayer, at 
least, not 1m the Quartier Latin. This same spirit which 
was felt in the literature of France manifested itself 
strongly in the thought and life of the student community, 
Materialism and realism often in their grossest forms held 
sway. 

But with the second decade came achange. <A genera- 
tion entered the university which had not felt so keenly 
the effect of deteat. They had grown up while their coun- 
try was making such marvelous efforts to pay off the war 
indemnity. The struggle was successful. The national 
misfortune was examined, and was believed to have been 
more owing to the dishonesty of a few individuals than the 
inferiority of the nation. This conviction revived hope, 
and hope brought fresh aspirations. 

A new idealism began to make itself heard, and in the 
latter part of the decade assumed some power in the Uni- 
versity. When the Boulangist craze swept the country 
the students almost to a man remained loyal to the Gov- 
ernment, The change from their former Bohemian radi- 
calism was noted as a sign of a more sober and serious 
spirit. 

Such is the current of the new life in the University. 
Its largest as well as its broadest practical expression has 
been through the Association Générale des Etudiants de 
Paris, organized in 1884. It now has a membership of 
about 5,000. Its purposes are fellowship and mutual help- 
fulness. It represents the solidarity of the student com- 
munity and the belief that it has a mission to perform. 

Passing to the rear of the Luxembourg Gardens one 
comes to an archway on which is written ‘* Cercle de Luz- 
embourg.”” Entering through the passageway there isa 
small garden in front of a large house. These are the 
quarters of the Catholic Students’ Association. Its mem- 
bership numbers over 600, and there are rooms for ninety- 
one students in the building. Young men here find “ aids 
for their studies and for their recreation, as well as means 
for contracting congenial acquuaintancesbips, thus assuring 
the conservation of their religious priaciples.’’ A library, 
study rooms, a reading-room, billiard and fencing halls 
are open from morning till eleven o’clock in the evel- 
ing. Special re-unions with occasional lectures are 4l- 
ranged weekly for students in the faculties of law, medi- 
cine, literature, science and philosophy. 

The Cercle is under the direction of a committee of nine, 
including the customary administrative officers. The 
president is not a student, and his nomination must always 
be approved by the Archbishop of Paris. There is a chap 
lain who lives in the house aad acts asthe administrative 
officer of the Cercle, being also a counselor and friend 
all. The present chaplain, the Abbé Foussagrives, is 4 
young man, personally magnetic, genial and hearty in all 
his relations with the students. Speaking broadly of their 
work, he said the aim was to develop character and pre 
pare young men for their work in life as good citizens. He 
willingly showed all the rooms, which were well furnished 
and well kept. 

The Cercle has the support of the best Catholic leaders i2 
Paris, and its equipments and methods are models in theit 
adaptation to the peculiar need of the Students’ Quartel- 
The fact tnat there aré ninety young men rooming in the 
building assures a student that when he goes there, he will 
certainly fiad some friend, and is itself a valuable provis 
ion, since so many of the student hotels are openly 
secretly bad. 

And here is found one of the worst features of the Quar- 
tier Latin. While looking for rooms on one occasion, thé 
writer visited six respectable appearing hotels and only 
one proved to be of thoroughly good character. One land 
lord declared that good order was his moral law, but whe? 
that was secured his conscience made no further demands. 
Most of the proprietors intimated that they paid no atte® 
tion to the doings of their guests, and every one was 4 
liberty to do as he pleased, 
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late, one is impressed by the honesty and purity expressed | has married one of the fair daughters of the Chrysanthe- 
in their faces. The majority of the French students are 


certainly not of bad moral character when they enter 
Paris. But on arriving, they are at once plunged into an 
atmosphere of constant temptation with no uplifting influ- 
ences, and the result is that the majority yield all too 
soon. 

It is a strange indifference or ignorant neglect on the 
part of the better classes of people that so little is done for 
purifying the daily life of the Paris student. He is a social 
outcast even before he has.proved himself worthy ofit. A 
lady who has striven hard for the welfare of the students 
once asked a Protestant pastor if he would not occasionally 
receive some respectable students into his family. He re- 
fused with horror, and assured her that he would not for an 
instant thioak of such athing. Thus shunned the student 
seeks or is sought by society which is less critical. 

A work which is in its incip'ency but which has a much 
needed field of labor and merits success is being started 
among the Protestant students of Paris. It aims on a 
more modest scale and a more positively religious basis to 
provide for them what the Cerelede Luxembourg has done 
for Catholic students. 

Ic is hoped that means can be obtained to secure a center 
where there may be reading and social rooms, and tho only 
a few students can iive in the building, the secretary will 
try to belp all who come to him to find rooms in a re- 
spectable place. It is intended that this association zhall 
be the Protestant center not only for French students but 
for those of all nations whocome tostudy at the Université 
de Paris. So many students come to Paris from fields that 
are the subject of American Christian effort that the pres- 
ent movement regarded merely as a conservative measure 
in the interests of our foreign missionary work is a wise 
ineasure. 

We have thus noted three organizations which from vari- 
ous sources give practical expression to the bigher ideas 
struggling for life in this great university community. All 
are putting forth their branches. The Association Génér- 
ale aspires to be the center of a general movement in the 
direction of inter-university communication and fellow- 
ship throughout the world. The Cercle de Luxembourg 
is strepgthening itself as the center of the International 
Association of Catholic students. And the Protestant As- 
sociation, equally ambitious in its aim and broad in its fel- 
lowship, reaches out its hand to all like-minded with itself. 

PaRIS, FRANCE. 








Personalities. 


SINCE the unveiling of Stonewall Jackson’s statue, 
this story about the Confederate General has come to light: 
On one rainy day, while advanciog on Bull Run, he started 
out to reconnoiter in person, and got caught on the wrong 
side of a bridge guarded by a field-piece and some Federal 
artillerymen. When he discovered this, Jackson did not 
hesitate a moment. Galloping up behind the men, he 
shouted out to the officer in command: ‘‘ Who directed you 
to put that gun on the roof? Take it away and mount it 
in the woods on the hill yonder. I neversawsuch a piece 
of folly. Herein the open ground your men will be shot 
down from the brash on the other side.”’ On he went as 
thoin a terrible passion, berating the officer, who colored, 
saluted, apologized, and hastily gave the order for remov- 
ing the gun. Jackson, with his staff at his heels, galloped 
off to the left as tho to pass down the stream, made a sud- 
den turn, thundered across the bridge and escaped. The 
befuddled officer in command of the gun had not gone far 
when he suspected something wrong, but he did not dis- 
cover who the stranger was until next day. 


... The Secolo, of Milan, tells the story bow his Holiness 
recently discovered that he was being systematically 
robbed by his servants. L2o XLII was born in Carpineto, 
and a farmer from that neighborhood, while on a visit to 
Rome, recently called upon his great co-citizen. He was 
graciously received, and in the course of conversation 
asked the Pcpe how he liked the provisions which his 
former neighbors in Carpineto sent him every month. With 
undisguised surprise the Pope asked, ‘‘ What provisions?”’ 
and learned that each month a large quantity of the finest 
oil, eggs, game and vegetables had been sent to the Vatican 
kitchen. The Pope instructed Monsignor Angeli to inves- 
tigate the matter, and it was soon learned that these provis- 
ions did actually arrive, but that the servants sold them 
again, retaining the money. The Swiss guard, with their 
medieval halberd, were also in the conspiracy. The pro- 
visions were regularly sold to a hotel-keeper in the neigh- 
hood, who never failed to make his monthly calls. 


.... With what vigorous vigilance the authorities must 
watch over the safety of the Russian Czar when traveling 
appears from the report of one who happened to be travel- 
ing in the opposite direction to that of the Emperor. Sud- 
denly the train was brought to a standstill at a little sta- 
tion and switched upon aside track. All the windows in 
the train were firmly fastened, the doors locked, and the 
passengers strictly ordered not to try to open either. In 
front of each car soldiers were placed to prevent any pas- 
senger from leaving the train. In this way the passengers 
were virtually kept as prisaners for two full hours, until 
the imperial train had passed by. 


....Mary H. Catherwood is said to have been led to write 
her story, ‘‘ The Romance of Dollard,” after knowledge 
acquired from reading Parkman’s histories. Sae lives in 
Eastern Illinois with her husband and one child. Her 
father, a physician, died young. She is described as a 
young woman, well dressed, erect, with the look of health, 
brown hair, hazel eyes, a low and pleasant voice, an en- 
tirely unaffected, unspoiled, unegotistic tone, and a man- 
ner devoid of the literary pose. 


....Lafcadio Heara, the story writer, who went to Japan 
to study the country and its customs and religion, seems to 
have found an assistant necessary in his researches, for he 





mum Kingdom. He has also become a professor in a 
Japanese college, and altogether his surrender to the at- 
tractions of that country is more complete even than that 
of Edwin Arnold threatened to be at one time. 


...W. J. Abbott, whose books for boys have made him 
so well known in the literary world, is a Chicago news- 
paper man. He is grandson of J. S.C Abbott, the his- 
torian, while Jacob Abbott of “* Rollo” fame is his uncle. 

-»-sCharles Carroll Stewart, a colored journalist in 
Washington, is being talked of as a possible choice as the 
new minister to Liberia. 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

TAE State election ia Kentucky, August 34, resulted 
in a victory for the Democratic Party by a plurality of 
about 25.000. Four tickets were in the field. The Repub- 
lican, headed by Andrew L. Wood; the Democratic, by 
John Y. Brown: the Prohibition, by Josiah }|Harris, and 
the People’s Party, by S. B. Irwin. The People’s Party 
polled about 20,000 votes,mostly drawn from the Republic- 
ans. The Alliance has devoted itself chiefly to gaining 
control of the Legislature, and will select a successor to J. 
C, S. Biackburn (Dem.), whose term expires next March. 
The new Constitution was adopted by an overwhelming 
majority; the vote being in many counties practically 
unanimous, 











.++eThe election in Utah, on August 3d, was the first on 
National party lines. There were three tickets in the field, 
Republican, Democratic and Liberal, the last being mostly 
Republican. The Mormon vote was divided about equally 
between the Democrats and Republicans. The Democrats 
won by a small plurality over the L‘berals, who were a lit- 
tle ahead of the Republicans. In Salt Lake City the Liber- 
als elected their full Legislative and County ticket. There 
was great enthusiasm over the victory of American politics 
over Church and aati-Church parties. 


....The Grand Army of the Repuplic met at Detroit for 
its twenty-fifth, or silver,encampment. There were 40,000 
men in the grand parade. The most important feature 
was the’report of Commander-in-Chief Veazey in favor of 
separate departments in the South for white and colored 
members. The report was rejected by an overwhelming 
majority. Washington, D. C., was chosen for the next en- 
campment, and John Palmer, of Albany, N.Y., was elected 
Commander-in-Chief. 


...-Tae White Star liner, “ Majestic,” made the quickest 
Atlantic passage on record, in five days, eighteen hours, 
and eight minutes, beating the “City of Paris’ by one 
hour and ten minutes; or, making allowance for distance, 
by thirty-four minutes. 


....-EKarthquakes at the mouth of the Colorado River 
were followed, as reported, by a great tidal wave, and ex- 
plosions of sulphur smoke. 


...-Additional sealers have been arrested and sent back 
by the United States and British ships in Bering Sea. 


....Frederick Douglas has resigned his position as Min- 
ister to Haiti, and will devote himself to business. 


.... The Ohio State People’s Party Convention nominated 
a fall State ticket at Springfield, August 6th., 


...-Convention of the Republican clubs in New York 
State met at Syracuse, August 5th. 


FOREIGN. 

-.».The French fleet sailed from Cronstadt August 4th, 
after the officers had been invited to a special entertain- 
ment at the palace in honor of the Czarina’s ‘‘ nameday.”’ 
The same day there was an enthusiastic reception given to 
the officers of the Russian cruiser ‘‘ Korniloff,’’ at Cher- 
bourg. The Czar sent a special dispatch to Cherbourg 
thanking the officials for their courtesies to the ‘‘ Korni- 
Joff.”” Rumors have been circulated that a treaty of alli- 
ance has been signed between France and Russia. M. 
Ribot, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, will makea 
visit shortly to Lausanne, where he will meet M. de Giers, 
the Russian Foreign Minister. It is supposed that in addi- 
tion to the question of a military alliance, that of a com- 
mercial alliance will be discussed as an offset to the Zollve- 
rein effected by Germany, Austria and Italy. 


....President Balmaceda having issued orders on Au- 
gust 24 for the mobilization of his forces, within eight 
hours 12,000 loyalist troops, 1,000 cavalry and artillery,with 
50 guns, were engaged in a sham battle near Santiago. It 
is asserted in Buenos Ayres that Balmaceda will make 
war on Bolivia, on account of her recognition of the Con- 
gress party. An American vaval officer, recently arrived at 
San Diego from Chile, reports that neither side has made 
much advance. Should the new cruisers coming from Eu- 
rope for Balmaceda arrive in good shape, it would probably 
decide the contest it his favor. Both the Presidente Pinto, 
and the Errazuriz, however, are represented as short of 
men and material. The latest report comes from Madrid 
that Balmaceda has asked the Spanish Government to 
arbitrate, and then end the contest. 


....An attempt was made August 3d by a small band of 
armed men to surprise the garrison at Barcelona, Spain, 
and szcure possession of the barracks. [t was repulsed 
after a sharp contest, in which several persons were 
wounded. [t was for atime thought to be the work of a 
band of Republican revolutionists, but was afterward 
found to be the result of the efforts of some speculators to 
create a disturbance in the money market. 


....-Mr. Morley, in a speech, said that if the Liberals 
dropped Home Rule as their foremost plank, it would lead 
to the greatest split the party had everknown. Mr. Glad- 
stone writes in regard to the election at Wisbech: “,Hiven 








the Conservatives and the Unionists, judging from recent 
utterances, now recognize that their game is up.” 


-+--The proprietor, editor, manager and printer of one 
of the leading native journals in Calcutta have been 
arrested to stand trial for a number of articles containing 
very severe attacks on the British Government. if found 
guilty the penalty will vary from transportation for life to 
three years’ imprisonment. 


....M. Theodore Roustan, French Minister at Washing- 
ton, has been transferred to Madrid, where he will succeed 
M. Cambon, who goes to Constantinople. M: de Laboulaye, 
French Ambassador to Russia, has been replaced by 
Count de Montebello. 


-...In consequence of the continued drought in the 
Chingelput and North Arcot districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency, in India, all hope of avoiding famine im those sec 
tions is dispelled. There is great distress among all classes 
of the people. 


--.-King Alexander of Servia is making a visit to the 
Russian Imperial family at St. Petersburgh. This will be 
followed by a visit to the Emperor of Austria at Ischl. 


-.».By the overflow of the Yarra River, at Melbourne, 
Australia, over 1,000 families were rendered homeless, and 
damage was done to the amount of $2,000,000. 


-..-M. de Freycinet has decided that no officers in the 
French army can be allowed to act as agents for firms man- 
ufacturing war materials. 


....-M, Constans, French Minister of the Interior, an 
nounced that the withdrawal of the proscription of princely 
pretenses was meditated. 


.-.-On account of the bad harvest in Russia, the exporta- 
tion of corn from that country has been forbidden. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS, 


SyMpPATHY does not lessen the burden of affliction, but it 
strengthens the afflicted one to bear his burden.—United Presby- 
terian. 





....THE INDEPENDENT is, of all the religious papers of the 
country, the most thorough and complete in the statistical data 
which it gives to its readers.--Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 


.-.» By a stroke of commendable yet costly enterprise the New 
York INDEPENDENT has presented readers on this continent 
with an early opportunity of obtaining a knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings and scanning the prominent features of the Pan-Con+ 
gregational Council held in London.—Canada Presbyterian. 


....[ have listened to a young man recently converted, a pure 
Brahmin and perfect Apollos for eloquence, until the shivers 
haverun up and down my back. They are a gifted race, and 
once the Holy Ghost shall fall upon them and call out the Pauls 
and the Barnabases the work of God will go forward as in the 
beginning.—Dr. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 


...-Mr. Quay is out of harmony with the Administration, 
which has refused to accept his dictation in the matter of Penn: 
sylvania appointments, and he has of late with considerable 
openness, favored the selection of another than President Har- 
rison as a presidential candidate. Under Mr. Quay’s leadership 
the party was thus hopelessly divided. He accepted the inevi- 
table.—The Advance. 


....The Lutheran Church is the historic foe of Rationalism: 
It has never sought, with Briggs, to exalt the natural at the ex- 
pense of the supernatural. It has never directed its critical 
artillery against the canonical authorityof the sacred writets. 
It has never sought to invalidate inspiration, but has most fully 
believed in it. It does not hold up to its hearers, parents and 
Sunday-school scholarsa Bible full of errors and quite fallible.— 
Dr. J. B. REMENSNYDER, 


.... As a linguist,no less than asa theologian, I here express 
my belief that the New Testament is inspired in such a sense 
that every word of it is of vaiue as the vital form in which the 
revelation of God has been made. It is not so much human and 
Divine as Divine-human in every part. The Divine inspiration 
unitesin living union God's thought and human language; and 
things which are alive have iife in the minutest cell.—Pror. M. 
B. RIDDLE. 


....Every mill, every shop, every smelter, every railioad, 
means an increase of demand for farm products. The consum- 
ers are increasing and will continue to do so. Now, the neater 
the producers and consumer can be brought together the better 
the prices for thefarmer. If all the wheat raised in America 
were consumed within its own borders, the farmer would be the 
chief gainer, for he would compete with India on this side of the 
Atlantic, instead of on the other.— United Presbyterian. 


.... The whole meeting [International Congregational Coun- 
cil] made a strong impression, and promises to exert a wide in- 
fluence. THe INDEPENDENT, of this city, isto be commended 
and congratulated for the admirably satisfactory reports which 
were cabled to it by the Rev. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, 
N. J. By its enterprise and Mr. Bradford’s industry we had re* 
ports of the whole meeting before a word of its proceedings 
had reached us by the usual channels.—Christian Advocate. 


.. .Catholic and Protestant should heartily unite in enforc- 
ing restrictive legislation. Here is the weakest point in the 
whole temperance movement—a cowardly failure to secure the 
execution of restrictive legislation already secured. I do not 
know as God can consistently forgive either Protestant or Cath- 


olic in this matter, for both sin willfully. One-half to two- 
thirds of the amount of liquor sold in most States could be pre- 
vented if the laws already on the statute books were executed. 
Nothing prevents except selfishness and cowardice.—Dr. 

CHARLES Et PARKHURST. 


....Much is made by some writers of the diecrepancies in the 
accounts given by the Evangelists of the inscription affixed by 
Pilate to our Lord’s cross. Notwo of the four are alike, yet all 
together present a remarkable instance of substantial agreement 
with circumstantial variation. All contain the main point of 
the incident, viz., that the governor intended to put in public, 
formal shape the claim made by the sufferer, that he was King 
ofthe Jews. As to the differences, we need merely suppose that 
the full inscriptiox consisted of ten words: *‘This is Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews,” and that each writer selected 


of these such a portion as suited his habits of mind or the object 

he badin view in writing his Gospel. The discrepancy, there- 
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gg 3 one of them made 

T. W. Coampers, in The Intelligencer. 


any mistake.—Dr: 
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THE COLOR LINE AND THE GRAND ARMY 
OF THE REPUBLIC. 


WE seem to have the discussion over the division of 
the Methodist Conferences in the Southern States, and 
over the organization of the colored Episcopalians in a 
separate jurisdiction repeated, mutatis mutandis, in the 
Grand Army of the Republic. There has been no trou- 
ble over this question in the North, where the great 
majority of the veterans are white, and where white 
and colored veterans stand on equal terms, But in the 
Gulf States there are few white veterans except those 
who have come from the North, while there are multi- 
tudes of Negroes who were organized into Union regi- 
ments. Pusts were first established among the white 
veterans, but soon afterward among the Negroes, and 
these have come greatly to outnumber the white. 
White representatives came from New Orleans to the 
meeting in Detroit, and declared that if they were to be 
outnumbered and outvoted by the Negroes, they would 
give up the organization. The state of the case is this, 
as given in bis report by General Veazey, Commander- 
in-Caief: 

‘From various sources of information that have been 
accessible to me, I believe that a large majority of both 
white and colored comrades in the Department of Louisiana 
and Mississippi are strong in the conviction that it would be 
for the best interests of all individually, and of their posts 
and of the order, to havea separate department in 
Louisiana and some of the other Guif States, made up of 
such posts as may apply to come into it, and having con- 
current jurisdiction with the departments already estab- 
lished iu such States; concurrent in respect to the charter- 
ing and mustering of posts, but each department having 
exclusive jurisdiction over the posts which it may receive. 

** My best judgment, after a year of painstaking investi- 
gation, is that it would be wise to confer the authority 
upon my successor to create such a department. He may 
neither find it necessary nor think it best to exercise the 
power it conferred. I am sure he will see objections to it, 
but he may also find it the best and perhaps the only shield 
for the full protection of the colored comrades. I trust I 





headquarters in recognition and treatment of post or com- 
rades, whether white or colored.” 

On the other hand the Judge Advocate General of the 
Grand Army declared positively and with abundant 
argument that under the rules and regulations there 
can be but one department in any State or Territory, 
and that two departments covering the same territory 
at the same time, one made up of white posts and an- 
other of black posts, or one of foreign born and another 
of native born, or one of partisans of one man and 
another of partisans of another man are intolerable 
and not to be allowed under the rules. He was clearly 
right. 

It was decided by an overwhelming majority that the 
request of the Louisiana delegates be not allowed. 
Those who were good enough to fight side by side were 
good enough to be in the same department. The Grand 
Army of the Republic refuses to draw the color line. 
It does not consult expediency; it does not listen to 
threats of disorganization; it simply does right; and if 
any of the posts wish to do wrong that is not the busi- 
ness of tbe Grand Army. 

Now listen to this, Congregationalists of Georgia, 
Episcopalians of Virginia and South Carolina, and 
Methodists of Missouri, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama and Texas! Whose business 
is it to set an example of righteousness? Is it the busi- 
ness of the Church of Christ Jesus or of a human 
organization; of the Lord’s army, or of the relics of an 
army of physical warfare? Yet here we have a body of 
men of all faiths and nofaith, men of the world, gam- 
blers and profane, irreligious and infidels, as well as 
Christians, voting in overwhelming numbers toe do 
right by their humble and despised comrades, while a 
Christian Church, and more than one of them, stumbles 
and falls prostrate before the temptation to pass their 
colored brother by on the other side, The Church 
should be better than the world, not worse; it should 
magnify the brotherhood which is in our Lord; it should 
be alight in the world. In this case the Grand Army 
of the Republic has proved its right to the adjective in 
its name, and has set the right example when the 
Church has more than once set the wrong example; it 
bas thrown policy to the dogs and the banner of justice 
and fraternity to the winds, and in the name of all the 
better instincts and all the worthy principles and prac- 
tice of the Church, we give it hearty thanks. 


»— 
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THE USES OF MISSIONARY INFORMATION. 


THE INDEPENDENT comes to all its readers this week 
with a large number of valuable and most interesting 
letters from the mission fields of the world. These let- 
ters have been growing more and more interesting as 
we have published them month by month, and we doubt 
whether so excellent a collection was ever before pub- 
lished anywhere. 

As these monthly missionary issues, involving from 
four to six extra pages, have put us to no inconsiderable 
extra expense and extra labor, we feel all the more 
gratified to learn that they are not only widely appreci- 
ated for the interesting and valuable information they 
give, but that they have helped mightily in increasing 
the contributions to missionary treasuries. 

This 1s one of the chief objects we had in view in tak- 
ing this new departure in religious journalism. We 
want all the members of our Evangelical Churches to 
be active missionary members; we want them to feel 
that Christ’s command, ‘‘ Go disciple all nations,” is 
addressed as much to each individual member as to the 
missionaries who literally fulfill it, or to the missionary 
secretaries, or directors, or agents who assist in fulfill- 
ing it. We want them to understand distinctly how 
each has a part to perform in the great work, and there- 
fore a personal obligation to discharge. 

Men and women, in reading the volumes of letters we 
have published from missionaries from month to month, 
have had their eyes opened to the fact that the Gospel 
has had great successes among the heathen; that it is 
still the power of God unto salvation in benighted souls; 
that the successes of the past have vastly enlarged the 
opportunities and obligations of the present; that the 
great and immediate need is more missionaries, more 
teachers, more stations, more schools, more Bibles 
and tracts; and these needs cannot be supplied unless a 
much larger amount of money is furnished. The 
churches must contribute this money. This is the Gos- 
pel these missionary letters have been preaching; it is 
the Gospel we have editorially endeavored to enforce— 
more money! more hearty hberality for the Lord’s 
cause! 

The results, as we have said, are to us most encour- 
aging. A letter lying before us from a missionary sec- 
retary, whom it is not necessary to name, speaking for 
an honored society which has stations in many heathen 
lands, assures us that much of the large increase of 
funds the society has received this year is due to the 
systematic effort to disseminate monthly information 
from every missionary field undertaken by THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 

The report of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions for last year shows an increase of more than $60,- 
000. The income of this Board is now close upon $800,- 
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asum is gathered yearly at the experse of home mis - 
sions, it should be noted that there was still greater in- 
crease in the income of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, which received $995,625, or within four and a 
half thousand of a million dollars. This indicates 
an increase for the year of over $106,000. We also 
understand that the receipts of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society are over $100,000 in advance of last 
year at this time. It may seem strange, but yet it 
is true, that the larger the collections for foreign 
missions the greater the income for home missions. 
This has been true ever since the beginning of miie- 
sionary enterprise. The results in the foreign fields 
have helped to develop missionary spirit in the 
home fields; the success of the work in the home fields 
helps to prepare for a large outlay in the foreign. It is 
therefore quite as much in the interest of home as in 
that of foreign missions to develop these enterprises 
abroad. The more we study the results of foreign mis- 
sions the more we are convinced that they afford the 
clearest indication of the special approval of divine 
Providence. We believe a much greater work will be 
done in the near future than men are dreaming of to- 
day, and that this development will come largely 
through a wide dissemination of missionary informa- 
tion. 

The encouragement we have had fixes our determi- 
nation to pursue the course we marked out for THE In- 
DEPENDENT at the beginning of the year, andto make 
each successive missionary number more valuable and 
effective than its predecessors. Our plans look to new 
features, to be introduced from time to time to the end, 
that our readers may have a thorough knowledge of 
every important missionary field in the world. The 
missionaries have promptly given us their most cordial 
co-operation, and are becoming more and more earnest 
in their efforts to provide information which shall not 
only interest but awaken. What further is needed is 
that this important information should be made by 
pastors and others as widely available as possible. 


> 





THE OUTBREAKS IN CHINA. 


It has been for many years the testimeny of those 
best acquainted with Oriental affairs, that the fairest and 
most authentic accounts of the political as well as social 
and religious movements of the countries of Asia have 
been furnished by American missionaries. Not only 
are they free from political bias, and thus unlikely to 
be influenced by the considerations ‘that almost inevi- 
tably affect the testimony of the great majority of for- 
eign residents, but they are men of accurate scholarship 
and wide observation, who have made a eareful study 
of many conditions of life, whieh are almost unknown 
to the average merchant, traveler, or diplomat. 

An instance of this we are glad to furnish to our read- 
ers this week in a letter from the Rev. B. C. Henry, 
D.D., a miss’onary of the Presbyterian Board at Canton, 
Caina. For the past few weeks the most sensational re- 
ports have come from that Empire,which seem to indicate 
widespread and most serious disturbances, not merely 
endangering the work of the missionaries but threaten- 
ing the very existence of the Empire. Various explana- 
tions have been offered by different correspondents, 
some of them evidently plausible, others fairly sensa- 
tional, Among the latter must be classed the report 
published in the New York Herald, which takes the 
position that there is a well-organized movement on the 
part of the secret societies of China, for the purpose of 
dethroning the present dynasty and replacing the Em- 
peror by his Premier, Li Hung Chang; and that it is 
carried on with the connivance, if not the direct sup- 
port of the British Government, which desires to secure 
an ally in the far East against its old enemy, the Czar, 
whose encroachments on Manchuria and Korea have 
already aroused the fears of the Cninese. 

It is undoubtedly true that European politics are felt 
throughout Asia, but that Lord Salisbury has formed 
even a silent partnership with the Chinese nobleman 
we do not believe at all, por do we believe that the dan- 
ger of a general uprising is as immediate or as great as 
is indicated in the papers. That there is danger is evi- 
dent from the scenes at Wuhu and Wusueh, and that 
there is an unsettled condition of affairs throughout the 
Empire is recognized by all; but it must be remem- 
bered that those cities represent the most turbulent sec- 
tion of the country, and the prompt and vigorous 
action of the Chinese Government in them, as well 
as in other places, does not indicate any great 
weakness. We can, however, do no better than 
commend to our readers Dr. Henry’s letter, dated two 
weeks later than that published in the Herald, confident 
that it will allay the fear aroused by the alarmists, 
while it will show at the same time the need of con- 
stant prayer by the Church that its representatives abroad 
may be preserved from danger and their work remain 
unmolested. 

How widespread are the interests involved is 
evident from the fact that almost every missionary 
society at work in China is represented in the Yangtze 
Valley, from Shanghai to the province of Yunnan, 
while the valleys of the Min, from Fuh-chau, and of the 








need not say that no difference has obtained at national 


000 a year, and lest it should be imagined that so large 





Si-kiang, from Hongkong and Canton, are dotted with 
stations and churches. — 
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CHRISTIANITY REASONABLE. 


WHEN our Lord said to Nicodemus, ‘* Marvel not that 
I said unto thee, ye must be born anew,” he assured 
him that the kingdom of Heaven which he had an- 
nounced was reasonable, even tho it seemed unreasona- 
ble to the Pharisee. 

But the new and spiritual birth is vastly more reason- 
able as a condition of admission into the kingdom of 
God than any other conditions that can be conceived of. 
With the Pharisees the first condition was nationality. 
A man must be born, or at least adopted into the nation 
and be ason of Abraham. To be saved, according to 
them, one must be born right in the first place. But 
being born of the right ancestors is not within a man’s. 
power, and it is utterly unreasonable to condition sal- 
vation on something that the man has no part in him- 
self and cannot help or hinder. Even adoption by 
proselytism into the Jewish nation was impracticable to 
most. Christ’s condition of entrance into the kingdom 
was something within the reach of every one, the be- 
ing born anew of water and the spirit. The water was 
only a type of the repentance which John and Jesus 
had both preached as they baptized, and the spiritual 
birth, like the repentance, had to do with what 
every man has in his own power, the power to forsake 
sin and spiritually and earnestly to seek after God and 
obey him and follow righteousness in the heart as 
Jesus taught it. That salvation should be as easy to 
the Samaritan as to the Jew; that birth was of no use; 
that the first natural birth as son of Abraham must be 
supplemented by a second birth in the spirit, typified by 
washing with water, so that the Jew has no advantage 
over the Gentile, this seemed very strange to Nicode- 
mus, but it seemed very reasonable to Jesus, as it seems 
very reasonable to us who have been brought up on 
the doctrine of individnal responsibility to God. 

Equally does Christ’s doctrine of salvation by a second 
birth of the soul seem reasonable when it is contrasted 
with the salvation by strict obedience to ritual law, 
and exact acceptance of intellectul knowledge of re- 
ligion. ‘*Tats p39ple,” said the Pharisees, ‘‘ which 
knoweth not the law is accursed.” Jesus contradicted 
that doctrine. He taught over and over again, what 
Paul learned so thoroughly from him, that it, the sub- 
stance of the Jaw, rests not in the acts of the body, not 
in forms of worsbip or sacrifice, nor in intellectual ex- 
actitades, but in the love which is in the heart. ‘ Ye 
must be bornof ‘he spirit,” said Jesus. ‘* Ye must seek 
the spirit, not the Jetter,” said Paul. “ All the law,” 
said Jesus, ‘‘is fulfilled in this one word: Thou shalt 
love.” And Paul said: “‘ Tae greatest of these is love.” 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount is devoted to this one 
thought, that formal religion is not enough, but that 
heart religion is sufficient. 

Now this is reasonable, and is not to be marveled at. 
But the Church has not always understood it. It has 
put damnatory clauses into its formulas which Christ 


never put there, denouncing the wrath of God for other 


things than lack of spiritual life. Not every man can 
provide sacrifices, or go on pilgrimages, or be sure he 


repeats his formulas just right. But every man has the 
drawing of the Divine Spirit into the spiritual life, and 
can yield to it, so that what is born of the Spirit shall 


bespirit. The condition of eternal life, of the king- 


dom of God, as thus given by Christ, is in every living 


man’s reach, an‘ is the only one that is reasonable. 


KENTUCKY’S NEW CONSTITUTION, 





THE election in Kentucky last week has little or no 
political significance, but it has a large interest for those 
who are concerned for improved State constitutions. A 
State ticket including the office of governor was voted 
for, and the Democratic candidates were elected by plu- 
ralities ranging in the neighborhood of 25,000. This is 
slightly less than the plurality which Cleveland got in 
1888 and not quite half of what the Democratic candi- 
date for the Court of Appeals got in 1890. In so far, 
therefore, as the results to candidates are significant, 


they are significant of a gain in the Republican vote. 


In going D2mocratic, Kentucky simply followed her 
invariable practice. But in ratifying by a large major- 
ity, ranging between seventy-five and one hundred 
thousand, her new Constitution, she is almost taking a 
While the tendency in recasting or 
amending State constituticns is to incorporate new and 
valuable principles it sometimes happens, as in the 
recent case of Mississippi, that the changes are not 
always in the right direction. Evidently the attempt 
was made in recasting the Kentucky Constitution to 
attain to perfection as nearly as possible; and certainly 
we find very much to commend in the instrument 


new departure, 


which secured so large a popular ratification last week. 


Following in the footsteps of many of the Northern 
States Kentucky’s new Constitution prohibits special and 
merely local legislation. It absolutely limits the annual 
sessicn of the Legislature to sixty days, and by providing 
a number of safeguards in the enactment of legislation 
it tends to prevent hasty and crude measures from find- 
ing their way to the statute book. A Legislature which 1s 
limited to a session of sixty days, which is effectually re- 
strained in many directions, and which, by reason of the 
veto power given the Governor over objectionable sec- 
tions of a bill, cannot add ‘‘riders”, will find it very 


The new Constitution incorporates a provision requir 
ing a secret and official ballot. The new system of bal- 
loting which has in the last year or two obtained such 
favor in the Northern and Western States is placed in 
Kentucky beyond the reach of legislative repeal. It is 
secured to the State so long asthe new Constitution 
remains. 

Another excellent provision forever prohibits lotteries. 
We may couple with this, as a matter of historical sig- 
nificance rather than practical importance, the fact that 
there is no trace of slavery to be found in the new Con- 
stitution. It is as tho Kentucky had never been a slave 
State, altho we regret to observe that the Constitution 
makes it obligatory that the colored children should be 
educated in separate schools. It is just enough, how- 
ever, to provide that these schools shall have their pro 
rata of the school funds, 

In carefully examining this new Constitution, it is im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that it was made large- 
ly with the interests of the farmer and the common peo- 
ple in view. It provides, for example, for a more equi- 
table system of taxation. The exemptions from assess- 
ment are precisely the same for the laborer and the me- 
chanic as they are for the professional man or the mil- 
lionaire,and classes of propertyheretofore not fully taxed, 
such as shares of bank stock or stock in other cor- 
porations, are required to be assessed the same as other 
property. It is estimated that this change will add to the 
assessable property within the State at least $100,000,- 
000, making it $600,000,000 instead of $500,000,000, and 
therefore reducing very largely the rate of taxation. 

Iu the direction of economy the Constitution abolishes 
a number of offices and courts, retaining a single system 
of circuit courts with one appellate court, reduces the 
legal number of the Grand Jury to twelve, and empow- 
ers the Legislature to authorize nine persons on a petit 
jury to tind a verdict in civil cases. The abolition of 
certain offices and of the Superior, Common Pleas, Crim- 
inal, Chancery, and Law and Equity Courts will, it is 
estimated, reduce the State expenditures by about $100.- 
000 a year. Whether this is a wise economy will depend 
very much upon the results. If there are sti!l left 
courts enough to do all the necessary legal business, of 
course itis a great gain to get rid of those which are 
useless, But in providing for court and State and other 
offices the question of efficiency should always be para- 
mount to the one of economy. 

Proceeding on the idea that an office-holding class 
produces rings and cliques, the Constitution makes all 
State officers ineligible for re-election except the audi- 
“tor, who may serve a second term. We are very far 
from believing that this is a wise and necessary pru- 
vision. There is no reason that we can imagine why a 
Governor should not serve two terms or three terms or 
four terms, if he is a thoroughly competent and honest 
official. Enforced changes in all the State offices may 
prevent rings and cliques; but, on the other hand, they 


by men new to the duties of office. 
It is a 1 ttle curious that only at the close of a century 


consistently with their principles. 


citizens is now removed, and if the voters of any dis 


. for them, they will hereafter be at liberty to do so. 


perience should indicate it as necessary. 
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THE REGENERATION OF EGYPT. 





had control of the territory. 





difficult to carry threugh legislative jobs, 


are likely to lead to many and perhaps costly blunders 


of constitutional history in Kentucky, God should be 
first recognized in the fourth Constitution. We do not 
know whether this is the result of the agitation of the 
National Society of Reform, which has for many years 
been asking that God be recognized in the Constitution 
of the United States, but we presume that it will be 
very grateful to those members of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church who may be living within the bounds 
of theState. Now that God is recognized in the State 
Constitution they can vote in State elections, at least, 


It is also noteworthy that the new Constitution abol- 
ishes the disability which the second and third constitu- 
tions placed upon ministers and priests in making them 
ineligible to sit as members of the General Assembly. 
This political stigma put upon the most worthy class of 


trict choose to elect a minister or priest to make laws 


On the whole Kentucky is to be credited with a great 
improvement in constitution making. Most of the 
changes introduced are im the direction of good and 
efficient government, and as to the others which are 
unwise or doubtful they can be amended hereafter if ex- 


The irrigation of old Egypt had about it almost no 
engineering art, and everything depended upon the first 
jrrigation, which was enough to make this little valley 
the granary of Europe; wheat, barley and beans requir- > 
ing nothing more than that the fields should be satu- 
rated during high flood from August to October, The 
seed is scattered as the waters retreat, and the fields re- 


harvest is gathered at the end of April. Other crops 
like maize, rice, cotton and sugar cane, require irriga- 
tion. The anoual flood is sufficient, with its rich muddy 
water, to supply land thrice as big as Egypt; but when 
it retires in the hot months of May and June the water 
surface is twenty feet below that of the fields, and cotton 
or maize cannot be raised without an intricate system of 
dams, canals and ditches. 

The introduction of perennial irrigation is due to the 
sagacity of Mohammed Ali, who saw that if the grounds 
could be irrigated at low Nile the conditions of soil and 
climate are such as to favor the growth of cotton and 
sugar cane. This required a system of deep canals, 
which he dug, but they got blocked with silt and it was 
very difficult to clear them. The obvious remedy was 
to raise the water in the river and divert it into the canal 
by a dam at theapex of the Delta. Such a dam was con- 
structed at a cost of about ten million dollars; but soon 
after its completion it cracked and seemed ruined, and 
was pronounced useless by the French engineers, and re- 
course was hadto pumping. This was the condition of 
things—a condition of failure and of reversion to the 
immemorial method:—when England took charge of the 
irrigation in 1884. 

Since that time there has been no great addition to 
the cultivated area of Egypt. That is something that is 
not to be immediately expected. The first thing that 
was done was the repair of the great dam, called the 
Barrage. Thisis for the irrigation of Lower Egypt. 
Its repair cost about $2,300,000. Three main trunk 
canals have been dug which irrigate the whole Delta, 
and three smaller ones which irrigate the country north- 
east of Cairo and as far as Port Said and Suez. The 
cost of the canals has been over $2,000,000. Wherever 
this water gocs it allows double crops: cotton or sugar 
cane as well as wheat, 

An extremely important part of the engineering work 
has been the reclamation of the marshes and lagoons 
along the north of the Delta and the drainage of the 
entire Delta. The lagoons cover a million ana a quarter 
of acres, and this is being rapidly reclaimed. The 
higher cultivated land watered by irrigation becomes 
sour and waterlogged and requires careful drainage. 
This is now provided for by not less than fifteen hundred 
miles of drains, 

The attention thus far has been chiefly directed to im- 
proving the soil of Lower Egypt. A deficient flood in 
1877 caused a loss in the revenue of nearly $6,000,000 in 
Upper Egypt not to speak of the loss tothe people. Even 
in years of a low flood there is water enough in the river 
if it could only be got onthe land. A judicious system 
of canals, sluices, siphons, escapes, weirs, efc., is now 
being considered in order to make this water available. 
The whole outlay, it is expected, will be about $3,000,000, 
after which the lands of Upper Egypt will yield their 
full crop however defective may be the Nile flood. 

All thisimmense work has been done, as we learn 
from the report of C. 8. Moncrieff in Nature, not by 
forced labor but in connection with the complete aboli- 
tion of the corvée. From the beginning of time all 
public work in Egypt has been done by forced labor, 
the Government paying no wages and providing no food 
until the English took possession. Last year for the 
first time in all history there was no corvée whatever in 
Egypt. 

The English engineers are now looking forward to the 
question of storing the surplus volume of the flood and 
utilizing it when theriver is low. The chief difficulty of 
irrigation now is that there is not water enough in the 
Nile in summer for the irrigation desired. All the water 
is drawn off and used, so thatacanal with locks is now 
being constructed by which vessels will pass from the 
Mediterranean to Cairo. The supply of any larger 
amount of water requires the storing of the surplus of the 
flood season either in a great depression west of the Nile 
vailey, to be drawn upon as the water in the river de- 
creases, or else the construction of a great reservoir in 
the valley of the river itself above Asefian. One of these 
methods will probably be introduced within a very short 
time, and without it there can hardly be any further 
extension of cotton cultivation. 

Our readers will see that Great Britian makes a 
magnificent showing of the work done in Egypt, during 
less than ten years, for the weifare of the country and 
the benefit of the people and tie increase of the revenue. 
Egypt is rapidly recovering and will even surpass all its 
productiveness inits greatest daysof old. This is simply 
the fruit of a good government; and one can see its 


PERUAPS we might better call it the duplication of | beneficence when he contrasts the valley of the Nile with 
Egypt; for if Egypt is the gift of the Nile,and if it isa great 
thing by restoring good government to recover the con- 
dition of Egypt’s fertility, it is a much greater thing, by 
the new enineering methods adopted, to double the pro- 
ductiveness of the country. This is what Eogland has 
nearly accomplished during the seven years that she hes 


the equally fertile valley of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
There, over territory that was once the Garden of Eden, 
aman may travel a day without seeing a living thing. 
No enterprise is possible. Nocapital can be introduced, 
no irrigation can be projected, no population can be sup- 
ported, except here and there along the edge of the river, 
for no other reason than because the Turkish Govern- 
ment is incompetent and tyrannical, We may well pray 
Providence to thrust Mesopotamia into the bands of 
Great Britain. 





BELGIUM is the paradise of saloon-keepers. Altho 
the enactment of a license law two years ago compelled 
about 25,000 keepers to close their saloons, yet about 160,000 





ceive neither irrigation nor rain from that time till the 


remain, or one for every forty souls in the population. 
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Editorial Ustes. 


THE four additional pages which we give our readers 
this week are taken up with letters from missionaries in 
foreign lands. We find these letters quoted a great deal 
and they are of an ex'r: mely interesting character, coming 
as they do from representatives of various mission boards 
all over the world. Tne poets of the week are William 
Sharp, Susan Coolidge, Ida W. Benham and Josephine 
Pollard. James Payn’s Eaoglish Notes are always full of 
interest; Prof. J. A. Harrison gives some pithy advice to 
ministers; Richard Henry Stoddard has a delightful liter- 
ary paper on an almost forgotten poet of the earlier part 
of thecentury; Professor Sumner enumerates some of the 
Consequences of [ocreased Social Power; Alice M. Earl 
tells of the pleasures found in rummaging old houses; the 





Rev, John Conway gives some interesting facts in the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in this country; Maurice 
Th. mpson discusses the Short-Story; Moses Oppenheimer 
gives the history of the anti-Jewish edicts in Bavaria: 
Susan Hayes Ward descritLes new statues and monuments; 
and James Reynolds tells of the new forces in the Univer- 
sity of Paris. The stories are by Marie L. Poole and 
Charles L. Hildreth. 


Pror. SAMUEL Ivés CURTISS, Whose paper on “The 
Higher Criuicism,’’ appeared in our issue of July 30th, 
writes us that be is ba’dly willing to be held responsible 
for all tbe head lines, which were prepared in this office. 
He assures us that he reverently maintaips that “ all Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God,” and that interpreted 
by the principles of the Gospel, “‘ it is the or ly intallivle 
rule of faith and practice.’ He holds mo-t firmly to tne 
divine character of S ripture as somethirg wrich cannot 
be overthrown by any established results of criticism or 
ecientific iuvestigation. So far as historical errors, or im- 
perfect e:hics and doctrine may appear in the Old Testa- 
ment he maintains that tois appertains to the human side 
of Scripture, because God in bis divive wisdom did not 
deem it necessary in making a revelation that there should 
be anything more than an honest attempt to transmit the 
facts of history; and in the character of Old Testament 
ethics and doctrine God has had respect to the weaknesses 
and limitations of men who were not prepared tor the high 
demands of the New Testament. We understand that the 
conciusions, ia which he is far from accepting the ex'reme 
hypotheses of many critics, have been reached in prayer 
and faithful study, and tbat be has given them public ex- 
pression after long silence, aud after many requests to 
wake his position known. Allof Prof+ss r Curtiss’s sym- 
pat hies are, he assures us, with a coustructive rather than 
with a destructive criticism, and with a reverent handling 
ofthe Word. 





THE Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America held 
its twenty-first annual conven'ioa last week in Washing- 
ton under tne presidency of Bishop Cotter, of Winona. 
Bishop Keane preached tne sermon, and Cardinal Gibbons 
made ao opening address, makivg it clear tnat their heart 
was with the movement. A specially interesting incident 
was the presentation of credentials from Miss Frances E 
"Willard, and otaer ladies as fraternii delegates from the 
Natioaal Woman’s Caristian Temperaace Usion. This 
commuaicitiou was greet-d with load applaase, and the 
ladies were invited to seats in the Couvenotion; and in 
resp ne to repeated calls, Miss Wiliard stepped to the 
platform avd made a very happy address in woich she 
extended a very cordial iuvitation to the Catholic Total 
Ab; iveoce Uaioa to send frateraal delegates to the 
Womana’s C nventioa in Boston next Novemcver, and she 
begged them to oe sure an i s-od a woman as well as a man 
delegate. The Cardinal and Ki~hop Keane were present in 
the morriog and Miss Willard sp:ke in the afternoon, buat 
we have no doubt they were glad to have her present. 
Bishop Cotter as President of the Uaion, did fult honor to 
ber and to the work woicn her organization is doing among 
the women of the couutry. An address by a Protestant, 
and a woman, was indeed ao innovation. 


The Presbyterian Journal, of Philadelpbia, seems to 
have got i'sel! into a t.ngle concerpving the statistics, given 
by the Ceasus Bureau, of the Roman Catholic Church. In 
the first piace, it quotes as part of the census report a para- 
graph from our editorial upon it, for which, of course, it 
could bave bo valid excuse. Is then proceeds to a' tack the 
results of the Census on the supposition tbat the re: urns of 
communicants “ are made up by a wild mode of calcula- 
tion based on church and coapel accommodations and at- 
tendance at different mas-es.”” We do not kvow what 
reasou our cop emporary cao bave for such a statement; 
certainly none is z'ven in tue balietin itself What it says 
about seatrr g capaci’ y and at'eodatce at masses is simply 
in tre wey of explacatida as to the use made by Catholics 
of tneir church acc mmodations, wich everybody kuows 
are mucao more limited thaa those provided by Protestant 
churches. In other words, Protestants provide much more 
ample accommodations for the same number of communi- 
cants than tbe Cacho'ics do. Wedo not see how our con- 
temporary, if it had read the explanation given in the 
bulletin itself and printed in our column of Religious In- 
te:ligence, c»ald have aa‘esuc’ a mistake. This explana 
tion is du: to tne trath as mucn as to the Reman Catholic 
Caurch, The idea that the Census retarns for commuoi- 
cants are made up of estima es based on sea ing ca,acity 
or attendaace at maises seems to ve pure axsamption, and 
we submit that it is most urjast thus to condema statistics 
so carefally and laboriousiy wataered. We are assured 
that the Census agent has complete returns of communi- 
cants for every Catholic parish in the United States; and 








that these returns are not based on church accommodations 
or upon the attendance at the various services held in Cath- 
olic churches, any more than the returas of communicants 
of Protestant Churches. 


THE Rev. Henry E. Dosker, of Holland, Mich., writes us 
sharply and compactly, in opposition to the union of the two 
Reformed Churches, formerly German and Dutch. He 
says: 


I have opposed and do oppose the union of the two Reformed 
Churches on the following grounds: 

1, The name—* Federative ”—is a misnomer. Every advocate 
of this union, on the floor of Synod at Asbury Park admitted, 
either in so many words or by implication, that this movement 
looked torward toa closer, to an organic union. Every visiting 
delegate so referred to it, and th: religious press has so under- 
stood it, unless I mistake. 

The proposed Constitution is rather crypto-organic than feder- 
ative inthe tendency of its provisions. 

2. For such a union it is necessary that thereshall be doctrinal 
harmony. 

8. The two Churches are not doctrinally one. The Heidelberg 
Catechism by no means covers the doctrinal basis of the Dutch 
Church. The latter has accentuated many points of doctrine, 
€.g., the decrees, inspiration, necessity of the incarnation, etc., 
which, accordiag to leading German Reformed authorities, are 
practicalty open questions in the latter communion. 

4. The Datch Charch is undivided. The German Church has 
several distinct parties. The ** Mercersburg tendency ”’is still a 
pretty active corps. Arminianism is strong!’ advocated. The 
Orthodox party is quite small,and mainly confined to the West. 
A strongly liberalistic tendency bas for many years contended 
with the evangelical for the mastery in the General Synods, if 
my information is correct. 

Safe conservatism is growing to be so rare an article thatit had 
better be left unmixed, where it is found. 

5. The Dutch Charch has a magnificent missionary record; 
the bretbren on the other side are just awakening to the fact 
that this age is a missionary one. In the matterof *“ customs 
and mora!s” we are by ne means agreed. On impact of the two 
bodies the tendency of the smailer will be to be infiuenced by 
the greater, rather than the reverse. 

6. Shovld an organic union ever be consummated, this ten- 
dency will be all the more dangerous, since the geographical dis- 
tribution of the two bodies is such that the contact would main- 
ly be in the higher Jegislative bodies. 

7. The two bodies united will be more hopelessly foreign than 
ths Reformed (Dutch) Church was before the union. The Dutch 
Americanize far more readily than the Germans. 

8. The “ Federal Synod,”’ contemplated in the proposed consti- 
tution, is utterly un- and anti-Reformed. The General Synod 
of the Reformed Church is the highest body known in all its his- 
tory. It has no histcric right to commit some of its dearest in- 
terests, as missions, education, etc. to a body, consisting of a 
few ministers and elders, elected fora term of years, by itself 
and not by the Church as such. in the established way. Itisa 
decided innovation, and wiil tend, unless I am mistaken, to the 
formation of a * house of bishops.” 


For our part we have alwatrs very carefully stated the fede- 
rative character of the comovact, and that it is not organia 
To us the arguments given are no arguments, because we 
do purposely and dogmatically favor union wherever 
the essential evangelical doctrines are not compromised. 
We do not believe in shutting up schools of theology by 
themselves in separate denominations. If there be some- 
what variant schools of theology in one of these Churches, 
then all the better. Variety is good in the Church; it is 
healthy; it prevents stayna ion; it develops truth. 





THE late papal encyclical on socialism, while it con- 
demas the socialistic theory, is intended to express the 
sympathy of the CatholicChurch with the people rather 
than with dynasties. It is in accord with the policy of 
Leo XIII, whois bringing about him the counsels of such 
men as Caidinal Lavigerie, who are in hearty sympathy 
with R-pablicanism. [ne encyclical calls out a great deal 
of comment in our Catholic press, and some of the papers 
seem to us to treat it not only with deference,but asif it were 
the final voice of God. Nowa papal encyclical, or cer- 
tainly such a one as this, is not, under tbe Catholic defi- 
nitions, an infallible pronouncement. According to the 
Vatican Council it is only when speaking ex cathedra and 
defining a doctrine of faith and morals to be held by the 
whole Church, that his language possesses infallibility. 
For Popes as well as other teacoers in the Chourch have 
erred and will err, and it is for the interest of the Church 
to reduce to the minimum che exteat of infallinility. We 
suppose it would not be admitted that Pope Leo XIII bas 
as yet made one single iafallible pronouncement. Any 
priest, we suppose, has a right to differ from him in judg- 
ment as to socialism, altho the Pope’s instruction must 
carry much more authority than that of any priest, while 
being very far from iafalliblee We would like to have 
some of our Catholic contemporaries tell us what was the 
last infallible pronouncement ever made by a Pope. Per- 
haps some one will favor us with an answer to this question. 





A COMPARISON of educational statistics North aud South 
is likely to be somewhat vitiated by certain facts not 
always understocd. At the North local taxation helps out 
the State taxation in benalf of schools to an extent not yet 
dev: loped in the Soutb, and the schoolnouses are public 
prep-riy. Ia the South the State appropriations are fairly 
good; Texas gave $4 50a child last year. But the scnool- 
house may be private property supplied by the neighbor- 
hood where State money, or even local public money, is ex- 
pended. Property-owning whites in the South, where 
closely settled, get up fair schoolhouses, while poor whites 
or blacks in sparse settlements have poor houses and do 
little to extend schools. There are poor schools with weak 
districts in Vermont as well asin Georgia, but the Vermont 
scboolh: use will apoear on record while the Georgia school- 
house will not, not haviag b2en provided by public money. 
Georgia provides one hundred days’ free school ‘this year. 
Maine had last yearan average of one hundred and ten 
days. 


THE subject of euthanasia is a very fascinating one to 
some minds, and Prof. Felix Adler touched on it in a lec- 





ture on the Ethics of Suicide at Plymouth last week. Of 
course, he said the usual things about suicide being cow- 
ardly and wrong, but he suggested that there are cases 
where suicide is right. Perhaps one’s honoris at stake; or, 
in the case of a chronic invalid, when pains become so in- 
tense and continuous as to occupy the entire attention of 
the sufferer, and no possibility of recovery exists, he is not 
sure but what an official body designated by the State, con- 
sisting of three judges of the Supreme Court and three 
eminent physicians, should be summoned to the bedside of 
the suff-rer, and if they unanimously think there is no rea- 
sonable hope of recovery, the patient should be allowed “to 
receive the cup of relief at the hands of his attending 
physician,” a device, as he says, similar to that which was 
suggested more than three hundred years ago by Sir 
Thomas Morein his “ Utopia.” We trust Professor Adler 
will not be as overwhelmed with remonstrances as was the 
author of an article on the subject in THE INDEPENDENT 
nearly twenty years ago, who took views very much like 
those suggested by Professor Adler. He was controverted 
by another writer, who, in these columns, attempted to ap- 
ply the principle, and, under the very thin disguise of the 
pastor of a church who was attempting to carry out the 
suggestion, but met with opposition on every side, showed 
the impracticability of eutnapssia. In priuting this last 
article, we did not make sufficient allowance for the fact 
that some people besides Scotchmen cannot see a joke, and 
a dozen subscribers wrote angrily ordering their paper to 
be discontinued, saying they would not have a paper come 
imto their house which advocated murder. The writer of 
the first article was himself so overwhelmed with remon- 
strances and disagreeable suggestions about his own sick 
or aged relatives,whom it was thought he might be wanting 
to get rid of, that he begged us to let the subject drop 
which, for his sake, we were very willing to do. 

THE uncertainty of matters in the East is instanced by 
the news that comes of the most serious outbreak of the 
Kurds, since Sheik Obeidullah’s uprising in 1880. Sever- 
al thousand Kurds, in the regionsouthwest of Lake Uru- 
mia are under arms and defy the authority of both Turkish 
and Persian Governments. The occasion is as follows: 
A Mr. Greenfield was for many years in Persia as a British 
subject. He married an Armenian, and his children were 
educated in the American Mission Schools or in Europe. He 
died a few years ago leaving considerable property, includ- 
ing several Kurdish villages near Soujbullak, which he had 
secured by foreclosing mortgages. Mrs. Greenfield’s two 
daughters have resided at one of these villages in apparent 
security until a few weeks ago. One day the Kurdish ser 
vant handed Mrs.Greenfield her coffee, and she soon became 
unconscious. On recovering ber senses what was her dis- 
may to find her daughter gone. The same Kurdish servant 
that drugged the mother carried off the daughter, and the 
mother was powerless henceforth even to communicate 
with ber daughter or know if she was forcibly or willingly 
in the hands of the Kurds. Soshe hastened to Tabriz for 
help. Mr. Paton, the Eaxglish Vice Consul, demanded re- 
dress for kidnapping an English subject. Tbe Persian 
Government would have gladly evaded the demand but 
Evglish energy compelled them to act. They ordered their 
Kurdish subjects to bring the girl or send her to Tabriz to 
have her restored to her mother and then examined as to 
her faith. But tc this the Kurds said “* No,”’ emphatically. 
They rallied by clans of hundreds and thousands and raised 
the Turkish flsg and refused obedience to any one except 
the Sultan, the rightful head of Islam. The Turkish Con- 
sul was sent from Tabriz to parley with them, but he was 
stoned for histrouble. The English Vice Consul came, and 
was treated with slight courtesy. They allowed the young 
lady to be brought before him but with such surveillance 
that her statement, that she willingly joined the Kurds, 
was not accepted. Mr. Paton said to them: “ If she is so 
willing, give her ten days’ freedom, let her see her mother 
and friends, ard then we will accept her statement” But 
these wild Kurds do not see why Christians should have 
any such favors. Tbe English Government demanded her 
person and an indemnity for the treatment a British sub- 
ject had received, and after considerable firm pressure 
carried their point. The girl was given up, but declared 
ber love fora young Kard and her resolve to be a Moslem. 
Whether this will end the case remains to be seen, but the 
Kurds having once more felt their power are not likely to 
subside immediately. 


....Senator Quay, since his resignation of the chairman- 
ship of the National Republican Committee, is busying 
himself with a boom for Mr Blaine. In this work he is 
assisted by Senator Cameron—par nobile fratrum, This is 
a little exhibition of spite on the part of these eminent Sen- 
ators toward the President, and not of particular love for 
Mr.Blaine. Pennsylvania has never been a Blaine State. We 
do not believe that there is any serious purpose in the Blaine 
movement. In the first place Mr. Blaine is too wise a man 
to desire the nomination; in the second place his relations 
to President Harrison forbid him to seek it; and in the 
third place it could not well come to him under the circum- 
stances without dividing and weakening the Republican 
Party. The sentiment of the party favors the renomina- 
tion of President Harrison. The party is not likely te set 
aside the man who wrested the presidency from Demo- 
cratic hands, and who is so clearly indicated as the strong- 
est man available. Unless Mr. Harrison should peremptor- 
ily decline a re-nomination there is no free course for any- 
body else. 


.... We are always confident that The Boston Pilot will 
promptly correct any mistake into which it may fall, when 
its attention is called to it. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find in the lsst number a generous correction 
of its reeent statement that Commissioner Morgan had 
announced that he had almost mdded the service of the 
Catholics, and that within two years, if allowed to remain, 
he would have every Catholic teacher off of the reserva- 
tions. Itsays that the authority forthe statement was the 
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public press dispatches from Washington; but that Com- 
missioner Morgan’s letter to Archbishop Ireland, of recent 
date, makes it clearly impossible that he “should have 
made the declaration of hostility to Catholics attributed to 
him a few days ago.”’ Thisis a very manly acknowledg- 
ment, quite worthy of the reputation of The Pilot, anda 
model for all newspapers, secular or religious. 


...-1t is certainly a little curious that as one stage in the 
growing dissatisfaction of the English Wesleyans with 
what they regard as the overbearing attitude of the Church 
of England they have decided to require that their candi- 
dates for the ministry shall be examiuedinthelate Bishop 
Lightfoot’s famous dissertation on the Christian minis- 
try. They think they can get nowhere else a better instruc- 
tion in opposition to the doctrine of apostolic succession. 
The attitude of the British Wesleyans toward the Estab- 
lished Church bas greatly changed of late. Ten years ago 
a Wesleyan preacher who spoke onthe platform of the 
Liberation Society could scarcely escape official rebuke, 
while this year Dr. Stephenson, president of the Confer- 
ence, before a vast applauding congregation preached a 
sermon vigorously attacking the Establishment; and all 
the friends of the Establishment hope for is to prevent the 
Conference from indorsing the Liberation Society. 


....Bishop Hurst, as Chancellor of the American Uni- 
versity at Washington, has issued an appeal to the Meth- 
odist Churches and to all other friends of Christian educa- 
tion, te contribute a fund of $10,000,000 for buildings and 
endowments of professorships. <A site which cost $100,000 
has already been secured and paid for. The University, as 
we have heretofore explained, is to be for students who 
have taken their first academical degree, and desire to pur- 
sue an advanced coarse. The Catholics have the begin 
nings of auniversity in Washington, and it seems desirable 
that an institution of equal scope should be established for 
those who are non-Catholics. Bishop Hurst’s scheme is a 
large one, and he will need all of the ten millions he has 
called for and probably as much more. 


....Father Eagan, of this city, says that the priests who 
are connected with the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
havea good deal of wrestling to do with the New York 
Excise Board, and that the principal opposition comes from 
the one Catholic member of the Board. He tells of an in- 
stance in which the priest of St. Paul’s Church went to the 
Excise Board, to protest against the granting of a license to 
a saloon within one hundred feet of his academy and was 
told that the saloon was not within a hundred feet of the 
academy, and if it was it would make no difference. The 
priest then measured the distance, but was toid that it was 


not the length of the tape measure but the length of the 
“pull” that determined those matters. 


....A convention was held in Springfield, O., last week, 
at which candidates were nominated to be voted for by the 
People’s Party. The candidate for Governor on this ticket 
is Jobn Seitz, a former Greenback leader. The platform 
calls for the free coinage of silver and the Government 
ownership of railroads, opposes alien ownership of lands, 
and demands a graduated tax on income, The battle in 
Ohio is to lie between the Republican and Democratic Pat- 
ties, and it is likely to be of such an absorbing character 
that any people’s party or third party will tind itself be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones. 


.... The Southern Presbyterians of Louisiana and Missis- 
ippi have been speaking grandly against the Lottery, and 
they donot for a moment admit that in so doing they are 
invading the field of politics,tho the Lottery men think that 
they are. It will not do to be too squeamish avout politics. 
During the War of the Union our Presbyterians did not 
consider that they were invading politics; but it is just be- 
cause they will not apologize for their Union votes that the 
Southern Presbyterians refuse re-union. 


....lf we are to have our citizens play soldier in their 
military organization, which is all well enough, then 
much more important is it that they should play sailor. 
Wearein very little danger of an attuck by land, but if 


war should arise we might be in immediate danger of an 
attack by sea, in whicn case such a naval reserve as is now 
being established would be of immense use, and Rear 
Admiral Walker expects in a very short time to see twenty 
thousand men entisted in it. 


.... Parliament has been prorogued with the usual Queen’s 
speech, which says that negotiations have not yet been 
concluded for arbitration of the seal question with the 
United States or the lobster question with France in New- 
foundland. But things are looking better in Ireland, and 
the pew School law relieves poor parents under the pro- 


vision for compulsory education. The Jatter is the one 
important act of a rather meager session. 


... We have an admirable article this week by the Rev. 
Jonn Conway, editor of The Northwestern Chronicle, the 
chief Catholic organ in Archbishop [reland’s province. It 
1s in good part a bistory of the attempt to force foreign 
methods and foreign officials on the Catholic Church in 
America, and is cailed out by the late Cahensly movement, 
Which has been rebuked by the Pope. 


....A very enthasiastic convention of the Republican 
League, of this State, was held at Syracuse last week. Tne 


resolusions heartily indorse President Harrison and his Ad- 
ministration, favor a bi-metal currency, recipiocity, aud 
other sound Republican priaciples. Tae success of the 
convention mdicates a very heaitny condition of the party 
in the State. 


....1s the Farmers’ Alliance under tte rule of an auto- 
crat? It looks like it if a man named Polk, President of 


the National Organization, can is*ue nis order prohibiting 
tne Ailiauce fu Loutsiana to vomnise with one wiug of tne 
D-mocrats against the Lattery. Farmers ought to be at 
liberty to fight tne Lotwery. 


....A Berlin newspaper reports that Chanceilor von 
Caprivi has told Mr. Paeips, our Ame ican Miaister, that 


perhaps the E uperor Wiltiam will visit the Worla’s Fair 
at Cnicago. He will be very wricome, and his visit will ao 
much to add aistinctiona tu the Fair. 


--»-A speaker at the People’s Party Convention in Obio, 
last week, proposed to “relegate John Sherman to ob- 


livion.” It will tak: the dust of more ages than the Pec- 
ple’s Party wiil ever see to do that. 





Religions Intelligence. 
DR. PENTECOST’S MISSION IN SIMLA. 
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SIMLA is the summer capital of India, and the seat of 
Government for seven months of the year. There is a good 
deal of secret grumbling, which now and again finds voice, 
about the Government being so long absent from Calcutta, 
and the yearly transfer of the Offices imposes an additional 
burden upon the revenue; but the Government may be 
pardoned for its partiality for this retreat among the Him- 
alayas. Europeans, at least, are able to do double the 
amount of work on the hills they would be able to do in the 
plains during the hot season, and there are the beneficial 
eftects of the invigorating climate for themselves and their 
families to be taken account of, into the bargain. Simla is 
situated among pine-clad hills and ravines, 7,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and enjoys what in India, at least, may 
well be called a temperate climate. The [adian sun is still 
overhead; and as he has lost none of the power he has in 
the plains, we have still to be on our guard against him. 
In fact, it is even said that the rarity of the atmosphere 
adas to his striking power, by making his beams more in- 
tense. It is this strength of the sun that makes the great 
difference between the climate of the Himalayas and the 
climate of temperate countries; for, altho you should as- 
cend to the snow line itself, you would still have the blaz 
ing, tropical sun above your head. Our elevation, however, 
in Simla, and the proximity of the everlasting snows acting 
as a kind of refrigerator, keep the air cool in the shade 
and the breezes fresh almost all the year round. Simla ix 
a scene of busy life during the season, whichis from about 
the middle of April till the end of October. 

The Government officials for the mest part work hard and 
make a good return tothecountry for the privileges tney en- 
joy. Pleasure drives hard as well as work, however, in tuis 
summer capital. A whirlof gayety, with entertainments of 
all kinds, is maintained throughout the sesson, and horse- 
racing with the gambling that accomzanies it, is a favor- 
ite pastime with a considerable portion of our commaniry. 
The current of worldliness and the love of pleasure are ia- 
deed strong in Simla, and too many are swept along by it, 
altho there is always a number of earnest Christians in the 
Station and God has his witnesses. Taken as a whole, how- 
ever, it would be no exagyveration to say that the mind of 
the community 1s in general pre-occupied so far as retigion 
is concerned, and that the life of the station leaves little 
room forit. Simla might well be regarded as a stiff place 
to move, and not a very hopeful field in which to conduct a 
mission. Whenit was known that Dr. Pentecost intended 
to include Simla in his evangelistic campaign in India, 
some wonder was expressed as to what the result would be, 
and faith was glad to fall back, it must be confessed not 
in a very iivipg way, upon the truth * that there was noth- 
ing too hard for the Lord.”’ The attempt was eminently 
worth making, however, for while Simla has sometimes 
been familiarly described as the place where Satan’s seat 
is, itis in reality a great part of India gathered to a focus, 
and a living Christianity in Simla would send forth streams 
of blessing to many parts of the country. Or. Pentecost 
has actually come and conducted a five weeks’ Mission in 
the Station, and we shall endeavor to give some account of 
its progress and results. ; 

The Mission commenced on Tuesday, the 2d of June. 
The town hall had been secured for the whole month, hav- 
iag been kindly granted by the Simla municipality. The 
rule in regard to the town hall is that it may be had free 
of charge, for meetings open to the public, and it was 
granted for Dr. Pentecost’s meetings on the understanding 
that he should give way when an application was made for 
it for any other purpose. The fact that it was granted for 
a month during the season was beyond what might bave 
been expected, and there seemed to be such a lull in the or- 
dinary eugagements of the Station that throughout the 
entire month the meetings were not interrupted for more 
than three nights, on two of which they were held in the 

Union Church instead. The good hand of God was recog- 
nized in @ suitable place thus being found for the Mission, 
where members of the Church of England and other Chris- 
tians could meet on common ground. 


Dr. Pentecost’s reputation as an evangelist and preacher. 


as well as the report of the good work he had been the 
means under God of accomplishing in Calcutta and the 
sister hill-station of Mussoori, had preceded him to Simla, 
and as was to be expected a large audience assembled to 
hear his first address, on ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxon and Christian- 
ity.” In this address Dr. Pentecost earnestly maintained 
that the great design of Providence in placing India under 
British rale was in order that tne Anglo-Saxon race, who 
had themselves received the Guspel in 1ts purity, might im- 
part it to India’s millions. The address formed a fitting 
introduction to the Mission, and Dr, Pentecost’s earnest 
appeal aonbtless awoke higher feelings of obligation in the 
breasts of not a few of his hearers to the natives of this 
great country. The attendauce at the meetings was main- 
tained with utrflagging interest throughout the entire 
Mission, the town hall beiog well filled night after night 
All classes of the c.mmunity were represented, the higher 
official class as well as the middle class, with a considera- 
ble number of educated natives. The fact toat the Mission 
was continued without dragging tor five weeks on end. 
speaks for itsef «nd strikes us as one of the most remarka- 
ble events in the nistory of Simia. Meetings for lectures, 
coucerts, and other enterteuluments are Lot uncommon 1D 
the town hall during the season, but for large audience- 


,to meet nigot after night to isten to the d'scassiou ana 


entorcemenac: f the tucdswental truths of Coris:iauity is a 
new and altog-ther rema: kavle phenomenon in the |tife ot 
the Station. But here, as elsewhere, men are ou their way 
to the great E-ernity, and toe realities of sin and salva‘ ion 
as revealed by the Gospel of Christ have an interest for 


them in spite of themselves. Dr. Pentecost is himself a 

good argument in favor of Christianity. His broad shoul- 

ders and sturdy build give an impression of rugged 

strength and of a man well able to maintain any position 

he should take up, while his practical shbrewdoess makes it 

in the last degree ufilikely that he should take up any posi- 

tion by mistake. He is an impressive speaker, strong in 

argament, and possessed of a felicitous gift of familiar il- 

lustration. His manner is hearty and e nial, attractive and 

conciliatory. He believes in serv'ng God with all his facul- 

ties, and, like Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Moody, has not found 

it necessary to tie up even his gift of humor in a napkin. 

His religion is of a thoroughly healthy type, and has the 

ring of sincerity about it. Believicg thorongbly himself 

in the truths he preaches, he has the power of carrying 

conviction to the minds of others. During the course of the 

Mi.sion in Simla the two lines of the Evangelistic and the 

Apologetic were kept in view. Many minds are c:ught 
unconsciously in the skeptical current of the present time, 
and find barriers rising between them and the Gospel of 
Christ in spite of themselves. With many more these skep- 
tical objections that are in the air are welcomed as an ex- 
cuse for their own evil lives, and the prevalent agnosticism 
is made use of as a fortress behind which indifference can 
intreach itself with security. But whatever form the cur- 
rent skepticism may assume, neither the preachers nor the 
evangelist can in these days afford altogether to ignore it. 
Honest doubters require to be helped, and dishonest to be 
silenced, while both stand in peed of being brought under 
that living power of the Gospel of Christ, which is the final 
and conclusive proof of the truth of Christianity. Besides 
the very occupation of men’s minds with religious ques' ions 
10 the preseat time gives the preacher new points of contact, 
and fresh avenues of approach of which he dos well to 
avail himself. Nowin Simia we bave our own share of 
scepticism, and agnosticism is prevalent among the upper 
class of the community. Our c:vil service mea are well 
read and our Government officials have no lack of intel- 
lectual ability, for Britain does not send stupid men to 
Iadia. A mission, therefore, that was to reaco the higher 
class in Simla, required to be to some extent apologetic as 
well as evangelistic. Accordingly Dr. Pentecost, while 
dealing with such central and experimept«l truths as 
* Original Sin,” ‘* Actual Sin,” ‘The Atonement,” “* The 
New Birth,” ‘‘ Repentance,” “Justification by Faith,’ and 
such like, also discussed such subject as ‘* The Lospiration 
of the Scriptures,’’ *‘ The Infallibility of the Bible,” ‘ The 
Resurrection of Christ,’’ ‘‘The Reasonableness of Coris- 
tianity,’”’ “Scientific and Historical Ovjeciions to the 
Truth of Christianity,” and kindred subjects from the 
apologetic pointof view. The last week of the mission was 
specially devoted to the treatment of skeptical obj-ctions 
and was advertised as ‘‘a week with honest doubters.” 
The advertisement attracted the attention of the class for 
whom the series of addresses was specially intended, and 
there was a marked increase in tne attevdance of Govern- 
ment officials, H. E. the Viceroy, and Lady Lansdowne 
being present at one service. 

Tne experiment of dealing with such skeptical objections 
is a somewhat hazardous one, and sometimes raises diffi- 
culties instead of removing them. But Dr. Pentecost pro- 
ceeds with a firm step, and with bim argument is only a 
means toward an eud, and prepares the way for direct ap- 
peal tothe heart and conscience in behalf of Christ. It is 
because heis an evangelist as well as an apologist that the 
treatment of such evidential subjects has proved a success. 
The attendance of young men at the meetings specially de- 
voted to a discussion of subjects connected with the evi- 
dences of Christianity was very marked, but in fact the 
large proportion ot men attendiog Dr Pentecost’s meetings 
in Simla bas been a noticeable feature througoout the en- 
tire course of the Mission. We believe that the discussion 
of the great truths of the faita in the light of present day 
objections bas met a real want in Simla, and has removed 
objections out of the way and awakened more earnest 
thougat in the minds of many. Results have yet to be 
reaped of the seed that has been sown during these weeks, 
and we anticipate much permanent good from the occupa- 
tion night after night of the minds of men with the higb- 
est questions that affect human life and destiny. Many of 
Dr Pentecost’s Covenant Cards were applied for during 
the course of the Mission, and when, after meetings were 
held, some expressed their willingness to accept Christ by 
coming forward and kneeling down while prayer was of- 
fered in their behalf. Christians have received quickening 
and refreshment, and a new impulse to Christian effort 
during the course of the Mission, while many have been 
heiped to clearer and simpler views of the Gospel. The 
Courch has been brought into closer sympathy with God’s 
great work of salvation toward sinners, and we trust the 
fruits of quickened spiritual life will be apparent during 
the remainder of the season. During tnree weeks of the 
Mission Dr. Pentecost held morning Bible readings from 
balf-past seven to half-past eight. These morning meet- 
ivugs were well attended, aud gave fresh impulse to the 
study of God’s Word. At the close of the Mission Dr. 
Pentecost proceeds into the interior to China, among 
the Himalayas, with a party, for two or twree 
weeks of well earned and much needed rest. He 
has it in view to conduct another fortnight’s meetings 
in Simla on his return, and miny will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of hearing nim once more. We are thankful for his 
visit to Lludia. It isatryivg ca try in many ways for 
Europeans, the freedom fr. n the restraints of home having 
an unsettling teudency, while the surroundivg heatbepism 
bas @ deadening : ffect op their spiritual lif. If India is to 
be won for Curist, tae Hucopeans must vot be negiected, 
tor Europeaa influence is citber the greate.t nelp or the 
“roate-t biadrance tu tae progress of tar Gos. el iu Lodia. 
Kvaugelistic Work aMoag Our OWu coun ‘rymea is DOt sec- 
ood iu importance? to misslovary WorK amo: g toe natives. 
itis a re eaturcemen’ toall waoare iavoriug fo tae Gospel 
ot Christ in [aodia, woen mea iike the late D~. Somer- 
ville, Lord Radstock, George Miiiter and De. Peacecost, 
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shores; and we are thankful that the rapid communication 
between Kast and West in these days is making such visits 
80 frequent. India is coming, and will continue to come 
more and mere into prominence as a field for evangelistic 
effort. A great day is dawning for this land that bas sat so 
long under the shadow of death. The ffelds are whitening 
to the harvest, and Eng)ish-speaking evangelists may well 
come and reap both from among Earopeans, and the ever 
increasing class of educated natives. Weshall welcome 
all who come to our help, whether from Britain or 
America. a 

MR. MOODY’S CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN 

WORKERS. 


SECOND WEEK. 








BY FRED L, NORTON. 


MORE than balf the work of the Ninth Conference of 
Christian Workers at Northfield has been done during the 
last five days of its sessions. This is partly due to the fact 
that there have been more meetings than before, and 
partly to the character of the speakers. Perhaps the 
most remarkable speech was that of Rev. J. E. Clough, 
D.D., of the Lone Star Mission, among the Telugus, in 
Burma, India, who [described that work in detail at the 
principal meeting of Tuesday, Foreiga Mission day. His 
address occupied over an hour in its delivery, but the story 
which he told with the greatest modesty and symplicity 
was so wonderful, even in the history of missions, as to 
surprise and interest even those who are ordinarily indiffer- 
ent to the most fervent mission appeals. It has been truly 
said of him that scenes have been enacted upon his mis- 
sion field that have not been equalled by Pentecost itself. 
At one time 3,500 converts were baptized, and on two other 
occasions nearly half that number confessed their faith in 
public. Tne other exercises of Mission day included ad- 
dresses by Rev. W. W. Eddy, D.D., of Syria, and Rev. 
John R. Hykes, of Central China, who refuted the recently 
published statement of a sea captain that no Chinese con- 
vert could be found, showing that the captain had not 
gone anywhere near the mission fields. He also declared 
that the late newspaper reports of Chinese attacks upon 
missionaries have been greatly exaggerated, citing as 
evidence the fact that only two people have been kiiled in 
ove of the most turbulent districts. The Rev. Arthur T. 
Pierson, D.D., of Philadelpbia, had charge of the mission- 
ary services. 

Wednesday wa; devoted to City Missious, the Rev. R. A. 
Torrey, of Chicago, Ill., haviog charge of ail sessions after 
10:30 A. M, and announcing his intention, which was exe- 
cuted, to “run this program on schedule time” Charles 
Ballou, of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church Mis- 
sion in New York City: B. W. Jenkins, of the Port Mission 
in Baltimore; T. P. S. Wilson, of the Williamsport (Penn.) 
city mission; Rev. H. H. Kelsey, of the Fourth Copgrega- 
tional Church in Hartford; Charles J. Wills, of Old Epiph- 
any Church in New York City; S. H. Hadley, of the Jerry 
MacAuley Mission, and Mr. Wintle, of South Wales, 
described their work. Besides these addresses there were 
three sermons, frum which one may obtain a faint idea cf 
the proportion of the twenty-four hours occupied by the 
meetings. 

Thursday was also a busy day for attendants at the Con- 
ference. Services began before 10 o’clock in the morning, 
and lasted, with brief intervals, till nearly 10 at night. More 
addresses by prominent speakers were delivered that -day 
than any other during the Conference. The Rev. Nathaniel 
West devoted an bour in the morning to a scathing denua- 
ciation of the higher critics, whose position he analyzed 
and declared to be' subversive of biblical authority. Un- 
fortunately, he descended to personalities and indulged in 
a bitterness of invective never before heard upon this plat- 
form, the only incident that has disturbed the harmony of 
the Conference. He was followed by theRev. F. B. Meyer, 
of London, England, who has been delivering a series of 
addresses to Christians upon the essentials of Christian 
growth. His argument was freely and beautifully illus- 
trated from Nature, and he showed a very devotional spirit, 
which strongly impre-sed all who heard him. It would be 
impossible, even briefly, to outline the ground covered by 
his talks, but they have been the central figure of the Con- 
verence. In the evening the Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., of 
Boston, preached an eloquent sermon upon “ Heavenly 
Riches.”’ 

The attendance at the Conference has been as large as 
anticipated, and, altho hundreds left every day after the 
middle of the week, other hundreds who came filled their 
places, so that Stone Hall, which holds 1,500 people, was 
packed atevery meeting. It is too early to measure results 
yet, but from an intellectual point of view the meetings 
have certainly equaled those of any previous yearin the 
decade during which they have been held here. 

Among speakers not mentioned above were: the Rev.John 
Smith,of Edinburgh, Scotland; Secretary Henry C. Mabie, 
of the American Baptist Mission Union; the Rev.A.S. Gum- 
bart, and the Rev. Addison P. Foster, D.D., of Boston, and 
evangelists George C. Needham and S. Hartwell Pratt. 


East NORTHFIELD, Mass. 


A NEW CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 








POLITICAL circles have been greatly surprised by a new 
religious movement that has started in Paris, perhaps it 
might be better said in Rome, for it owes its inspiration 
directly to the Eacyclical of the Pope so recently promul- 
gated. Itisclearly an attempt by the Papal See to gain 
power and dominion, It is only natural that France, who 
has always gloried in the name of the “Eldest daughter 
of the Church,” should be the leader, and that the move- 
ment should be inaugurated in Paris. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Paris recently called to- 
gether a uamber of mea in conferences, the resalt of which 
was the appointment of acommittee of twenty to draw 





up an appeal the terms of which,in all probability, had 
been prepared in Rome and approved in Paris before the 
laymen were calledin. On the Committee are the names 
of senators, deputies, judges, marquises, viscounts, barons, 
and others who have a reputation for wealth and clerical- 
ism. The whole list represents the ultra-clerical and Le- 
gitimist parties, and they promise to make no small revo- 
lution in French politics. 

The appeal is made to all mea, irrespective of party, to 
join what is called ‘‘ The Christian Union.’’ The text of 
this document runs in substance thus: 


‘In replying to the appeal made by his Eminence, the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Paris, we desire to associate ourselves with 
the grand thought of a ‘Union,’ which inspired his letter to 
Romanists on their social duties; we therefore invite the con- 
currence of all Christians and ali honest men, whatever their 
political opinions may be, to defend and protect with one ac- 
cord the civil, social ana religious liberties of which they have 
been despoiled. Inthe name of the faith that is menaced, in 
the name of the salvation of our country that impiety is lead- 
ing into servitude and decadence, if the program of the anti- 
Christian and Masonic societies continues to have the predomi- 
nance in making the laws and administering them in the coun- 
try; weadjure all to unite themselves to reconquer religious 
liberty, educational liberty, the liberty of charity, the liberty 
of association, and to obtain the revision of all those laws which 
area manifest violation of these liberties, in the scholastic, 
military and fiscal legislation. The only way to reconquer 
these vital liberties is to nominate only those men who are 
open.y devoted to this great cause forthe Common Councils, 
the Senate, and the Chamber of Deputies. 

ment that religion and the country are in danger, to 
abstain from interfering would be equal to desertion: to vote, 
through fear or weakness for the accomplices of these anti- 
Christian sects, weuld be treason. The workman who comes 
from his toil is the first one who should be interested in this 
liberty which we demand forall. The sectarian doctrines, that 
attack the most sacred rights of his soul, promise vainly an 
amelioration of his lot. Religion, which has been his liberator, 
will always benefit his condition; only he should assure her of 
her dignity and reileve her sad condition by the elevation of 
those principles of justice and charity of which the Church is 
the immutable guardian, and which the last encyclical of the 
Pope, Leo XIII, has placed in all of its light with such incom- 
parable authority and such anxious solicitude.” 

This appeal has been forwarded to all the principal news- 
papers and spread broadcast over the Jand. Coming so 
close after the Papal Encyclical, and doubtless inspired by 
it, it has made a profound impression in the political 
world. 

In connection with this manifesto it will be interesting 
to read the following extract from a catechism prepared by 
the Bishop of Grenoble, and published in the Semaine Ré- 
ligieuse: 

“ Question. Are the elections an apostolic means? 

“ Answer. Yes; the different elections, above all those cf depu- 
ties and senators, are a powerful means of acting as apostles 
of Jesus Christ. 

“Q. What is thought of those voters who knowingly and will- 
ingly nominate those deputies and senators who they know will 
vote against the Catholic beliefs. 

“A. it is necessary to think that voters render themselves 
very guilty before God. and tbat they are responsible to him for 
their evil acts which the senators and deputies commit through 
them. 

*“*Q. Have the bishops and priests a right to mix in the elec- 
tions? 

* 4. Yes; since the law recognizes them as electors or voters 
and eligible, and assures them of their rights as French ociti- 
zens, they should fulfill the obligations 

**Q. Should foreiga clergy be occupied with elections? 

“A. Yes; in Belgium, Germany, England, America, every- 
where, the bishops and priests work in the elections, since they 
mere than ordinary citizens are obliged to be aposties of Jesus 
Christ, defenders of the rights of the Church, fathers of the peo- 
ple, guardians of the morals, and friends of the glory of the 
nation.” 

Tbis page from the Catechism will give an idea of the 
work that is already begun. Never was there a more 
auspicious time since the Reformation for such a move- 
ment. France, if internal troubles were to commence, 
threatened as she is by the Quadruple Alliiance, and almost 
isolated in Europe, would be a prey to all the prowlers of 
the Continent. When financial losses at the Vatican ren- 
dered it impossible for the Pope to continue his subscrip- 
tion to the leading organs of Romanism, the Moniteur de 
Rome and the Osservatore Romano, which areeo indis- 
pensable to the Curia that the French Ambassador official- 
ly offered a subvention to them on condition that they 
should not make any opposition to the internal government 
of France and should fight the Quadruple Alliance in 
Europe, the terms were agreed to; and those papers are 
probably run to-day on French money. This one little 
fact shows how highly France prizes the influence of Rome. 

PakIs, FRANCE, July 18th, 1891. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





THE iuternational order of the King’s Daughters has 
had its name changed so as to embrace Sons as well as 
Daughters, as many men and boys have been admitted to it 
since 1887. 


....Auextraordinary commission of cardinals has been 
appointed to re-organize the Catholic missions, with a 
special view to making missions take a leading part in the 
work of colonization. 


-...-James V. Moffatt, D.D., President of Washington 
and Jefferson College, has been elected Professor of Vidac- 
tic and Pelemic Theology in the Western Theological Sem- 
inary (Presbyterian), at Allegheny. Dr. Moffatt will suc- 
ceed Dr. H. T. McClelland, who resigned. 


-.--A recent cable dispatch from Kome states that the 
Italian Government has been anxiously considering the 
question, where the next conclave shall be held; and it 
means to prevent, if possible, its being held anywhere ex- 
ceptin Rome. It dreads the possibility of a foreign Pope, 


....The Rev. John Brady, of Amesbury, Mass:, was con- 
secrated auxiliary Bishop of the Catholic Diocese of Bos- 
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ton. The ceremony, which was performed by Arehbishop 
Williams in the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, was very 
brilliant, and was attended by a large concourse of people. 


---. The 148th Conferenee of the Wesleyan Methodists of 
England met at Wesley Chapel, Nottingham, July 21st, 
The Rev. Thomas Bowman Stephenson, D.D , was elected 
President. One of the most important actions taken was 
that in condemnation of gambling, special reference being 
made to the baccarat scandal. 








..--The receipts of the American Board for July were 
$45,010.05 as against $57 173.81 for July 1800, The falling 
off is, however, in legacies only, the contributions being 
$37,568.16 instead of $34,621 80 for 1890. The total receipts 
for the eleven months were $630,590.42, an advance of 
$82,788.98 on the sum for the corresponding period of last 
year. 


...-At the Conference of the United Methodist Free 
Churches the question came up of union with the Method- 
ist New. Connexion, which body at its late meeting had 
voted adversely to such union. There was manifested 
some disappointmeat, but good feeling was expressed, and 
it was evidently the opinicn of many that it was only a 
question of time ere the union would be completed. Mean- 
while the most hearty sentiments of fraternal regard were 
offered. 


----The Jersey City Tabernacle, John L. Scudder pastor, 
is advancing with its new buildings for the People’s Palace 
work. The amusement hall will be one hundred feet long 
and twenty-four feet wide; above it will be a gymnasium. 
Ia anether building adjoining the amusement hall will be 
@ carpenter’s shop; and among other useful attractions are 
a swimming tank, music classes, and bath-rooms. Four 
buildings in all are now planned which, it is hoped, will be 
opened in the fall. 


...-In France the progress of irreligion and unbelief 
seems to be terrible. At the recent Catholic Congress, held 
in Paris, the Cardinal Archbishop Richard declared tbat in 
consequence of the anti-religious tendencies of the public 
schools and school legislature, more than one-third of the 
children in Paris who arrive at the proper age no longer 
partake of tbe First Communion, and as a consequence 
cannot be regarded as members of the Church, nor are they 
entitled toa priest’s service in case of their marviage or 
death. 


.... The Minutes of the General Assembly of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, for 1891, show 121 presbyteries, 
an increase of 3; 1,689 ministers, a loss of 7; 2,844 congre- 
gations, a growth of 68; 165,472 communicants, a growth of 
2,256 (the additions were 3,000); Sunday-school scholars, 
92,947, a growth of 4,592 The total contributions fell off 
from $751,681 in 1890,to $705,503.15 in 1891; but those that were 
mere strictly benevolent showed an increase. Foreign 
Missions rose from $10,258.61 to $12,090.78. Woman’s Board 
from $10,008 20 to $11,198,70; Home Missions from $10,209 38 
$10,901.95; Ministerial Relief from $10,755.58 to $10,787.72, 
and Education from $2,927,26 to $6,400 11. 


-..-On appeal from the Common Pleas Court of Mont- 
gomery county, Ohio, the circuit court for the second circuit 
of Ohio, has rendered a decision in the suit of the minority of 
the United Brethren in Christ for possession of the publish- 
ing house property of the Church. It may be remembered 
that this Church was divided a few years ago on account 
of the adoption of a new Constitution and Confession of 
Faith. The minority, embracing a few thousand members, 
claiming that they are the true Charch.sought to get pos- 
session of the property. The court has decided the case 
against them. It decides that the Constitution was law- 
fully amended, and that there is no material or essential 
cbange in the Confession of Faith. 


...In view of the agitation in favor of bishops from their 
own nationalities for the non-English Catholics of Ameri- 
ca, itis of some interest to know the statistical status of 
these people. Concerning the German Catholics in our 
cities, the Herold des Glaubens, a prominent German 
Catholic journal, gives the following data: Ciaocinnuati has 
53 620 German Catholics and 57 priests; St. Louis has 41,- 
155, and 51 priests; Chicago has 31,675, and 49 priests; Buf- 
falo has 31,675, and 44 priests; Brook] yn,28,175, and 28 priests; 
Pittsourgh, 26,965, and 34 priests: Milwaukee, 22,510, with 
24 priests; Louisville, 17,470, with 17 priests; Detroit, 15,125, 
with 18 priests; Cleveland, 14.320, with 27 priests; St. Paul, 
11,410, and 10 priests; Covington, Ky., 11,150, with 10 priests; 
New Orleans, 10,850, with 14 priests; Newark, N. J., 8,270, 
with 18 priests; Quincy, Ll, 7,885, with 20 priests; Erie, 
Penp., 6,900, with 8 priests; Albany,N. Y., 6,505, with 6 priests; 
Evansville, Ind., 6,250, with 6 priests; Boston, 5,000, with 3 
priests; Indianapolis, 4,625, with 8 priests; Dubuque, Iowa, 
4,225, with 6 priests; Columbus, O., 4,145, with 7 priests. 

-... We referred last week 10 a decision of Judge Hamil- 
ton in Cleveland, O.,in the suit of the minority of the 
Evangelical Association against the majority. The Evan- 
gelical Messenger, which represents the majority, has a 
digest of the decision which showstbat while one of seven 
points raised was decided in favor of the minority, the other 
six points were decided the other way. The minority ask- 
ed that the Board of Publication and Book Agents should 
be ordered to pay the dividends of the publishing house to 
the four minority conferences; that the Missionary Society 
should likewise be required to pay the appropriations to 
these conferences; that Bishops Esher and Bowman and 
others be restrained from acting as members of the Board 
of Missions; that Bishops Esher and Bowman be restrained 
from active participation in the affairs of the Church; that 
the Board of Publication and Book Agents be required to 
recognize the suspension of Bisbops Esher and Bowman, 
and that the editors of the Church papers be required to 
publish the proceedings of the minority conferences. All 
these requests were refused. The request which was 
granted was that publishers be enjoined from paying the 
salaries of Bishops Esher and Bowman. This decision was 
based on the ground that the suspension of these bisheps 
was in legal form. Itis understood that this injunction is 
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of a temporary character and operates only until the Gen- 
eral Conference shall have met and taken up the cases and 
decided whether the forms of the Discipline were or were 
not observed. The point scored by the minority was in 
having the court recognize the suspension of Bishops Esher 
and Bowman as apparently valid. 


Che Sunday-Sehsol. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 234. 
CHRIST THE BREAD OF LIFE.—Joun v1, 26-40. 


NoTEs.—‘‘ Jesus answened them.’’—Not a direct answer 
to their question. ** Not because ye saw signs.’’—Not 
because you saw convincing miracles and wanted to see 
and hear and learn from the great prophet, but because 
you were saved the trouble of going Lome for food, and 
got your hunger satisfied, and hope to have other similar 
advantages. “The meat that perisheth.’”’--To get 
that is no great object, and that is not why you should 
seek me again. “The meat which abideth.”--The in- 
struction I can give which will make you righteous, 
“ Hath sealed.”’—Hath accredited. A seal was used, as 
pow, to prove a communication genuine. Now Christ is 
God’s message, God’s letter to man, and bas his seal and 
signature.———*‘ The works of God.’’—The word “ works” 
is suggested by Christ’s having said: ‘‘Work not for the 
meat that perisheth.”’ “This is the work of God.” 
—The work which will please God and obey him. 
——“ That ye believe on him.’’—Not merely be con- 
vinced that he is the Son of God, for the devils do 
that, but accept him as teacher and obey him. * What 
then doest thou for a sign?””—They understood his claim to 
be a special messenger from God, sealed by him as his 
herald, and they wanted more signs so that they might 
accept him as of equal authority with Moses. ** As it is 
written,”’—Ex. xvi. 4; Neh. ix, 15. “Itwas not Moses.” 
—He did not give heavenly bread, only earthly bread. 
‘*l have said unto you.” —As in verse 26. —- -** All which the 
Father giveth unto me.’’—You believe not, but others will 
believe, all that the Father hath promised shall come, even 
tho you reject and perish. ** Should raise it wp at the 
last day.””—Here was the promise of the eternal life be- 
yond, not simply begun here, but the immortal life, the 
resurrection beyond the grave, wkich it was the special 
message of Christ to give to those that accepted him. 

Instruction.—There are still people who attach them- 
selves to the Church not for the spiritual help they can get 
from it, nor for the good they can do thereby, but for the 
sake of social or business or other temporal advantage; in 
short, that they may eat of the loaves and be filled. This 
is true not only of children who goto a Sunday-school for 
the sake of the picnics and gifts, but sometimes even of 
older people who choose a church for the society or business 
it will introduce them to. 

Being with Christ will give one loaves to eat. Godliness 
has the promise of the life that now is; but that is not its 
end. Cbristianity is not a trade school or commercial col- 
lege, altho it incidentally is of greatest temporal welfare to 
the world. 

Study Christ’s words for instruction. Get your meat out 
of your desire to do his will. That is true meat and drink. 
My meat, said Jesus, is to dothe will of him that sent me, 
and to finish his work. 

We must believe on Jesus Christ. The way to be a beliver 
is to become adisciple. That is all the believing that does 
any good. That is the proof of believing. Believing with 
the head does no good, but believing with the heart is what 
controls the will. One who does that will consecrate himself 
to Christ’s service. The way to becomea Christian is to con- 
secrate one’s self to Christ's work, to take bim as teacher, 
guide and Savior, to follow him as did the disciples who 
proved they believed in him by following and obeying him. 

For proofs of Jesus as the Savior sent from God we have 
not only the greatest miraculous signs, but we have the 
whole history of the Christian Church since, and of all 
Christian civilization based on Christ. We have the char- 
acter of all his teachings, the loftiest and truest and most 
regenerative. That is enough. 

Jesus is the true bread, we are told, because he gives life. 
We call bread the staff of life; we may say that Jesus by 
kgs teachings and his death, and all is influence, is the staff 
of spiritual life. 

Think of the promises of Christ. ‘‘ He that cometh unto 
me shall never hunger,” “‘ He that believeth on me shall 









































never thirst,’”’ “‘Him that cometh unto mel will in no. 


wise cast out,’’ “ Of all that which he hath given me I will 
lose nothing,” ‘I will raise him up at the last day.”” The 
lesson is full of promises, and they are all for the man who 
will come te Jesus,who will believe on Christ. All we have 
todo is, then, to ask Jesus to be our Savior, and try to 
obey him. 

Who are those that the Father hath given to the Son? We 
can tell if we are of the number by our going to Christ. 
If we follow him then we are among those whom the 
Father has chosen and given to the Son. 








Biblical Research. 


THE third volume of ‘‘ Studia Biblica,’”’ by members of 
the University of Oxford, England, keeps up the name and 
merit of its predecessors. The first article, by A. Neubauer, 
on the introduction of the square characters in biblical 
manuscripts, is able, and tolerably conclusive; tending to 
show that the square characters were introduced perhaps 
as early as Ezra’s time, continued simultaneously with 
the existence of older and reproduced manuscripts in the 
ancient ‘‘Ibri” (i.e. old Hebrew, Samaritan, Maccabean, 
etc.), and finally displaced the latter entirely among the 
Samaritans. The article includes an account of some of 
the-earliest known Hebrew manuscripts, His allusions to 
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and to the early cursive in other languages (proved in late 
years contrary to former belief) are quite in point. His 
argument isin part paleographic and in part based on a 
critical diseussion of the talmudical traditions. Of the 
other articles, all but one are valuable contributions to 
biblical literature. One by G. H. Gwilliam, on the ma- 
terials for criticism of the Peshitto New Testament, con- 
tains much that is old, avd good only for the learner; but 
it also stands pretty well up to the times, noting all the 
new matter brought forward on both sides of the Atlantic. 
recognizing the work of the American scholars and the 
Urumia missionaries. Mr. Gwilliam is inclined to the 
belief that the Curetonian Syriac is not the basis of the 
Peshitto nor an older version, but—the same view as that 
taken by the crazy fiasco of the Abbé Martin—a modifica- 
tion of the Peshitto to conform to such singular Greek 
recensions of that of the Codex Bezae. (We might here 
remark that he would have found the Latin of the Codex 
Bezae more to his purpose than its Greek could ever 
be.) He makes a prima-facie case in his attempt to 
show that Ephrem and Aphraates used the Peshitto 
rather than anything like the Caretonian or Tatian. Mr. 
F. H. Woods furnishes an examination of the New 
Testament quotations of Ephrem Syrus which is irc- 
teresting, especially as it presents a clear instance 
of Ephrem’s knowledge of the book of Revelation— 
whether he had the Syriac to quote from or not. But 
Mr. Woods’s work is merely a hasty and confessedly 
superficial examination, based not on a reading of Ephrem, 
but only upon an examination of the Scripture references 
given in the Roman edition of Ephrem’s works and in 
Bickell's select Carmina—reading enough of the citation 
and context to assure him of the facts in the case. But 
Mr. Woods knows well enough the notoriously inaccurate 
character of the Latin translation and (alleged) Scripture 
citations in the Roman edition, and has made no preten- 
sions to anything more than as above stated. Mr. R. B. 
Backham’s article on the text of the canons of Ancyra is 
a very scholarly and fruitful work, being the first attempt 
at a critical text that can be called at all satisfactory. He 
uses the Syriac and Armenian versions for critical sources, 
as well as the best Greek manuscripts. Prof. W. Sanday’s 
article on the Cheltenham list of the canonical books of 
the Old and New Testament and of the writings of Cyprian, 
closes the list, except that it has an appendix on the 
stichumetry of these lists, by C. W. Turner. This Chel- 
tenham list isa manuscript in the (former) Phillips col- 
lection discovered by Mommsen, when on a visit to Eng- 
jand, 1885. It contains lists of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments and of the writings of Cyprian, with 
their stichometry or number of lines (scribe’s verses) viver. 
Dr. Sanday discusses the whole matter at length, with 
uneommon wealth of learning and acumen, which it 
would be hard to abstract or describe, but whuse value the 
biblical critic will appreciate. The lists, whatever be the 
date of the manuscript, appear to date from a little after 
the middle of the fourth century; and, since they omit the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and include the Apocalypse, they 
must be of Western origin. The number of the Epistles 
of Paul is given as thirteen. Leviticus precedes Numbers 
in the list, and Ruth, tho in its present place, is shown by 
the stichometry to be reckoned as more nearly related to 
Kings (or Samuel, according to our naming) than -the 
Judges. At the end of the Old Testament list is the note: 


: “Sed ut in apocalypsis [sic] Johannis dictum est: ‘ vidi 


xxitit seniores mittentes coronas suas ante thronum,’ 
maiores nostri probant hos libros esse canenicos et hoc 
dixisse seniores.” But just how the list is to be counted 
to make up the twenty-four, is not so clear. The Old 
Testament list is as follows: 


Genesis ver n 
Exodus ver 
Numeri ver | n 
Leviticum ver n 
Deuteronomium ver n 
Ihu Nave ver n 
ludicum ver n ; 
fiunt libri VII ver n XVILLC 
Rut ver CCI die 
Regnorum liber I ver LCCC 
Regnorum liber IT ver icc 
Regnorum liber III ver iD 
Regnorum liber [II ver 11CCL 
fiunt versus VIJID 
Paralipomenu lib. I MXL 

lib. If ver LiC 
Machabeorum lib I ver IICCC 

lib. II ver © DCCC 
lob ver 0 DUCC 
Tobias ver DCCCC 
Hester 
Indit ver © C 
Psalmi David CLI ver V 
Salomonisuer VD 
protetas maiores ver XVICCCLXX numero IIIT 


Ysaias uer liIDLXXX 
Jeremias uer ILLICCCL 
Daniel ver © CCCL 
Ezechiel ver [11 DCCC 
profetas XI1 11[DCCC 
erunt omnes ver n LXVILILD 
Then, after the note above quoted, is the list of the New 


Testament books, as follows: 

euangelia ITII Matheum vr 11DCC 
Marcus ver 0 DCC 
Luca vr LICCC 

fiunt omues versus X 

eplae Pauli n XIIL 

actus aplorum ver [1i1DC 

apocalipsis ver 0 DCCC 

eplae Iohannis [II ur CCCCL 

una sola 

eplae Petri LI ver CCC 








the early existence of the sa“are character in Palmyrene, 


una sola 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BREWSTER, Waynk, Milo, N. Y., resigns, 

BROWN, J. W., North Middleboro, Mass., resigns. 

CARTER, L. E., Pulpit Harbor, aceepts call to Bradley, Me. 
CONNER, J. E., Burlingame, Kan., resigns. 

CORDS, C. E. Borientown, N. J., resigns. 

FRINK, L. W., West Boylston, Mass., resigns. 

FOSTER, Grorae, B., Saratoga, N. Y., resigns. 

GOODRAUE, I. W., Bristol, accepts call to Bryn Mawr, Penn. 
HARRISON, GrorGr, Memphis, accepts call to Erieville, N. Y. 
HEILNER, J. F., Grinnell, lowa, accepts eall to Barry, III. 
HOLT, ©. T., East Brookfield, Mass., resigns. 

McNIECE, T. L., New Albany, Ind., resigns. 

MASON, Epwarp A., resc. August 9th, Ellsworth, Me. 
PHILLIPS, J. P., Belvidere, lil., called to Three Rivers, Mich. 
PORTER, J. W., Andersen, Ind., resigns. 

PRIDE, E. W., Tewksbury, Mass., resigns. 

ROOT, D. P. Urbana, O., accepts call to Woodston, N. J. 
SAVAGE, C.8., Ogdensburg, accepts call to Hamilton, N. Y. 
WILLIAMSON, A. A., Camberland, Md., calledto West Hart- 





tord, Coun. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
BARGER. Amat D., Lorain, accepts call to Lucas and Washing 
ton, O. . 
BREiNERD, FRANK G., Gridley, Hl... accepts call to Jacobs- 
ville, Mich. 
—. WiLciaM L., Stoughton, Mass., called to Hillsboro, 
DAVIS, LyMAN E., Middletown, accepts cail to Albany, N.Y. 
DINSMOBE, Epwarkp F., Benicia, accepts call to Hayward's, 
Cal. 


DUNHAM, Dwiaar, Topeka, accepts call to Chase, Kan. 
FONDA, J. L., Rantoul, I11., resigns. 
GILBERT, J. R., Exeter, Neb.. resigns. 


GROVER, Davip R , Emerald Grove, Wis., resigns. 

evare*. Henry E., Little Valley, aecepts call to Clayton, 
N. Y. 

HALL.Taomas, Clayton, N. Y., accepts call to Montreal, Can- 
ada. 


ease THeopore W., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Hope- 


HUMPHREY, Rosent, of the Madura Mission, accepts call to 
Randoiph, N. Y . 


HAWES, Josiaa T., Litchfield, Me., restgns. 
HIBBARD, ¥F. J., Cazenovia, N. Y., accepts call to Argusville, 
N. D. 


¢ 


HITCHCOCK, CHARLFs E., Cuyahoga Falls, O., resigns. 
eat a James R., Union City, accepts call to Lake Linden 
ch. 

LEWIS, RicHAaRD, accepts call to Gragd Haven, Mich. 

MATTHEWS, RosertJ., Hamilton, Mo.,called to Deming, N.M. 

McARTHUR, H. G., D.D., Roscee, Lil., resigns 

McGINLEY, Witu1aM A., Emporia, Kao., resigns. 

MURPHY, T. F., Cumberland, Wis., resigns. 

NICHOLAS, Jonny F., Blue Rapids, Kan., accepts call to First, 
ch., Elizabeth, N. J. 

NOBLK, Mason, South Lake Weir, Fla., resigns. 

PAYNE, WILLiaM B., Port Byron, accepts call to Gem Point, la. 

RICTARDSON. Maatin L., Brimfield, accepts call to Montague 
Mas.. 

RICKER, AvBeRrt E. Ogalalla, Neb., resigns. 

SQUIRE, Josers J., Stockton, Kaa., accepts call to Pilgrim eh., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

STICKNEY, Epwin H,. Fargo, N.D., accepts call to be Sapt. for 
the Cong. 5. 8. & Pub. Soc., in N. D. 

THOMAS, J. A., Tipton, Wash., resigns. 


TROW BRIDGE, Joun P., Bethlehem, Conn., withdraws resig 
nation at the urgent request of his people. 


WALKER, C. E., Sauk Rapids, Minn., resigns. 


WILLIAMS, FrRANCI1s F., Palmer, Mass., burnt to death August 
2d, aged about 50. 


WYCKOFF, Epw1n D., Prescott, Ariz., accepts call to Normal, 
Ih. 


PRESBYTSKRIAN. 

ATWATER, D. J., Cornwall, N. Y., resigns. 

BAKER, F. P., Wayne, Neb., accepts call to the Reformed ch., 
Constantine, Mich. 

BARRY, ALEXANDER, inst. August Ist, Highland Falls, N. Y. 

BAUSMAN, JosEPH, Kochester, Penn., resigns. 

wed, > teat Joun M., Willow Creek, accepts call to Lake View, 


one ge. Les“ige R., McGrawville, accepts call to Albany, 
N. Y. 


HANNA, J. A., Whatcom, Wash., accepts eall to Bay City, 
Oregon. 

HEMENWAY, CHARLEés C., Auburn, N. Y., resigns. 

HUNT, GeorGE E., New York, called to Harber Springs, N. Y. 


JENKINSON, Henry S., Detroit, Mich., aecepts call to South 
Chicago, Ill. 


MACK, THOMs, aged ninety years, Spring Valley, N. Y., resigns. 
McKAY, D. G,, Pembina, 8. D., aceepts call to Hallock, Minn. 


NICHOLAS, J. F.. Biue. Pyutes, Kan., accepts call to First 
Cong. ch., Eli gabet th, N. 


ZIMMERMAN, ANDRew 8S. ES , aceepts call to Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


EVANS, Davin J., New York, accepts call to Middletown, N. Y. 

FOSTER, C. A., Sedalia, Mo., died July 26th, aged 89. 

Hoses, D. J , Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Logansport, 
Ind. 


HARDING, Joan R., Brooklyn, accepts call to Lyons, N. Y. 

HOLMES, CHARLES, Delavan, Wis., accepts call to West St. 
Paul, Minn. 

SANBORN, FranNK A., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to 
Newark, N. J. 

VAN INGEN, J. W., Livingston, Montana, resigns. 

woom, A. L., Newark, N. J., accepts call to Edgewater, S. L., 
ob i MISCELLANEOUS. 

BEAVER, I., Ret. Ger., Tiffin, ©., accepts call to Grindstene 
Hill, Penn. 

saree. F. T., Prot. Meth., inst. August ist, Elizabe®hport, 


BOUMA, P. J. A., Ref. Dutch, Grandville, aceepts call to Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

CHAPMAN, Joun L., Ref. Dutch, Irvington, N 
27th, aged 79. 

FLASOH, Bishop Busan, Roman Cath., La Crosse, Wis., died 
August 34, aged 6v. 

GENZMER, G., Luth., Williamsburg, Ont., called to Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

GRAVES, L. C., Free Baptist, West Lebanon, N. H., resigns. 

eo Fano. Luth., New Orleans, La., accepts call to 

ron, 

JOHNSON, w. Ref., Guttenburg, acc epts call to Lodi, N. J. 

MOERDYKE, P., Ref., inst. August Ist, Trinity ch., Chicago, [11. 

REARDON, J. B. Univ., Ludlow, Vt., resigns. 

Sr. JOHN, c. E., Tats. Northampton, Mass., accepts call to 


Pittsburg Pen 
Ceten ne S.F "Lath. M eaetorem, Penn., resigns. 
SNYDER, B.E., Ref. Ger., Tiffin, O., accepts cali to Butler, 


. died July 





Penn 
ZABRISK E, A. A.. Free Ref., Jersey City, N. J., aceepts cail to 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
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Plissions. 
NEW PIELDS AN D OLD. 


OENTRAL AFRIOA, NATAL, 
OHINA, JAPAN. INDIA, 
PERSIA, EGYPT, TURKEY, 
SYRIA, BOHEMIA, MEXIOO. 


REPORTS FROM MISSIONARIES. 


CHANGES GOING ON AMONG THE NATIONS. 





They were but afew men in number; yea, very few, and 
strangers in it [the land of thetr inheritance].—Ps. cv, 12 


AFRICA. 
THE NEW WORLD OF CENTRAL AFRICA, 


BY A. SIMS, M.D, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Miasionary Union, 





I HAVE been much interested in twenty men and women 
brought down from the Welle Riverthis week. They re- 
mind me that another 1,000 miles of Central Africa are open 
to missionaries in the Sddan, north and south of the Welle. 
They are finely developed people of more than the usual 
hight and strength. I don’t understand one word of their 
language; ivory horns, ivory rings and knives were brought 
by them for sale, and were of the best kind seen in Africa; 
some sort of lathe must be used by them as the rings had 
been turned. Two years ago Captain Van Gele was at war 
everywhere in that Welle country, but he has succeeded in 
making peace and treaties so that an open road now exists, 
and may be followed by any Christian expedition right into 
the Negro Mchammedan population to the north of the 
Welle via Bongasso River, partly by land and partly by 
water, whither Captain Van Gele has been, It would be diffi- 
cult for missionaries toreach without (@) a transport base on 
the Lower Congo (b) another transport line from Stanley 
Pool to the rapids of the Mobaaogi and (c) another system 
along the Mobangi (Welle) itself and tributaries which are 
greatly encumbered with falls and rapids; two steamers 
and stations or agencies would be required before one 
could reach the Bantu or Negro populations of that coun- 
try, which is dense enough; the field in some parts presents 
other difficulties from the existing slave trade and raiding 
as practiced by the Negro Mohammedan chiefs. There is 
another road by the [timbiri or Arawimi rivers to the same 
part of the Sidan where one meets with Negroes more or 
less in connection with Khartiim,or who were formerly. 

It is patent to all that the opportunities for vast mission- 
ary work are impossible to be overtaken by the American 
and English Baptist Societies working on the road to the 
Sfidan, and before anything more can be done, a new so- 
ciety would have to undertake it—individuals could do 
nothing, only strong corporations could cope adequately 
with a region so distant and costly to work. 

The Rev. I. McKittrick, in charge of the Congo Balolo 
Mission, has so far made arrangements and organized the 
four stations of his mission on the Lulanga River, that he 
is now about to move his headquarters to the Juapa River 
behind the Equator, among the same people. There the 
people are suspicious and difficult, but all the more valu- 
able when once won to the Gospel. ’ 

The biggest church on the Congo, is now at Lukunga, 
which has several out-stations and schools. There are 
eighty children and converts in the school, mapy young 
teachers are the result, and the station has no fear for lack 
of them, so that town schools are cropping up around the 
place. A pumber of Christians are settled near at hand, 
so the converts have the advantage of a Christian commu- 
nity, and thus escape the dance, the drink, and fetish doc 
tor (the pest of the country). The work is always growing, 
and baptisms take place most Sundays. Thereare 250 mem- 
bers or thereabouts. 

The church at Banza Manteke (American Baptist) has 
been till lately the most flourishing church on the Congo; 
but the epidemic of sleep sickness has smitten the district, 
and the church has suffered heavily. Eighty church mem- 
bers are dead; five dying; people dumbfounded; it is quite 
tragic. The Christians are faithful, but outsiders shun 
them and think the people generally are being “ eaten”’ by 
the white men. Three or four teachers and head men are 
dead, others dying. One Christian went to London to die 
and gave his body for a post-mortem examination in the 

hope that thus relief might cometo his people. He died, 
and now his wife is dying. The resident missionary well 
says: ‘! lt makes us all rathergloomy.”” A worm in the 
blood seems to cause the disease, for which there is no cure. 

Dr. Harry Guinness, the son of H. Grattan Guinness, 
well known among American churches as evangelist, 
lecturer on Romanism and missions, has arrived on the 
Congo. .Heis the director of the Congo-Balolo Mission, 
and besidés making a tour of his mission he will visit, 
D. V., all the others. He is young, talented like his 
father, a surgeov, well-to-do, and very influential through 
his family on both sides. He has a wife and two children 
in London, and it is to be fervently prayed that he will be 
spared from the lot of so many directors who have visited 
Africa in the past—an early grave. His sympathies are 
wide, and good is certain to come by information, rousing 
talks, and [ hope new organizations on the Upper Congo 
or extension of the old ones. 


MITE GIVING. 


BY THE REV. H. D. GOODENOUGH, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


Some time ago I wrote you of the beginning of a new 
work in Durban and the purchase of a building for a na- 
tive chapel, the missionaries becoming personally respon- 
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chased, one as a site for the chapel to which the building 
already purchased must be moved, and the other as a site 
for a mission house. For the payment of these also the 
missionaries have become personally responsible, making a 
total sum of £227. We have faith in our native Christians, 
in our colonial friends, and in the churchesin the home 
land, that they will come to our help. 

The work of collecting money for this new enterprise in 
Durban has been going on among the natives at our vari- 
ous stations, and with a good measure of success. The 
total amount has not yet been ascertained. Inanda, nearest 
to Durban and naturally most interested, has raised over 
£20. Besides this the girls in the boarding school have 
given over £2. These amounts are made up of many 
small sums. > 
At Mapumulo, one hundred miles from Durban, and not 
a large station, about £9 have been given, and at Umvote 
over £10. At the last named station one Sunday afternoon 
was devoted toa givingservice for this object. The largest 
gift from any one person was a gold sovereign. This came 
from a recent convert and reclaimed drunkard. The mis- 
sionary had his attention first drawn to this man by notic- 
ing that he began attending regularly the religious meet- 
ings. Later he came and bought a Bible, and soon 
after he put on the blue ribbon, the sign of a total ab- 
stainer. é 

Recently on two occasions we have heard him give in 
public an emphatic testimony to the power of Christ to 
save, especially from the drink habit, which he knew was 
ruining him, but which, he said, no earthly power was able 
to break. There were many others better able to give that 
shining gold piece than this poor man; but it was the offer- 
ing of a grateful heart, and we are sure he will not be the 
poorer for it. Some of the smaller gifts were interesting, 
given as they were by those who handle very little money, 
and to whom a small sum islarge. One girl echool-teacher 
who receives only thirty shillings a month, gave five shil- 
lings for this cause. One mother of a family who takes in 
washing gave nearly balf of a week’s wages. A shilling 
was cent by a poor Christian woman, too old and feeble to 
attend church. No one had asked her to give, or thought 
of her doing so; but she heard of the object, and wanted a 
share in the work. The Lord of the Treasury holds such 


‘ gifts precious, 


We have indications from time to time and from various 
sources that the knowledge of our Lord and Savior is 
spreading among the heathen people, and that many of 
them while still clinging to their heathen way of life, yet 
have heard the message and believe that it is the truth. 
Some of them wish for better things, but they are entan- 
gled in polygamous marriages, and see no way out, 
Whether the Searcher of Hearts sees there a germ of true 
faith and in his infinite mercy could say of them, ‘‘To him 
that hath shall be given,’’ we know not, but trust that it 
may beso. One of our native Christians, a Bible woman 
for many years, was some time ago on a journey far away 
in the uplands toward Griqualand. She met there a com- 
pany of natives, apparently heathen, and inquired where 
they were goivg. One woman told her they were going to 
a Christian service to hear the * Name that never grows 
old.” Sbe said she had heard it first, years ago, from Dr. 
Adamse—one of the pioneer missionaries of the American 
Board in this land. She had heard that name ever since, 
she said, and it never grew old. 

A request has come to our librarian to supply a new 
Bible Depository—this time from Zululand. God be 
praised for the increasing demand for the Word of Life. 
But what about the small stock of Bibles growing con- 
stautly less, and the new translation making so little prog- 
ress? Must the natives go without-the Bible for the lack 
of the two or three new men needed to relieve the older 
missionaries, that they may give their time to this work? 
The question is becoming a very anxious and pressipg one. 
We must turn to the home churches for an answer. 
Money, too, is needed to meet the expenses ot translation. 
A small sum for this object has lately been received from a 
Sunday-echoolin Alabama. May such gifts be multiplied! 

Groutville, June 17th, 1S91. 


And these from the land of Sinim.—Is. xlix: 12. 
CHINA. 
NORTH CHINA MISSION. 


BY THE REV. ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Bishop Goodsell presided over the annual meeting of the 
North China Mission, which convened May 13th. All the 
missionaries, and all the native preachers, local preachers, 
exhorters, teachers, booksellers and helpers were present 

Without giving any reports, a few figures from the sta. 
tistics will indicate our growth during the past year: 
Added to the church, 360; present number of members and 
probationers, 2,050; increase during past two and one-half 
years, doubled. 

The past year has been a year of famine in this section of 
China. Many of the people have been compelled to live on 
grass—not green grass, but dry, dead grass. They parch 
itand grind it into a kind of flour, and mixing it With a 
little meal, which the Government furnishes, or which they 
are able to buy with money distributed by the different 
wissionary societies, they make cakes which barely support 
life. Some were forced to eat last year’s leaves, grass seed, 
or anything they could get. 

Of course, this caused many to rush to the church, 
hoping that they might receive more aid by beingin the 
church, tho no distinction was made. Our numbers might 
have been increased almost indefinitely, if all had been re- 
ceived who presented themselves. Their names were re- 
ceived, but not counted. 

On Sunday two native ministers were ordained, Wang 
Ch’eng P’ei and Wang Ch’ing ¥Ytia. There was some un- 





sible for the payment. Since then two lots have been pur- 


August 13, 1897. 
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in the Detroit Conference, and so the Bishop decided that 
his ordination must be postponed. This seemed to disap- 
point his friend more than himself. First he asked to have 
his postponed with his friend; this the Bishop did not think 
best. Then he asked to be permitted to send a telegram 
home, asking if his friend had been elected to order-; this 
was done, and the answer came back, “‘ Yes.” This same 
Wang Ch’eng P’ei brought his mother four hundred miles 
to Peking on a wheelbarrow that she might learn about 
Jesus. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Ladies Seminary had their 
closing exercises in Asbury Chapel; it was simply delight- 
ful. Tho:e who think Chinese women are oppressed should 
have been present and have listened to their papers, sing- 
ing and speaking, and have seen their calisthenics, conduct- 
ed by the native teacher, Sarah Wang, sister of Wang 
Ch’eng P’ei. 

This was followed on Tuesday night by the closing 
exercises of the Peking University. Sir Robert Hart, be- 
sides being present, sent his brass band of fourteen pieces 
to furnish music. The family of Colonel Denby, the 
American Minister, together with the Dutch Minister agd 
his secretary, Professor Russell, of the Imperial College, 
and representatives of all the missions and customs serv. 
ice were present. 

The house was crowded. The aisles were filled. The 
windows were filled. The doors were filled. Wherever a 
man, woman or child could be put they were put, while a 
large number had to be turued away. The most rapt 
attention was given to all the singing and speaking, both 
in English and Chinese. 

One boy, himself an artist, gave an address on ‘‘ Chinese 
Artists,’ another an address on the “ Manufacture of 
Paper,” having all the different kinds of paper with which 
to illustrate. One gave a humorous address on “ Old 
Women,” and anocher an address on ** The Bible.” 

The closing address was in English, by T’sui Wan Kuei, 
on tbe “‘ Power of Association.”” The many favorable com- 
ments which were heard at the close of the entertainment 
would have proved to the most skeptical the ability of the 
Chinaman to Jearn English. 

The next day all the helpers and missionaries started to 
their fields of labor, filled with enthusiasm for the coming 
year, and the Bishop with bis good wife started io Koreato 
hold another meeting. 

Peking University, May 20th, 1891. 





DISTURBANCES IN CENTRAL CHINA. 


BY B ©. HENRY, D.D,, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church (North). 





In China at the present time the one general topic of dis- 
cussion in all circles is the ferment and disturbances in the 
central provinces of the Empire. Beginning with the riots 
at Wubu early in May, the excitement and spirit of mis- 
chief and violence have spread over a large area, breaking 
out in more than a ¢core of places along the Yang tze, and 
culminating about a month later in the murder of an 
English missionary and an English custom-house cfficer at 
Wusueh, a town near Hankow. Two weeks ago the wave 
of excitement touched Canton. The thrill and movement 
it caused could be distinctly felt by those who mingled 
with the people. Placards of the most blasphemous and 
scurrilous character were posted up in the streets and dis- 
tributed among the people. The foreign consuls and the 
native authorities, however, were on the alert, Prompt 
and strivgent measures were taken to suppress the rising 
spirit of turbulence. The obnoxious placards were toru 
down and in their plaee appeared preclamations from the 
higher officials, both civil and military, enjoining peace and 
order, and threatening condign punishment upon any who 
were found with seditious or incendiary placardsor books 
is their possession. Itisa good indication of their salu- 
tary influence that these proclamations remain on the 
walls uninvjured. There is, however, a very strong under- 
dercurrent of hostile feeling against foreigners and again:t 
the reigning dynasty, which may break forth at apy time. 
Incendiary books, and the most monstrous and absurdly 
incredible stories of the practices of foreigners, and espe- 
cially of Christians, have been industriously spread all 
over the land. Large numbers of people believe, or pre- 
tend to believe, the bideous slanders foisted upon them, 
and are prepared to join in any outburst of bitter hostility 
to the foreigners. 

Many theories as to the immediate cause of the recent 
displays of mob violence have been broached. Some trace 
it directly to traditional hatred of the foreigner sedulously 
fostered by the priests and literati since before treaty days. 
Some believe it to be more specially against Christianity, 
and hold that the increased number of missionaries in re- 
cent yearr, the great conference at Shanghai last year, and 
the urgent call sent forth by that body for one thousand 
missionaries in five years has deepened the hostility and 
roused the present open opposition. Some would lay the 
trouble at the door of the Roman Catholics, whose prac- 
tice of collecting infant children is severely criticised. 
Many of these are in a moribund condition when received 
and die very quickly. These little waifs are often laid at 
their doors by those who wish to get rid of them, but more 
often they are brought in by agents from inland districts 
and baptized in order to save their souls. The death rate 
among them is very heavy, and affords occasion for the old 
slander that they are killed to obtain their eyes, hearts, 
and other parts of the body to use in making medicines. 
The frequency with which this old, and to us grotesquely 
absurd and hideous slander appears in full bloom in all 
parts of the empire is astonishing. There is no doubt that 
the practice of the Roman Catholics in gathering «1ch 
numbers of these perishing waifs, and the careless burial 
they receive, bas been made the occasion of inciting the 
people to violence. In these disturbances the chief loss in 
the destruction of churches; houses, ani other property, 
has everywhare fallea on the Roman Catholic missions. 





certainty as to whether the latter had been elected to orders 


Others giva these outbreaks a deeper significance, and 
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make them out to be the work of secret societies, notably 
the Kolao Hui, which are pledged to the overthrow of the 
present dynasty. Their aim is said to be to involve the 
Government tn serious complication with foreign powers 
and then seize the opportunity to overthrow the dynasty, 
drive out the hated Tartar along with the hated for- 
eigner, and set up a pure Chinese dynasty of the old Ming 
type. 


No doubt each of these theories accounts in part for the. 


present state of thines, but the true explanation will 
probably be found by combining them and adding to the 
causes mentioned the general spirit of lawlessness and 
plunder that so widely prevails, especially among the dis- 
banded soldiers. There is evidently a precuncerted plan 
on the part of some shrewd and designing men to bring 
aboat a revolution of some kind. Those who join in these 
hostile demon:trations are doubtless moved by different 
motives. Tae larger portion are impelled bya spirit of 
pure lawlessness and desire for plunder, others icspired 
by hatred of foreigners and Christianity, and still others 
there are, and among them many officials, scholars and so- 
called patriots, who see in all this the means of overthrow- 
ing the present Government, and bringing back the hal- 
cyon days of the Ming, the Sung and the Tang Emperors. 

In Southern China everything is outwardly calm and 
peacefal. Weare not, however, lulling ourselves to sleep 
ina dream of fancied security, but are constantly on the 
alert. We keep our bands on the pulse of the people, 
watcbing attentively for the issue of the present uncertain- 
ty. Upon the recommendation of the Viceroy, who seems 
honestly anxious to preserve the peace, most of the preach- 
iog hallsin the city were closed forafew days, but the 
regular work in the schools, hospitals, and churches. has 
gove forward without the slightest interruption. The 
great machinery of mission work in Canton has not been 
stopped fora single day. There arein this citya dczen 
Christian churches, with an aggregateof 1,500 communi- 
cants. Toere are between forty and fifty schools of various 
grades, with an aggregate of over 1,000 pupils. There is 
the Central Hospital with several branch dispensaries, with 
a monthly attendance of thousands. All these agencies 
go on daily without check, and give promise of increasing 
good. In theinterior of the province at points varying 
from fifteen to three hundred miles and more from trad- 
ing ports, there are nearly a score of stations with mission- 
aries resident, and over one hundred out-stations, with 
schools, chapels, hospitals and dispensaries ali in continu- 
ous and successful operation. Nearly one-fifth of all the 
Protestant Christians in China are found in the province 
of Canton, and every year shows gratifying progress 
along every line of work. The missionaries are full of zeal 
—the native Christians give good proof of sincerity and de- 
votion. They are developing a more independent and ag- 
gressivespirit. New districts and centers of work are be- 
ing constantly opened up, and the wnole province is being 
dotted over with mission stations and Caristian churches. 
Morsels of leaven, beacon lights, mustard plants, centers 
of life and activity which presage the day of China’s full 
regeneration. 

Are we not discouraged, you ask, by these frequent riots 
and outbursts of hostility? Notinthe least. In some re- 
spects: they are the natural result of the spread of Chris- 
tian ideas. Active hostility isa more hopefulsign tnan 
dull, stolid indifference. We feelthat these upheavals,even 
tho they may resultin a complete revolution and change 
of dynasity will only prepare the ground more perfectly 
for receiving the ssed of the Word. War and violence are 
God’s plowshares to break up the fallow ground. Letthe 
Church be awake and active in sowing the seed broadcast 
into these openiog mindsin the full confidence that 
China will be won to Carist and will be the most resplen- 
dent starin His Crown of Victory when he is proclaimed 
Lord of all. 

Canton, China, July 6th, 1891. 


FORERUNNERS. 


BY HENRY BLODGETT, M.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 








Last Saturday three young men belonging to the China 
Inland Mission made their appearance at my house. They 
had been six months in China, spending their time at a 
sort of initiatory school in Central China and were now on 
their way to remote places in Northern Snansi and North- 
ern Shensi, where they expect to labor. One was a Scotch- 
Man, coming from a town near Glasgow and bearing the 
familiar name of Prentice. The other two were from Swe- 
den, one of them Lteing a graduate of the largest university 
in that land. He had his guitar with him, to which he had 
already learned to sing in Chinese some simaple song of in- 
vitation to come to the Savior. 

What I notice in these young men is their staiwart 
frames, their deep and fervent piety, their readiness to en- 
dure hardness for the sake of the Gospel, and the simplic- 
ity of their life. They are clad in the raiment of the peo- 
ple and they live as do the Chinese. The twelve miles 
between Peking and Tungehou they walked under a 
burning sun, tne mercury being between 80° and 90° Fahr- 
enheit; and in leaving, each was mounted on his hired 
mule, his bedding being thrown over his pack saddle and 
his few effects carried by other mules following. Tnus 
light goes into the darkness and the Kingdom of God into 
the powers of this wo1.d. 

The Conference in Shanghai in 1890 asked for 1,000 mis- 
sionaries for China within the next five years. The China 
Inland Mission received more than 150 new missionaries 
within the year. How many did the other sccieties receive? 
Was there anything like a proportional increase? The 
American Board’s missions received, so far as is known to 
us, five additions—two missionaries with their wives and 
one lady assistant missionary; while during the year one 
missionary and two assistant missionaries terminated their 
connection with the Board. The churches have need to 
know that China is not yet converted; and to be reminded 
that perpetual struggle with the powers of darkness is the 





condition of life at home and abroad. It is rot safe to give 
up Christian missions, as it is not safe to give up self-deny- 
ing Christian living at home. 


Peking, Ch'na, June 3d, 1891. 


That they all may be one; ae thou, Father, art in me and 
I in thee, that they also may be one in us; that the world 
may believe that thou hast scnt me.—John xvii, 21. 


JAPAN. 
THE METHODIST UNION MOVEMENT IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, DD, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








For several years previous to the last General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the subject of 
*Orgavic Union of Methodism in Japan” had oc- 
cupied the attention of the missionaries of the Canada 
Methodist Church, and the Methodist Episcopal Cburch. 
There was a general uvoanimity as to the desirability 
and necessity of Organic Uaion. As a result of meet- 
ings and discussions on this subject,a Basis of Union 
(as presented to our last General Conference) was agreed 
upon. In this Basis, whilethe duties and prerogatives of 
the Bishop cr General Superintendent were not worked out 
in detail, the following occurs: 

“That the polity of the Methodist Church of Japan shall be 
Episcopal, and that the Genera! Superintendency, the Itineran- 
cy, and other essentia) features of Methodism shall be pre- 
served.” 

This Basis of Union, together with a Meworial, was 
forwarded to the General Conference, torouch our two dele- 
gates, the Rev. R.S. Maclay,D.D , and Prof. J. O. Spencer. 
This Basis and Memorial were duly presented, and ably 
and earnestly supported by Dr. Maclay and Professor Spen- 
cer. As the result, the Committee, to which the Basis and 
Memorial were referred, made a favorable report, and on 
the last day of the session of the General Conference, a pa- 
per on Methodist Union in Japan was reported and adopted. 
In this paper is found the following: 

“ WaeErzas, the memorialists affirm most satisfactorily their 
firm belief in the Doctrines and Discipline of tne Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and in the Episcopacy as the most desirable 
form of government. 

Resolved, That tnis General Conference will not, interpose 
any objections to the Japanese Methodists declaring tnem- 
seives indepeadent of the Methodist Episcopal Church, provided 
they unite with one or more of the other Methodist Churcnes in 
Japan.” 


In view of this action of the General Conference, at the 
session of the Japan Annual Conference, during the sum- 
mer ot 1888 (under the Presidency of Bishop Fowler—Bish- 
op Wilson, of the Southern Methodist Cburch also beiag 
present), the subject of Methodist Uaoion wastaken up and 
carefully considered. After much discussion the following 
was adopted on the sixth day of the session: 

“ WHEREAS, certain acti n has been taken by our General 
Conference, inaugurating proceedings for the unifying and 
establishing in independency the Methodisms in Japan; and 
WHEREAS, there are some practical difficulties to be over come} 
and WHEREas, tLe representatives of the Methodisi Episcopal 
Church (South) desire to enter into this consolidation; there- 
fore 

** Resolved, That we appoint a committee of one to act with 
similar committees appointed by the Methodist (Canada) Mission 
and the Mission of the Metnodist Episcopal Church (South); said 

Joint Committee to appoint two Japanese members: said five 
members to compose a Joint Committee for the formation of a 
Discipline for the Methodisms of Japan. The Committee shall 
report to their several Missions in due time.”’ 

The fol'owing were the apppointees of the respective mis- 
sions: the Rev. George Cocaran. D D., of the Canada Meth- 
odist Mission; the Rev. J. C. C. Newton, of the Southern 
Methodist Mission; and the Rev. 2. H. Correll, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Mission. These three met early in the au. 
tumn of 1888, and selected the following Japanese as mem- 
bers of this Joint Committee: the Rev. Y. Hiraiwa, of the 
Canada Methodist Mission, and the Rev.S. Ogata, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

This Committee held severai meetings during the fall 
and the early part of the following winter. Tne Commit- 
tee agreed upon the following at one of its first meetings 
viz.: That the office of Bishop or G:neral Superintendent 
shall be limited to a term of years, and shall not be for life, 
The “practical diffi ulties to be overcome” were the ‘'pre- 
rogatives” of the General Superintendent. On this rock 
the Committee seemed likely to split. At the meeting held 
about the m:ddie of March, 1889, however, the representa- 
tives of Episcopal Methodism (as distinguished from Pres- 
byterian Methodism) offered the ijollowing as a compre- 
mise: 

“That the General Superintendent shall station the preachers 
in consultation with the Presiding Elders; but if auy one of the 
Presiding Eiders shall appeal aguinst any appointment made by 
the General Superintendent, and his appeal be sustained by a 
two-thirds vote of the Presiding Elders, it shall prevail.” 

Dr. Cochran and Mr. Hiraiwa, as individucls, approved 
of this proposition, but not as committing their Mission. 

In May, 1889, Br. Sutherland, General Missionary Secre- 
tary of the Canada Methodist Missionary Society, came on 
an official visit to Japan to organize the Canada Mission 
into an Annual Conference. The Canadians found Dr. 
Sutherland much more favorable to union, and much more 
disposed to a strong Episcopacy than they had dared to 
hope or expect. After the organization of their Annual 
Conference, in June following, a Basis of Union was unani- 
mously adopted (substantially as agreed upon by the Joint 
Committee) and a committee of four (two Canadians and 
two Japanese) was appointed to negotiate with similar 
committees from any or all of the Methodist missions oper- 
ating in Japan. 

This was the situation when our Annual Conference met 
in Augast, 1889, under the presidency of Bishop Audrews. 
The report of the Joint Committee, as well as a letter from 
the Rev._I. H. Correll (who had left in June for the United 








States on a furlough) were read before the Mission. In the 
Annual Conference the action of the Canada Methodist 
Conference was reported; whereupon a committee was 
appointed on “ Methodist Union.” This committee thor- 
cughly considered the whole question. A report, some- 
what different from the action taken by the Canada Meth- 
odist Conference, was presented through the Chairman of 
the Committee, the Rev. D.S Spencer. This report, after 
several amendments, was adopted. After its adoption the 
following resolution, presented by the Rev. C. W. Green, 
was passed by a large vote: 


“That we appoint a committee, consisting of two Japanese 
memb rs of the Conference and two members of the Mission, 
which, with similar committees appointed by the Methodist 
(Canada) Church Mission, and the Mission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, respectively shall constitute a com— 
mission for the preparation of a discipline for the proposed 
Methodist Church of Japan, conforming as far as possible to the 
articies above approved.” 


The members of this new commission were: The Revs. 
D. MacDonald, M.D., George Cochran, D.D., .Y. Hiraiwa 
and K. Toyama, of the Methodist (Canada) Church; the 
Revs. B. Moseley, N. W Utley and Y. Yoshioka and Mr. 
H. Nakamura, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; 
and the Revs. Julius Soper, C. S. Long, Pa.D., H. Yamaka 
and §, Ogata, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
Commission met August 234, 1889. The basis adopted at 
this meeting was preliminary. Sub-committees were ap- 
pointed to take up and consider the different parts of the 
existing Methodist Disciplines, with a view to forming a new 
Discipline—said sub-committees to report at a subsequent 
meeting. 

The Commission met again Febuary 5th-7th,1890, at 
Nagoya. Twofull days were given to its work. The work 
accomplished may besummed up under four head-: 1, The 
Officers of the Church and their Duties; 2, the Composi- 
tion of the Conterences; 38, the Management of School 
Work; and 4, the Workiag of the Joint Board of Finance. 
That the plan proposed may be the better understood, | 
shall give in as few words as possible, the results of the 
Comm'ssion’s labors: 

1. 'The chief officer of the Church shall be called Genegal 
Superintendent. 

2. The term of office of the General Superintendent shall 
be twelve years with no r-election. 

3. Toe General Superintendent shall, in consultation 
with the Presiding Elders, station the preachers with the 
following provisions, viz.: 1. If any one of the Presiding 
Eiders sha!l appeal against any appointment made by the 
General Saperintendent, and his appeal be sustained by a 
two-thirds vote of the Presiding Elders, it shall prevail 
2, should any foreign missionary feel himself aggrieved 
by bis appointment, he shall have the right to present his 
case toa committee consisting of not less than six mission- 
aries representing the United Missions, which committee 
shall consider the case and dispose of it as may be deemed 
best in consultation with the General Saperintendent. 

4. The chief officer of the district shall be called Presid- 
ing Elder. 

5. The Presiding Elders shall be elected annually by the 
Annual Conference by ballot. 

6. The Presiding Eider shall attend as far as possible all 
the Quarterly Conferences within his district, and when 
present he shall preside. 

7%. The General and Annual Conferences shall be com- 
posed of an equal number of Ministerial and Lay repre- 
sentatives. 

8. The District Conference shall be composed of al the 
local preachers within its jurisdiction and one lay repre- 
sentative from each Quarterly Conference. 

9. The Joint Board of Finance shall control and apply all ° 
funds appropriated by the various Missionary Societies for 
Evangelistic or other connectional purposes. Each mis- 
sion, however, shall have full and exclusive control of all 
funds appropriated by the Board it represents, except such 
funds as just mentioned. 

10. There shall be a Central Theological Seminary and a 
Central Higher College, said institutions of learning to be 
under the management of a Central Educational Com- 
mittee of eighteen members,.composed of foreign mission- 
aries and Japanese in equal numbers. 

Such was the plan adopted by the Joint Commission. To 
bave a Union of the Methodisms in Japan, some conces- 
sions had to be made by all the parties concerned. This 
Union, from the beginning, was not intended to be an ab- 
sorption of any one or more of the negotiating bodies by 
any one of the said bodies. Union un the best workable 
plan as well as most honorable terms, was kept constantly 
in view. 

This Basis of Union was presented to the General Confer 
ence of the Southern Methodist Church, at its session in 
1890. This body declined, for the present, to take any defi- 
nite action, saying the time had not come for their Church 
to enter into this union. They approved of the principle 
of union, but decided that Organic Union in Japan was 
premature; neither their Church being prepared for such 
a union, nor were the Japanese Christians ready for so 
radical a change. This action of the General Conference 
of the Southern Methcdist Church has put a “ quietus,” 
for the present, on organic union of Methodism in Japan. 
At our Annual Conference of 1890, presided over by Bishop 
Newman, the work of this Joint Commission was presented 
te the Conference. On motion discussion and action were 
pcestponed for one year. What action the approaching 
Annual Conferefice will take in the matter it is difficult to 
say. As our General Conference meets in 1892, doubtless 
some action will be taken. 

There is opposition to this union from several sources 
Some of the leading ministers of our Church oppose it' 
because the powers of the Episcopacy are somewhat cur- 
tailed, and the selection of the presiding elders is put in 
the hands of the Conference. They say it is not in harmony 
with the action taken by the last General Conference. 


Then there are those who oppose it (among this number 
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some Japanese), tecause they sre afraid the ‘‘ Home” 
churches will lose interest in this new Church, and conse- 
quently the moncy reeded for some years to come will not 
be forthcomirg. And again, there are thore who say with 
the General Conference of the Church South that this whole 
movement is premature. Without going into an elaborate 
discussion of the merits of the case, I shall give several 
reasons why / think the experiment ought to be tried. Per- 
sonally I have no fears about the results: 

1, Economy in the use of men and means; especially 
would this be sro in educational werk. Could a union be 
effi cted, the same resulte, if not better, that the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission ncw accomplishes in ber schools in Tokio 
could be accomplish«d with at least half the expenditure 
of force and money on her part. Or, put it in another way, 
twice the amount of good could be accomplished with the 
money now expended in educational lines, by enlarging 
the scope of school work. 

2. The evangelistic work begun by the negotiating mis- 
sious conld be carried on more economically, more unique- 
ly,and more effectively. In fact, the great need of this 
union is to save money, or to accomplish more with the 
money now expended. It is largely a matter of ‘ dollars 
and cents,” 

8. It will give renewed strength and impetus to Japanese 
Methodism; ‘in union there is strength.”” Being identical 
in doctrine ard spirit and so nearly alike in polity, it does 
seem unwise to perpetuate in so small a country as Japan 
several types of Methcdism. 

4. It will diminish the number of Protestant sects in 
Japan. Already sectarianism among Christians is more or 
less a stumbling-blcck among the Japanese. The Japanese 
can see some reason wny Methodists, Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Epi:copaliane, and Congregationalits should work 
each in separate ranks; but they cannot so easily under- 
stand why those calling themselves Methodists should be 
divided, and not work harmoniously together. 

5. It will increase the feeling of responsibility among our 
Japanese converts, Too many still feel that these are 
** foreign Churches.” ** Direet ard undivided responsibility 
is essential to the formation of Christian character and the 
prosperity of the Church” in any country. 

Neariy every mission workingin Japan has cut loose 
from the ‘* Home” Church ecclesiastically, and, with one 
or two exceptions, all have dropped their denominational 
tiths. Even the Episcopalians have local autonomy, be- 
cause of having rerident bishops. Scarcely any, except the 
Methodists, have hung cut their true colors, and called 
themselves by their true names. It may be of interest 
togive the titkhs by which some of these Churches are 

known: The Eyiscopal, the Holy Catholic Church; the 
United Presbyterian, the Church of Christin Japar; the 
Rasso-Greek, the Orthodox Church; the Roman Catholic, 
the Religion of the Lord of Heaven; the Evangelical Asso 
ciation —** Aibright” Methodist), the Gospel Church 
The Congregationalists are commonly known as the 
‘* Kumi-ai Kyo kwai’”’ (Associate Courches); and the Bap- 
tists, *‘ Shin-rei-Kyo-kwai” (Immersion Church). I am 
not aware, however, that either of these titles appear as 
suchin their publications. While the Episcopalians have 
taken unto themselves the nume belonging tothe Church 
in general, they are commonly known as the “ Kuan-toku- 
Kyo kwai ” (Bishop Church). Even if the Methodists were 
disposcd to take a new rame, there is scarcely anytring leit 
worth taking, as the other bodies have gotten ahead of us 
and taken about all the euphonicus, biblical and ecclesi- 
eal names suitable to designa'e such organizations, 

While I believe in the lergest measure of freedom in 
religious matters, and while | believe there is a healtby de- 
nominationalism consistent with the widest cetholicity 
and the unity of the spirit, at the same time | would hke 
to see as few denominations as porssible. Tkisis one rea- 
son why I urge the union of Methodists. There is no good 
reason why the Methodists in Japan should not be urited 
into one organization. In effecting such a union there are 
some “ difficulties to be overcome,” to be sure; but I do not 
regard them as insuperable. ‘“ Where theie’s a wil), there’s 
a way.” If we really want a union we can haveit. Two 
of the greatest ‘* difficulties to be overcome ’”’ are the ¢quit- 
able and harmonious working of tte finances of the umting 
missions, and the relation of the foreign missionary to this 
new Church. A little grace, a little wisdom and a little pa- 
tience would soon overcome these and all other aifficulties. 
Even if union cannot be accomplished at present we should 
as soon as possib'e unite, at least in educational and pub 
lishing work. The time is pow ripe for this forward move- 
ment. A joint committee (of the three missions) are now 
preparing to brizg out earlyin June a Methodist weekly, 
to be called The Gc-kyo. “Gc-byo” is the nearest ap- 
proach to the word “ Advocate”’ or “Guardian” that we 
can find. ‘Go’? means to hold or defend, and ‘*‘*Kyo” 
means riligion cr teaching. We hopeto make this paper 
a strong defense of the “Faith once delivered to the 
saints,” 

Tokio, Japan, Jur e 15th, 1891. 


SEED SOWING. 


BY THE REV. F. G. HARRINGTON, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


The Baptist work in Tokio during the past month or 
two has bad features of more than usval encouragement, 
and also some more than usually discouraging features. 
The numbers gathering at the various preaching placs 
throughout the city have been ircreasing, and the interest 
in the truth proclaimed seems gradually dcepening. Of 
course one great reason for the increese in numbers, espe- 
cially at evening meetings, is the searon of the year. Dur- 
ing the evenings of the spring and summer months, when 

” the heat of the day bas pasecd, and a refreshing coolness bas 
come, the Japanese, great lovers of outdocr life and social 
converse, throrg the strects, curious to see and hear any 

new and strange thing. If, then, they chance to drift, or 
are providentially led, past a place where the new religion 


of the Western barbarians is being expounded, they will 
stop tolisten to the strange doctrines that perhaps for the 
first time greet their ears. In nine cases out of tev, or 
binety-nine out of every burdred, nothing more than mere 
idle curiosity may it fluence the crowd, that, by a natural 
law, gravitates together before those preaching places, and 
the good seed cf the kingdom as it is sown broadcast may 
largely fall by the wayside or on the rock, and either send 
forth no rootlet, or else soon wither and die. But inthe 
hearts cf some the Holy Spirit works, and they listen ea- 
gerly and then search the Scriptures. to see if these things 
can be true. 

At all the preaching places there are inquirers, and some 
seem to be entering into the kingdom. Every month there 
are some baptisms, and the interest seems deepening; but 
there are some phases of the work that seem more than 
usually disheartening. In spite of the monthly accessions 
to the churches, the number of those who show t hat they 
are sincere and earnest Christians seems to decrease rather 
than increase. New recruits are coming in, but the de- 
serters from the ranks outnumber them; and so the forces 
available for active se: vice grow less instead of greater. If 
only these who remain are, like Gideon’s three hundred, 
warriors of tried valor, chesen by our great Captain, the 
Lord God of Hosts, they will win glorious victories, even 
tho the bulk of the army is faint-hearted and flees from the 
enewy. 

Personally, I regard those of middle age, or those who 
have passed the meridian and whose hair is silvered by 
time, as the pillara of our native churches. They may not 
have the mental training, or the varied and marvelous 
store of learning monopolized by the rising generation; 
they bad no chance to obtain this. But neither have they 
tbe : xtraordinary self-conceit and mental arrogance of the 
young men and women of this generation. They seem 
humble, faithfnl Christians, and 1 believe will prove to be, 
like the veteran corpsin an army, the means of ultimate 
victory. 

Our prayer is that God will choose out for himself many 
young men, and send them out as apostles to their fellow- 
countrymep. Upon this depends the evargelization cf 
Japan. Missionaries from foreign climes cannot do it; it 
must be done by men of Japan, whom God shall raise up 
and endow with spiritual wisdcm and might. 

Yokohama, May 14th, 1891. 


The mountuin of the Lord’s house shall be established 
in the top of the mountains.—Is. ii, 2. 
INDIA. 
THE EASTERN HIMALAYAS. 
BY THE REY. A. TURNBULL, M.A., BD, 
Missionary of the Church of Scotland. 





PROTESTANT mission work in th’s maguificent mountain 
district of Northeast India is repri sented exclusively by the 
four local missions of the Church of Scotlané—the earliest 
of which wes begun in 1870, and has, therefore, just attaired 
its majority. 

The field is mostly extremely mountainous, but partly 
also plain. The mountainous part is that portion of the 
Himalayas which lies between Nepal on the west and Bhu- 
tan on the east, and culminates in the crowning peak of 
Kancbapjanga, about 29,000 feet high. Its scenery is, 
therefore, the most magnificent in the world, and its cli- 
mate, excepting in the valleys, the finest in India; but it is 
of course exceedingly laborious to traverse—the mountain 
railway itself, which now runs up to Darjeeling, taking 
more than seven hours to do fifty miles. The plain part 
consists of the belt of flat, marsby land at the foot of these 
mountains, which is known as tke Terai and the Dovars. 
Its cl:mate is very unhealthy, and it isa home of all mar- 
ner of wild game from the tiger downward. Both in the 
mountains and plains the natives cultivate rice, wheat, 
muize, millet, etc., and the Europeans, as is well known, 
cultivate tea, which is the staple industry of the district. 
The total population is a quarter of a million. 

Of the different peop!es, languages and religions in the 
field, the name is legion, because they are many. There 
are about a dozen district peoples, speaking almost as 
many different languages, and twice as many various dia- 
lects, and professing, among them, half-a-dozen distinct 
religions, including the three most formidable in the world 
—viz., Hinduism, Buddhism and Mobammedanism—be- 
sides the one most universal in the world—viz , demonism. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the population are Hindus, an, of 
course, observe caste; sixty per cent. are Nepali immigrants 
from Nepal—vulgarly termed Goorkhas—and undoubtedly 
the coming race in this part of the Indian Empire. Half 
of our converts are Nepaiis. The considerable European 
population on the 400 tea-gardens and in tke town of Dar- 
jeeling is an important element in the constitution of the 
field. 

The four missions working in that field among the peo- 
ples are: 

1. The Darjeeling Mission, mainly supported by the Sab- 
bath school children of the Church, and by local European 
liberality. 

2. Tne Kalimpong Mission, now the pecu’iar charge of 
the 20,000 members o1 the Young Men’s Guild of the Church. 

8. The Sikkim Mission, now the special care of the four 
Scottish Universities’ Missionary Association of theCharch. 

4. The Female Mission, established t y the Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Church, in the town of Darjeeling—whbich is the 
Bengal hill sanitarium, with a population of 10.000. 

The Mission force incluces: 4 ordained missionaries, 3 
lady missionarier, 25 native evangelists, 50 schgolteachers, 
3 native doctors, 1 colporteur; there are also 1 training 
school, 1 printing press and 7 book depots. 

The results are indicated by the 1,350 baptized converts 
in a score of small orgenized churches, and the 1'500 pupils 
ip the 1 small Anglo Hindu and 46 small vernacular 
schoels, Remark ia passing that Hindi is the lingua 
franca of the Mission. 








As to the character of converts it is enough to say that, 
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no longer heathens, they are now Christians like ourrelves, 
acknowledging the same Jaw and fighting the same battle, 
under more unfavorable circumstances but not with less 
success, They excel us in Christian liberality, and all the 
paid agexts of the Missions are assisted in all their labors 
by uppaid volunteers. 
Apart from the natural antichristianity of the human 
heart—and the natives here are awfully humaa—our chief 
difficulties are: Caste among the Hindus; that every third 
man or so is a priest among the Buddhists and Demorists; 
ignorant pride and biogtry atrong the Mobammedans; 
the presence of so much European civilization iu the Govy- 
ernment, in the town, and on the tea gardens. This Euro- 
pean civilization, by its absolute superio:ity, is an inevi- 
table temptation ard spare to the people in general and 
the converts in particular, promoting, as it does, natural 
discontentment and consequent rngodliness. 
A possible danger in the near future lies in the fact that 
Darjeeling is now the headquarters of the Jesuits in India, 
and if to our friends the Mohammedans ruining our women 
—which isthe main Moslem missionary method—there shalb 
be added those terrib’e invaders stealing whole families 
of our converts, we are to have a lively time of ii! But 
“God give us not a spirit of fearfulness.”’ 
An actual present danger is the growing prevalence of 
intemperacce among all classes and creeds of the native 
population, due, as we believe, to the unfortunate excise 
policy of the British Government in [adia. As a counter- 
active we have in conpection with the Mission total absti- 
nence societies, which have been so successful that the 
native Chrictian is by far the suberest section of the com- 
munity. 

Darjeeling, India, June 220, 1891. 


. ' AN EVANGELISTIC SERVICE. 


BY REY. J. ©. R. EWING, D.D., 
President American Presbyterian College, Lahore. 


It is the month of Jane, and the heat at midday is so 
iutense that not only foreigners, but the people of the lend 
as well, seek the sheiter of their houses during several of 
the hottest hours. The morning and evening times are, in 
so far as may be possible, devoted to such work as necessi- 
tates traveling through or tarrying in the streete, 

At sunset almost the whole male population may be seen 
—not on its doorstep—but in the streets. This 1s the oppor- 
tunity for bazaar and chapel preaching in an Indian city. 

Near one of the principal gates of Lahore, aud ju:t 
outside the walls, stands an unpretending structure from 
within which the meseage of salvation has been sounded 
forth for many years. On certain evenings durit g each 
week the preaching is through the medium of Hindustani, 
but ou Saturday and Sabbatb, Engiish is the language used. 
At seven o’clock the people begin to assemtle, and soon 
the room is filled—sometimes literally packed—the very 
dcorways being blocked. 

Bat who are these who have come to a purely Christian 
service? An exnaustive description of the crowd would be 
impossivle here, and a limited number of individuals may 
be selected as fairly representative of the whole. Begit- 
ning with the first row of benches, at the end next the 
organ, we see a tall, dignified, intelligent-locking man, 
who, with serious mier, has entered and appropriat d that 
seat in which he remains up to the clese of the service, 
giving the most thoughtful attention to all that is said. 
He is a Sikh, a disciple of Guru Nanak, a representative of 
what is, perhaps, the firest body of people in the Panjab. 

By his side sits a shopkeeper, who has come to hear the 
singing and the preaching. He learned E.sglish many 
years ago in Dr, Forman’s school, ard be learned there 
also something of Cnristian truth, w:ich bas been work- 
ing io his mind and creating within him a distinct desire 
to hear more. 

A student from one of the six colleges of the city occu- 
pies the next place. We strcngly suspect that a very 
distinct element in the motive which has brought him to 
the chapel 1s a desire to improve his knowledye of Eoglisb, 
yet he remains listening respectfully to all that is said. 
His companion by bis side is a Hindu, educated in a Mis- 
sion School and College. If you ask him, he will tell you 
that he believes the B:ble to be God’s Word, and Jesus 
Christ the only sinless One. He may not agree with you 
as to terms and definitions, but he will assure you that he 
reveres him whom you call Savior. 

Immediately behind there sits a person of striking 
appearance; his fair complexion, fi wing rotes and pecu- 
liar turbav, reveal a citizen of the remote frontier. A fol- 
lower of the prophet of Arabia, be looks with terene 
contempt upon the Christian, and as he understards tut 
little of the English sermon, he rises cre long and stalks 
majestically from the place. " 

A Mohammedan Maulvi, keen-eyed, and nct very sincere 
in the rather marked attention which he giver,is before 
you. 

A Brahman, fat and lazy,comes Jolling iv, and half- 
slumbers as he sits. 

For extreme heterogeneousness, it would not ‘be easy to 
find another such audierce as this. Men and boys—noisy 
boys with whom we are compelled sometimes to forcibly 
remonstrate—graduates of the University, clerks in gov- 
ernment offices, merchants—people of almost every class 
and condition are here. Estimating roughly, you may 
regard the assembly as made up of three classee, viz.: 
Hindus, Mohammedans and Sikhs, but, es a matterof fect, 
there is represented here an immense variety of religious 
betief aud practice. 

The service opens with the singing of a hymn, the music 
being led by the wife of one of the missionary professors of 
the college. It is not unusual to see persons in the crowd 
joming heartily in the singing of such bymns as “ The 
Light of the World is Jesus,”’ or * Goa Leved the Worid of 
Sinners Lost.” 

On the particular occasion of which mention is made, the 
eunject of the address was “* Tne Life of Paul, the Apostle.” 





The preacher was a map who came from Kentucky to the 
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Pur jab in 1848, avd who for more than forty years has been 
passing up ard down there streets proclaiming tte Way of 
Life. The venerable appeararce,the inter se earnestness and 
the clearly ¢xpressed tl ought of the speaker, serve to attract 
and hold the attention of the majority of those present; some 
restless onc s leave tke room, but their places are taken by 
others. There is no sugar-coating process, no coverit g up 
of the message, so as to make it agreeable to the taste of 
the hearers. The sermon ends witb an sppeal to all to ex- 
awioe for themselves the claims of One who wrought such 
marvelous things in the heart and through the lifeof Paul. 
A prayer is offered, during which many reverently bow 
their heads. Anotber hymn is sung, ard the service is 
over. This was but one service of a series extendirg 
through years; but.it may serve togive aslight glimpse of one 
form of work in this field. There seems to be practically 
no limit to the opportunities now offering for he direct 
preaching of Goa’s Word to large ard interested audiences. 
Such opportunity is not limited to the evangelist from 
Eagland or Americe, who comes bither upon a brief visit, 
bat is open to and being utilized by very many others, some 
of whom have by long years of toil in mission schools and 
colleges help.d to make it possible for the Evglish-speak- 
ing preachers <f to-day to secure the respectful attention of 
such audiences. The time for prayer that India’s doors 
might be opened to Chri: tian effort has passed. The man 
who is filled with enthusiasm in the great work cf evan- 
gtlizing the nations, and who chooses India as his field, 
may begin active work immediately upon his arrival. 
While be studies the language of the ccuntry, he may find 
in any of the chief cities or tcwns enough persons who 
know the language of his country to ¢fford to him a sphere 
of effort of the greatest importance and of the brightest 
promise, 











But as many as received him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that belicve on his 
name,—John i, 12. 


PERSIA. 
WORK AMONG THE NESTORIANS. 


BY THE LEV. J. H. SHEDD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church (North). 








THE base of our missionary work at this station is the 
Evangelical Church of reformed Nestorians. The statis- 
tics of our Church last November were as follows: 2°033 
members, of whom over 40 are ordained preachers; 75 con- 
gregations and other occasioral preaching places. During 
the winter God’s blessing rested on systematic labors in 
over 20 congregations, and the ingatherings tetween the 
week of prayer and the first of May were about 200 new 
members. The largest addition was at Guelpashar, a 
s:lf-zupporting church, where 45 new members were re- 
ceived on Easter Sunday. There is this encouragement 
among the Nestorians of Persia, that from year to year 
there is a wider interest, more spirit aal thirst, more Chris- 
tian activity in education ard work fcr souls, and espe- 
cially more volunteer work by laymen. There is a stronger 
momentum toward the evangelical cause. 

With regard to enlarging existing enterprises I would 
speak most emphatica ly of the need <f houses of worship. 
In twelve years past we have done well—seen an ircrease of 
twenty five buildings for churches. manses.and schools. 
Some of these are of great value to the wok. The largest 
Protestant place of worshipin Persia was dedicated last 
fall, with a seating capacity of 700. Some are very simple 
and inexpeisive. The permanence of the work depends 
largely on providing homes for the churches. The people 
are able to pay one-third the experses of their buildings, 
often with great self-sacrifice; the mission furd pays the 
other two-thirds. The urgent call ccmes fri m fifteen more 
places for telp. Some of these are new places where the 
congregation would double if we had but a modest chapel 
or a schoolhouse that could be used for both school and 
chapel. Others are old places where the congregation bas 
greatly outgrown the present room. The people have pro- 
vided their share already in several cases, but our part can- 
not be granted, for the Board at home has no meansto 
spare for such enlargement. Tke need is $1,000 a year for 
three years, about $200 toa place. We have the opportu- 


nity to gather the people in—half the population in most, 


of the villages—and to work for their souls if we had the 
place of meeting ready as a nucleus. The above is the sum 
we have earnestly asked of our Board in New York. But 
we can do rothing this year cf 1891, because the annource- 
ments of the appropriations aiter the General Assembly 
comes too late in the season for preparing the store ard 
timbers and building the walls of adcbe. We bave run 
the risk in just ore case, when it seemed to te now or 
never. We are drawing on the bank of faith for the lowest 
sum possible to secure the opportunity. How much our 
people and we would rejoice to break grourd for five such 
places within a yea! 

Another existing enterprize that greatly needs strength- 
ening is our school forgirls, Fiske Seminary, pamed for 
Fidelia Fiske,who was the principal from 1844 to 1858. Miss 
Rice followed as [rincipal till 1869, Miss Dean has been her 
successor with some interrupticns till the present time. 
The first class graduated in 1850; thet wenty-second class of 
ten young ladies received their diplomés the past week. The 
School has had a very successful year—over 160 pupils in 
attendance. The only drawback is the weak staff of mis- 
sionaries in charge. Miss Melton broke down and left our 
Statiop, Miss Dean has held on, waiting only for proper suc- 
cessors to take her place. For more than a year two single 
ladies have been sought by the mission ard the Boara, but 
the proper candidates have failed thus farto answer the 
call. There must be, among so many volunteers at home, 
the elect ladies, exactly fitted to such a work. They are 
greatly needed. 

Another need for which we have made special provision 
more than two years ago, isan industrial missionary to 
take hold of industrial work in our college. The Depart- 
Ment is languishing when it ought to be in fall operation, 
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Is there not among the young men who lock abroad with 
the spirit of Mackay of Uganda, one ready to help the 
young men of Persia, and should the cause fail for lack of a 
very moderate support? 

I will mention one more very urgent need: a vew print- 
ing house. Do not think of the great buildings in Cor- 
stantinople and Beirut. Our claims are very modest. But 
our press is the only Protestant press in Syriac. It pro- 
vides the schoo! books and Christian literature,and the news- 
paper for a emall Onristiau people who are growing in 
education and iv fluence a thousand miles east of Constar- 
tinople. The building for our press and bindery has been 
over forty years in use; it is very unsafe, so that the work 
now is cramped into very inconvenient quarters. For two 
years past tue estimates have been made for a new build- 
iog, but the Board is in de bt, and other pri ssing expenses 
must first be supplied. Thus the case stands again for the 
current year, and thus it will stand till some of the Lord’s 
stewards are prompted to say to us, “* Arise and build.” 

We have not an easy mission field in Persia. It wiil 
long need faithful werk and much of it, and we ask an 
interest in the prayers and gifts of those who are looking 
for the comirg of the kingdom in the East. 

Urumia, Persia, June 27th, 1891. 


The entrance of thy words giveth light.—P3. cxix, 130. 
EGYPT. 
REFORMS AMONG THE COPTS. 


BY THE REY. ANDREW WATSON, D.D , 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church in America. 





A MOST interesting movement is now in progress among 
the Copta. This old Christian sect numbeis about 350,000. 
These are the peop!e among whom our mitsion has spent 
most of its efforte, not that we consider ourselves as sent 
especially to them, but because they have opened their 
doors and invited us in—tbat is, their children havein 
large numbers attended our schools, while they themselves 
have eagerly purchased our books, especially the Word of 
God, for which they have a traditional reverence, and have 
had no hesitation in coming to our religious meetings in 
spite of the opposition of their clergy. Consequently many 
of them have acquired much relgious knowledge, their 
children secured a much letter ecucation than the cbil- 
dren cf other sects, and many of their young men occupy 
places of trust in the Government service, or carly on Fu-i- 
ness in the various avenues of trade. The evidences of culture 
and education are to be seen in their caress, their hatits, and 
their homes. For some years past in various important cen- 
ters the intelligent men in the: ect h: ve formed themselves 
into societies for the establishment of schools and for otter 
benevolent purposer, while fer persona! improvement they 
hold evening meetings, in imitation of the Protestants, in 
which an hour is spent in 1«ading and studyirg the Bible, 
singing and prayer. In this way many have been led to re- 
ject many of the dcctrines and practices of their Church, 
such as the worshiping of pictures, the confessional, tran- 
substantiation, and the intercession of saints. [n some 
churches, as here in Assifit, the pictures bave been 1e- 
moved to some private room, and large portions cf the 
Church service are now conducted in Arabic instead of the 
dead Coptic. 

But while the people bave been grcwing in intelligence 
and culture and assuming the forms of mod ro civilization, 
the clergy remain just where they were forty years ago, 
ignorant, slothful, incapab!e, and not infrequently drunk- 
ards. Not oneina hui dred can read the verraculur cor- 
rectly; they know almost nothing of the doctri.es of the 
Christian religion, do nothing to elevate, instruct or save 
the people—their time being spent in mumbling the dead 
Coptic in the service of the Mass, baptizing the childrea, 
solemnizing marriages, and burying the dead. In vain 
have the intelligent members of tne sect tried to move the 
Patriarch and the bishops to devise plans and mature ar- 
rangements for the training of pious, brght young men 
for the priesthood. Again and again : ffcrts in this dir c- 
tion have been initiated in Cairo ard elsewhere, but the 
clergy, knowing their own ignorarce ard worthlessness, 
feared the cons qu €1 ces to the mselves if an educated, cul- 
tured priesthood were raised up, and therefore united in 
frustratirg all the plans and purpcses of the people. 
Another effort bas just bees made (apparently with a firm 
reselve to succeed) by the intelligent portion of the laity 
to seeure control of the financial, educational and religious 
interests of the sect. They demanded the resuscitation cf 
the Board of Trustees appointcd by the Government some 
years ago for the control of the affairs of the sect, and 
which ceased to exist through the m:chinations of the 
priests and divisions among its m+«mbers. The Patriarch 
refused his asse nt on the plea that the m» jority of the m+m- 
bers did not demand it, but only a tew embitious men. 
They apperled to the Goverr ment, each party secured 
petition after petition fri mits adherents. The reforming 
party called meetings, appointed fasts, aad had leading 
mep from various cities and towns send telegr: ms to the 
govern ments, 

I hear that the Board of Trusteesis to be resuscitated, 
and al the affairs of the Coptic Church committed to it. 
The intention sx ems to te to honestly collect and usefully 
disburse the revenues of the Church by giving a due sup- 
port to the present clergy, by e:couraging education, ard 
especially by seeking to train promising young men ior the 
priesthood. The clergy, howcvcr, have great influerce and 
are united, while the members of the Board may be ex- 
pected to differ in many things. Unless these can lay 
aside their personal preferences, and unite for the common 
good of the sect, and work together patiently, persevering- 
ly and with a sincere and unquenchable desire for reforma- 
tiou, they wili fail again as they have failed several times 
before. I nave great hope, however, that they will succeed 
in introducing and cariying out many reforms, because 
the movement seems to have much more of a religious and 
spiritual cnaracter than former ones. The nightly meetings 








held in many places are of athoroughly religious charac- 
ter and differ little from those which are held in our 
Protestant congregations. They read the Scriptures, sing 
and pray, and give cpportunity to any one to make remarks, 
They welcome to the meetings our evangelists and local 
preachers, and invite them to address them on the great 
doctrines of our common Christianity. Here in Assitt 
they have been con¢uc'ing mectings for some years, and 
for the past few weeks the attendance has been large and 
the interest very marked. Sometimes more than 500 at- 
tend. Notorious sinners have given up their evil ways and 
become active in the movement, What all this will come 
to we cannot say, but we hope and pray that the Coptie 
Church may be thoroughly reformed and be the means of 
reconquering Egypt to the Christian faith. All agree that 
our U. P. Mission has the honor of having sown the rad 
which has taken root, grown, and is now ripening for the 
harvest: and may we have wisdom given us to so act 
toward the present movement that we shall be able to do 
much more for this interesting people. 
Assifit, July 20th, 1891. 


And into uhatse gaa aaees ye enicr, first say, Peace be 
to this house.— Li ke x, 5 


TURKEY. 
ITINERATING IN CAPPADOCIA. 


BY THE REY. J. L. FOWLE, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








A RIDE of twenty miles through gorges, over ridges 7,000 
feet above the sea, across snowbanks that were mapy feet 
deep on this 7th of May, brought us to Chomsklu, an 
Armenian village of perhaps 1,000 souls, that clings to the 
steep sides of one of the valleys radiatirg from Mt, 
Argeus. 

The brethren welcomed us most cordially and were ali 
eagerness to see the magic lantern that, by spc cial r« quest, 
bad been brought along; they crowded into the chapel as 
socn as the sun was set and waited impatiently for the 
show to begin. Of the 300 present at least one-half were 
Gregorians (Armenians of the old church). Through igno- 
rance and bigotry many of these latter had never set foot 
inside our Protestant chapel in all tre years that the Gos- 
pel has been preached there. But that night curicsity got 
the better of bigotry; in spite of priestly prote:t they 
crowded in, and as most of the pictures were of Bible 
scenes, the explaining of them gave us a good chance to 
preach the Word. A few short, sharp sentences with the 
eye to help may make a deeper impression than a full ser- 
moo. Abraham sacrificing Isaacs The Judgment of Solo- 
mon; Daniel; The Prodigal, ard some of those regarding 
the Christ were especialiy useful in this line. They kept 
very quiet, but exclamations of surprise could not be re- 
strained; some were moved to tears, and many of the 
devout fervently made the sign of the cross and repeated 
the formula, ‘‘God is blessed!” This was especially true 
on Saturday evening wren more than 400 were present, at 
least 250 of them being Gregorians. After the first exbibi- 
tion msny of the leading Gregorians wished that the 
pictures might be shown ia their church; but the priest 
refused saying, ‘‘ Do you think that I will allow unholy ”— 
i e. unanointed— ‘pictures to enter my holy church?” 
We had arranged for-an examination for candidates for 
admission to the church on Saturday at 5 P.M. and a ser- 
mon at 8 o’clock. But the brethren begged so hard on 
behalf of the Gregorians who had not seen the pictures 
that I consented to show the lantern again after the 
sermon. To prevent any one’s saying that we had 
inveigled them into Jistening to a sermon we told 
them that, by appointment, there would be a sermon,’ 
and that any who did not want to listen were at 
liberty to go. Not-a soul stirred, and for more 
than an hour they listenei to a simple Gospel ser- 
mon preached by my companion, Karmi Efendi. Then 
the lantern was brought in, and they listened eagerly to a 
series of short sermons, with the pictures as texts. 

On Sunday large numbers of there same persons—men 
and women formerly bitterly opposed to us—were present, 
both morning andafternoon. It wasa very full, enjoyable 
day; church. meetings for the further examination of the 
pine candidates for church membership at eight A.M. ard 
one P.M.; preaching at the neighboring town of Everek by 
my companion, and at Chomaklu by myself at nine A.M.; a 
second sermon by my companion at two P.M., followed by 
the Lcrd’s Supper, and admission of two memberz. Thus, 
by means of the lantern, more than a hundred persons who 
had seldom, if ever, listened to a simple Gospel serm on, 
were made to hear three sermons, besides the picture ser- 
mons. May the seed sown bear a rich harvest! 

On Friday A M. we went to Everek, a large town and im- 
portant center nve miles away. It was here that our chape) 
h-d been burned more than a year ago, and the brethren 
still plead in vain for the 100 liras needed to rebuild. After 
years of earnest effort and relf-sacrificing endeavor they 
had succeeded in building a neat, commodious chape), and 
tnere was every hope of spirituxl prosperity. The envy and 
hate of their Gregorian neighbors led to the firing of the 
chapel, and now they worship, huddled into the small upper 
room that was saved from the general wreck. A lawsuit, 
followed by a reconciliation that was far better for us than 
a conviction, has had a avod ¢ ffect, so that our invitation 
to the leading men of the town was gladly accepted. The 
large hall of a house recently built by one of the brethren, 
gave us the most spacious audience room availabie, and 
into that at least 300 persons crowded to see the pictures. 
All. were delighted, andscome urged that we repeat the ex- 
hibition in their Gregorian schoolrocm. The request wes 
most cordially accepted, but epecial work at Chomakla pre- 
vented its execution at that time. We hope that this lan- 
tern will prove a great blessing to tee who have sto:d 
aloof. There is a great readiness to 
time to strike in Everek. Which. ¢ -~ 


wili send tne $440 ueedei for the Evyerek chapel? (f only 
these stewaras could see and appreciate the ios ene 


Cesarea, vune 23d, 1891. 
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HARPUT IN 1890. 





BY THE REV. H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 


Missionary of the American Board. 





We have recently collected the statistics 
from the fiftv pine out-stations of the Har- 
pit fieid for 1890. We find that in almost 
every direction there is growtb; but itis pot 
rapid, owing to the peculiar constitution of 
the Empire. Every religious community in 
Turkey is also, to a degree, a political com- 
munity. The Protestants have recently im- 
proved their organization and their pres- 
tige, and as a consequence more thana 
thousand names have been added to their 
list during the year, making tbe present 
number 10,380. Of more significarce and 
value, however, isthe addition of 159 to the 
twenty-five churches on profession of taith, 
making a total living membership of 1,717, 
of whom one-half are womep. More than 
7,000 hear the Word preached on Sunday, 
while some 5,000 study the International 
Lessons in the Sunday-schools. 

There is also a large community outside 
of these churches and coggregations who 
are occasional attendants upon Protestant 
services, who have the Bible and read it, 
and are intellectually persuaded of its 
truth, but who do not separate from the 
Armenian Church, but who sometimes, in 
imitation of the Protestants, maintain ser- 
vices for preaching, or for the study of the 
Bible in their own churches. Taoese cannot 
enter into our statistics. 

Durivg the last year the members of our 
churches and congregations paid for the 
support of their preachers and schools, for 
church buildings, school buildings and par- 
sonages, for their missions in Kurdistan, 
and for general purpozes, about $7 200, 
while the American Board paid for the same 
objects only $3,300. In other words, for the 
evangelical work of this station, aside from 
missionary salaries and other expenditures, 
which pertain to the missionaries, the people 
paid more than 68 per cent. and the Board 
less than 32 per cent. This seems to us a most 
“creditable showing, so far as these poor con- 
gregations are corcerned; but forthe Board 
the case is not soclear. A work which has 
not in it the elements of self-effort cannot 
be worth much. This principle is fully ac- 
cepted by people and missionaries alike; 
but we see many important things neglect- 
ed and left undone, because they are be- 
yond the ability of the people, and we have 
not the money to help. This failure on our 
part to meet present exigencies is not only 
discouraging to the missionaries, it has an 
even more Ccepressing influence upon the 
people. They are more easily discouraged 
than weare. Enthusiasm is an important 
factorin such a work and among such a 
people, and that is impossible when so many 
enterprises lag for the want of a little 

money. It is not large sums that are need- 
ed, only enough to supplement what the 
people can raise. We do not undertake any 
new work. Our present aim is to take care 
of what we have and prevent disaster. 
Many of our out-stations are without 
preachers. Much needed buildings are not 
erected, because the people cannot do the 
work alone and we cannot help them. 

Besides the sums already named, parents 
paid for the tuition of their children in the 
Euphrates College and its primary depart- 
ments, including ‘be board of such ascome 
from abroad, $3,550. This shcws the high 
value put upon education «nd the educa- 
tional work; for parents ,r ctice a vast 
amount of self-denial in ord _r to give their 
children an education, and fit them fora 
higher life than they themselves have en- 
joyed. 

Harpit, Turkey, June, 1891. 


Précept upon precept; line upon line; 
here alitlte and there a little.—Is. xxviii, 10, 


SYRIA. 


‘AMONG THE NUSAIRIYEH. 








BY MISS MATTIE R. WYLIE, 


Missionary of the Reformed Presbyterian (Cov- 
enater) Church. 


THE closing exercises of the Latakia 
echools occurred on the mornings of July 
7th and 8th. Previous to this there had 
been four days spent in examination of the 
studies that had been pursued during the 
year. The boys’ closing was first, and the 
girls’ closed July 8ch. Three young ladies 
finished the prescribed course of study, and 
received testimonials to that effect. This 
course of stndy is in Arabic, ard after the 
primary department is passed, consists of 
vowelec and simple readiag, composition, 
letter-writing. arithmetic, geograpby, 


Brown’s Catechism, Sherter Catechism 
with Proofs, Psaims in meter, Seeker’s 
Guide, which is a History of the Bible, of 
relizious studies. Besides this, we prepare 
a course of study and reading for the Sab- 
baths, such as Life of Pavl, Church His- 
tory, Evidences of Christianity, etc. 
Oatside of school hours the girls in the 
boarding school are taught housework, 
knitting, sewing and fancy work. Every- 
body looks forward to the closing of the 
school, as it is about the only entertain- 
meut in Latakia during the year. The girls 
always look very pretty in their simple 
white dresses aud bright ribbons. On July 
8h the chapel was neatly decorated with 
flags, vines and flowers. It was well filled 
before the hour for beginning. A/ter the 
opening prayer the exercises consisted of 
songs, recitations atd dialogs. There 
were original essays read by the graduates. 
One of the girls from the second class bade 
them good-hy in the name of the schoc!. 
The Rev. Mr. Kasson then presented them 
their certificates with an impressive anu 
appropriate speech. 

After these there were prizes given to all 
the girls who deserved them. For high 
grades in study there are always buoks 
given. For good gradesin housework and 
sewing and good conduct, there are articks 
sent by Bands of Hope in the homeland, 
such as bandkerchicets, stockings, ribbons, 
pretty boxes, with needles, pins, buttons. 
thread and soap; book bags, album of pic- 
tures, pipcushions, collars, combs, and 
dolls. When was ever found the little girl 
whose beart was not delighted with a doll? 
It is quite touching to see the little things 
hug aud kiss their dolls. We find it a 
great incentive to hard study and work to 
have in prospect even so small a prize; and 
the preparing of them is an excellent way 
of interesting the children at home in mis- 
sion work. 

Tnere were also Bibijes given to those girls 
who had perfectly recited the Shorter Catre- 
chism with Proofs. 

After the entertainment was over we were 
greeted bythe friends of the girls, who 
thanked us for the care that we hed taken of 
their children, and, according to Uriental et- 
tiquet, wished that our lives might be pro- 
longed. Then came the bustle and hurry 
as the girls prepared to go to their homes. 
As we bade good-by to each one it was with 
the prayer that they might take some bless- 
ed benediction with them into their homes 
and tneir lives. 

Latakia, July 15th, 1991. 





Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am lin the midst of 
them.—Matt. xxiii, 20. 


BOHEMIA. 





AN ANNUAL CONFERENCE, AND 
THE DEDICATION OF THE CHAPEL 
OF THE PRAGUE FREE CHURCH. 





BY THE REV. ALBERT W. OLARBK, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


AMONG the evidences of progress and 
growth in the Bohemian Free churches, A. 
B. C. F. M, is the establishment of regular 
conferences. God’s gracious smile upon the 
mother church at the Bohemian capital, 
her reception of over fifty new members in 
twelve months, and the dedication of her 
large, nice chapel, are cheering evidence of 
Christian endeavor at Prague. The first 
annual conference of our free churches was 
held in June, 1890, and was a memorial and 
thanksgiviog service in view of Goa's spe- 
cial help since the organization of the first 
church in Bohemia—A. B. C. F. M.—with 
twenty six members in 1880. The annual 
cenference, held the present month, empha- 
sized our need of the Holy Spirit and of 
Christian unity. The first service ot this 
conterence was held in my house with thirty 
persons, all delegates, from our charcnes. 
The reports from the out-stations were full 
of good cheer, and that, too, in spite of 
much opposition in some parts of the great 
field. Inno previous year bas God granted 
here such a harvest. With no special revi 
val at anv poiot, but with regular growth 
at all stations, we have been privileged to 
welcome in the last twelve months one 
hundred and twenty new members. Corn- 
sideriag the bitter trials which many of 
these persons have experienced at home and 
in society because of their stand for evan- 
gelical truth and faithful living for Christ, 
we can but praise God for bis wonderful 
guidance and blessing. The meetings of 
the second and third day, open to all our 
members, were held alternately in the 

Weinberg suburb and ia Prague. The top- 
ics discussed indicate the line of thought. 
The addresses were above the average, for 





grammar and physiology, of secular studies; 


the strange tongue, a New York pastor 
would have felt himself quite at home with 
these sons of Huss. Oa our program were 
the following subjects: ‘‘The [nfluence of 
the Holy Spirit in our Redemption,” *‘ Our 
Need of the Spirt,” ‘How to Co-operate 
with the Same in our own Growth, and in 
the Work of Wianiug Souls for Christ,” 
“Systematic Giving,” ‘* Fellowship and 
Unity among God’s Coildren.” 

A cheering sign of progress and life was 
the hearty adoption by this conference of 
the principle of systematic giving. The 
delegates to this conference propose to give 
according to some system, and to do all 
they can to win others to this important 
principle. AJtho nearly all our people are 
very poor, still this united action will give 
a healthy tone to their beneficence, and will 
be in time a tower of strength in the d:ffi- 
cult and necessary labors of evangelization 
ia Bohemia. This conference will long be 
remembered because of its connection with 
our dedication of the chapel of the Prague 
Free Church. There was only one element 
of sadoess in this great feast—the fact of a 
large debt which will tax for years all the 
energy of this church and its friends. After 
much earnest prayer for Divine guidance, 
we were led asa society (here we have no 
legal standing as a church) to buy and 
adapt a large dwelling house to our work. 
By removing, in the first story, three divis- 
ion walls a large, beautiful hall, or chapel, 
was made from four rooms. 

Under the special limitations resting upon 
free church work, each chapel must be a 
part of some one’s dwelling, and it must 
contain some articles of household furni- 
ture. Uatil recently you could have seen a 
bed in our chapels; but as a prominent law- 
yer intimated that there was no law de- 
manding a bed in every room, w* have now 
in our Weinberg and Prague chapels only 
two wardrobes and tables as required arti- 
cles of furniture. For the present, the 
Y. M. C. A. bas rooms in the house just 
mentioned, but for its fall work in tnis 
growing city our Y. M.C. A. should have 
its own house. Dear friends, the young 
men here need your help, and so does the 
Pregue Free Church. 


Prague, June 25th, 1891. 





By evil report and by good report.—IL. 
Cor. vi, 8. 


MEXICO. 
FANATICS AND LIBERALS. 








BY THE REV. JAMES D. EATON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





The following extracts from papers pub- 
lished in the capital of the State of Sinaloa, 
onthe west coast, exhibis the spirit of Ro- 
manism, and explain how it is that, not- 
withstanding such bitter opposition, Prot- 
estant missions can be sustained in this 
land. 

Onr “American’’ colportenr had been 
having remarkable success in the northern 
part of the State, puttinginto circulation 
a large number of copies of the Scriptures 
in every important town along his route of 
travel. Arriving at the capital he meets 
with this reception from the Roman Church 
organ, La Razon, of February, 13th: 


* A PROTESTANT PROPAGANDIST.—This week 
there has arrived inthe city a Protestant min- 
isier who, it is said, comes from El Fuerte, be- 
cause of having had sach poor success in his 
sale of mutilated Bibles, on account of which 
heretical business he found no one to rent him 
a house or sell him food, baving been in this 
way thrust out and banished from tne town. 

“We understand that heis lodged bere in 
some kind of a house (we don’t know what 
house it 1s, nordo we wisn to know), where he 
he has set out atable with Bibles for sale at 
twenty-five cents, and that he calls to the peo- 
ple who paas by, and tells them to bring to him 
tneir children, that he may teach them Chris- 
tian doctrine, 

* Let all Catholic parents know that they 
must not buy of him, nor receive as a gift, 
Bibles, nor any other hittle book or tract, nor 
take to him their children, nor visit him, nor 
speak to him, nor lodge him in their houses, nor 
give bim tood or drink, nor wash his clothes; 
and that artisans must not work for him, etc., 
etc., because in any one of these ways they 
would be aiding his Pr t propagandism— 
an act prombited by the holy Cnarch, with 
grave censures and even with excommunveation. 
If any Catholics through ignorance have 
bought of him, or received in anv other way, 
Bibies, tracts, etc., let them give them to the 
cura to be burned. This is the conduct which 
we Cathoiics must observe with the Protest- 
ants,and we may not show them charity, ex- 
cept when they are seriously ill, or when beg- 
ging their bread.” 


Tothis philippic the liberal Occidental of 
February 24h replies: 











August 13, 1891, 


———. 
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good sons of Culiacan has there been seen in 
La Razén a religious paper which does no 
honor to learning, a savage paragraph, com. 
manding that no food or drink be given toa 
certain American colporteur, unless he should 
be dy:ng. The argument commonly used by 
the religious to defend their beliefs, is the im. 
pulse they receive from these to do good; but 
when they do not feel this impulse even, how 
can their dogmas be sustained? 

‘With an ignorant and fanatical people, a 
sermon of the sort which was preached by the 
eura on Sunday, the 15th inst., and a paragraph 
in the clerical paper like this, so lacking in 
charity, are the logical antecedents toa bloody 
crime. We would not have such a crime smirch 
the fair fame for intelligence which the city 
of Culiacan enjoys, and we denounce the fact 
before the authorities, in order that, in case of 
any popular disturbance, assault or assassina- 
tion, the cura and author of the paragraph re- 
ferred to, may suffer all the rigor of the law.” 


In the same city, on Good Friday, the 
colporteur was twice assaulted by a man 
with a sharp shoe-knife, but escaped injury 
through the couratcgeous action of Mexican 
friends.- The folluwiag day he was burned 
in etligy, without any interferce from the 
police; but the next morning another lib- 
eral paper remarked: 








“In one of the stores at the market yester- 
day, they conceived the strange;idea of burning 
the effigy of the Protestant pwho tor some days 
has been gotng about here. As this is a per- 
sonal and public insult, wnich occasioned up- 
roarious applause, we think the authorities 
should prevent this kind of mockery, and we 
hope the wretched fellows, authors of such 
brutality, may be punished as they deserve.” 
Chihuahua, Mexico, June 3d, 1891. 





OUR RELATION WITH THE DIFFER- 
ENT CLASSES OF MEXICO. 


BY WM. D. POWELL, D D., 
Missionary Southern Baptist Convention. 








President Diez is our fast friend. He 
sees that we are working for the good of 
the people and that we do not meddle in 
politics. He is always prompt to give us a 
hearing and to punish any who may molest 
or persecute us. A minor official in this city 
undertook to interfere with our work last 
year, 1 was sent to Mexico as a representa- 
tive of the Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Baptist Missions. Four hundred people 
were seeking an interview with the Presi- 
dent wheu I reacoed the capital. I wrote 
bim a note explaining my mission. I was 
the first of the iour hundred to be ushered 
into nis presence. He was greatly shocked 
at our mistreatment, and gave me a letter 
that put an end to all further interference 
with our work. 

Since | came to this State nine years ago 
each governor has been my warm personal 
friend. I have made an effort to secure the 
frieadship of our rulers and leading men, 
and God has given me favor in their sight, 
and this has been of incalculable benefit to 
our work. Kx Governor Madero helped me 
to establish our ccllege fof girls, which 
bears bis name. He is and has ever been 
the President of our Board of Trustees. 
Morally and pecuniarily he has been true to 
us. The Governor and our leading citizens 
always attend our examinations and ccm- 
mencenient exercises. 

The merchants are all my friends. They 
always readily contribute to any charitable 
enterprise. In many ways they aid our 
work. 

Our college and educational work has 
given us the warmest sympathy of the 
teachers. The majority of the teachers of 
the public schools for girls in this State 
were educated in our Madero Iostitute. 
They are all our friends, and the majority 
of them are members of our churches. All 
new graduates readily secure appointments 
as public school-teachers. In this we have 
an advantage over all other denominations. 

But it is the common people who hear us 
with gladness. Most of our converts are 
from the middle and lower classes. How- 
ever, among the first people that I baptized 
ia this city was the Scate Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. He has ever been one 
of our most faithful members. 

I travel and preach a great deal in the 
haciendos and ranches among the farmers. 
They are often less fanatical and more 
easily reached than those living in the 
cities. Possibly it 1s as the old Negro said 
* Dey hain’t many of de Lord’s people 
moved to town.” 

My commission says to preach the Gospel 
“to every creature,” and I am trying, with 
the help of the Lord, to obey orders. I 
preach to the poor and I also preach to the 
rich, and I have never had occasiou to re- 
gret this course. Some seem to have 00 
hope of reaching the better classes, and 
hence erroneously make no attempt. May 
the Lord lead us all aright. 








Bokemians are natural orators. But for 





“Not without repeated protests from the 


Saltillo, Mexico, June, 1891. 
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Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further netice.] 


WHAT THE PALESTINE EXPLO- 
RATION FUND HAS DONE FOR 
THE BIBLE. 


A VOLUME has been produced to remove 
‘¢a continual cause of trouble,” indeed, a 
“reproach,” to the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, because, among all its publications 
it had put forth no one book specially de- 
signed to connect the work it had accom- 
plished with the Bible narratives. And 
so Mr. Henry A. Harper has attempted 
the task hitherto untried. ‘‘He has 
taken the sacred history,” the honorable 
Secretary of the Fund alleges, ‘‘as re- 
lated in the Bible, step by step, and has 
retold it with explanations and illustra- 
tions drawn from modern research and 
from personal observation.” Now, this 
isa very delicate and difficult business; 
and it may be asked with entire propri- 
ety, How has Mr. Harper earried out the 
undertaking? 

We find that he has neither wholly suc- 
ceeded nor utterly failed. If he, or his 
patrons in the Fund, could have been 
cortent to put into a book only the prod- 
ucts of his pencil obtained in Sinai and 
Palestine, and the light upon Scripture 
which he, surely from his personal adven- 
tures in those lands, might convey to us 
through his pen, he would have per- 
formed an important service. As it is, 
he has written a large volume in which 
these contributions form the least, yet 
most valuable portions, and from which 
they will have to be extracted by a patient 
gleaner. The great mass of additional 
matter is made up of a condensation of 
results secured by the surveys of the 
Fund, of whose Executive Committee the 
compiler is a member. Without. hesita- 
tion it may be affirmed, it would have 
been far better to keep those two elements 
apart, even by separation in two differ- 
ent volumes. For Mr, Harper may well 
be an artist of talent and an acute ob- 
server, 80 that his own views and sugges- 
tions cannot fail to be fresh, instructive, 
and eagerly sought after; yet, at the same 
time and for this very reason, it may well 
be that he has not the qualification essen- 
tial for the popular epitomizing of the 
Furd’s results in Palestine, or for eluci- 
datiig the Bible from other sources. 
And an examination of his digest shows 
this to be the fact. The half:cozen illus- 
trations drawn from his own sketches in 
the Sinaitic Peninsula—from the edge of 
the Desert to the Nawamis-huts beyond 
Sinai—are clear, full of artistic beauty, 
impressive, and adapted to give a true 
conception of nature in the Wilderness. 
The contrast between these and the other 
cuts in the volume derived from the 
familiar stock of the Fund, is striking 
both to the praise of the one and to the 
disparagement of the other. These six 
we cannot reproduce—would that this 
volume had been embellished altogether 
with pictures from Mr. Harper’s pencil 
—but, from among his graphic observa- 
tions, his, pen-pictures, it is possible to 
reproduce three or four to indicate the 
author’s manner of remark and style. 

His remark upon the sudden appear- 
ance of quails in the desert of Sinai, is 
new: 





“The quails were to come up in the 
‘evening.’ The point of the miracle lies, I 
think, in this: the quails migrate at night 
in Egypt. I have often noted this, When 
expecting quails at the time of their usual 
migration, [ have walked over a lentil-field 
late iu the evening with my dogs and found 
none. Next morning at dawn, before sun- 
rise, [have gone over the same field, and 
quails rose at every step. The Israelites 
would know this, for this bird is common 
in the Delta. By a miracle God had brought 
those quails by some wind across the Red 
Sea, so that the tired birds ‘came up and 
covered the camp.’ Having short wings 
these birds can fly only a short distance.” 





*THE BIBLE AND MODERN DIscoveRtzs. With 
Map and By Heney A. HARPER. 
ry F P. Watt, 2 Paternoster Square. 18%). 1 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


He considers the current notion in re- 
gard to the size of the tables upon which 
the Ten Commandments were written, to 
be wide the mark: 


“In the matter of the Tables of the Law, 
art has led the world astray. Michael 
Angelo represents Moses as a stroug athlete 
struggling with two heavy tombstones, so 
te speak; yet the least knowledge of Hebrew 
would prove that those stone tablets, the 
writing of which was ‘ the writing of God,’ 
would really be very small—not so large as 
a page of this book. Go to the British Mu- 
seum and look on those Deluge tablets and 
see how much could be written on a small 
surface and no longer think that Middle 
Age‘art was right.”’ 

And he is able to corroborate from lecal 
meteorolegy the story of that sudden 
storm upon Mount Carmel which occurred 
in Elijah’s time: 

‘*From one of the near tops of Carmel the 
servant could command a most extensive 
view, and chiefly seaward and looking 
west, from which the Syrian -rain-clouds 
come, he would look over toward the dis- 
tant island of Cyprus, and see the small 
cloud rising over that land—a cloud which 
foretold the coming rain even as it does now. 
And while the prophet spoke the heavens 
grew black with clouds and winds, and 
there was a great rain! How true this de- 
scription is, the writer can testify from his 
own experience in 1875, while on Carmel. 
Bright hot sunshine, and not a cloud; sud- 
denly he saw quite a small patch far away 
over the distant sea. Almost before he had 
realized it, the whole sky was dark with 
clouds; he had barely time to reach his tent 
and call all his men before the storm of wind 
and tropical rain was down. In spite of all 
his efforts tents were blown down, while 
the whole landscape was blotted out with 
the darkness of the storm. Trees only a 
few yards away were hardly to be seen from 
the gloom and the sheets of rain; the whole 
coast line was blotted out. An hour after, 
the heavy clouds rolled away, inky black in 
their depths, and distant Acre stood out 
like a pearl against the zlo0m. Sunshine 
came agair, and all wasstill.’’ 


Details of this kind, reported by Mr. 
Harper as an eye-witness of artistic in- 
sight and pursuit, or as one who has 
mingled with Eastern people to such 
extent as to gain an uncommon acquaint- 
ance with their speeches, thoughts, cus- 
toma, costumes, homes, etc., also ob- 
tained in the interest of his profession, 
are profitable, attractive, and worthy of 
all praise. 

Whatever unfavorable criticism his 
volume deserves pertains to the remainder 
of its contents, Unhappily, this remair- 
der offers much that is exceptionable. 

From an editorial point of view Mr. 
Harper has adopted a poor plan for his 
work—a comment upon the Bible, com- 
posed and set before the world apart from 
the Sacred Text. This he begins, not with 
the Garden of Eden, but with the call of 
Abram, and proceeds to treat of men, 
events, places, and matters generally in 
the historical books of the Old Testament, 
seriatim, down to the kings of Judah 
and Israel—rehearsing, explaining, inter- 
preting, identifying, as he goes along. 
Now itis evident that sucha miscellaneous 
discourse as this by itself alone must be 
extremely blind reading. Of course, one 
who knows the Bible by heart is able to 
follow it understandingly and with ad- 
vantage; but every one who is not so 
learned in the Scriptures will be obliged 
to keep ‘an open Bible at hand, and con- 
tinually turn its pages in order to catch 
the sense of the author as he runs along. 
Naturally, this 1s inconvenient; and the 
inconvenience is greatly increased by a 
sad lack of references to the scriptural 
books, chapter and verse, obliging the 
reader to make out most of the connec- 
tions by sheer study, rendering the use of 
the book a labor, and a tiresome one ut 
that. 

In detail, also, Mr. Harper’s editorial 
work is imgerfect. Often he seems him- 
self to be uncertain about the point he is 
trying to make clear, or laterin the vol- 
ume to be forgetful of what he has said 
earlier in his treatise. Thus, at first he 
explains Kurn Surtabeh to be the Altar of 
Ed; presently he argues that Kurn Surta- 
beh could not have been the Altar Ed; 
and, finally, he declares that Kurn Sur- 
tabeh preserves the name Zarthan. Again, 
in one place when trying to guide others 








to the position of Succoth he says Burck- 
hardt found a ruin called Sukb&t on the 
east of the Jordan; in another place he 
says it lay on the west of the Jordan and 
could not have been Succoth. 
Frequently Mr. Harper reasons very 
loosely. For example, the biblical state- 
ment that the Vale of Siddim on the east 
of the lower Jordan, was in early times 
full of slime-pits (whence he affirms the 
Egyptians got the bitumen with which 
they embalmed their dead), he tries to 
sustain by the fact that shallow pits still 
exist there, which by catching rain water 
from the hills solve the problem of the 
water-supply for the Five Cities of the 
Plain! Few besides himself will be able 
to see how the one corroborates the other. 
If the pits of to-day were the sources of 
pure water, how could they be also of 
bitumen? or, if not of bitumen, how do 
they confirm the existence of slime-pits 
on the same ground in ancient times? 
Does the analogy or the argument lie 
merely in the phenomenon of a simple 
hole in the earth? But, pits may be dug 
anywhere fora multitude of purposes. 
As a scholar, Mr. Harper is still more 
unfortunate; in other and plain words, 
he was not sufficientiy informed for s 
comprehensive a task as the elucidation 
of the Bible from all quarters, and he 
ought never to have undertaken it. Hav- 
ing undertaken it, outside the range of 
his own acquaintance with the East he 
makes mistakes at almost every step, 
Many instances might be cited, but we 
will refer to the following only: Mr. Har- 
per makes the El-Paran of Chedorlaomer’s 
raid to be the station Qala’at Nakhl in the 
heart of the Tih desert—an inconceivable 
diversion. Among possible sites for Ma- 
hanaim he speaks of Mahneh as if brought 
to light by Tristram instead of by Seetz- 
en, and as distinguished by “five fine 
ponds”—which exist not, and never did 
outside of Dr. Tristram’s brain. He re- 
fers to the Tale of the Two Brothers as ‘‘a 
story written before the times of Joseph”; 
whereas the papyrus he speaks of as still 
extant, was written for Prince Seti II, by 
the scribe Enna, both of whom flourished 
in the latter part of the nineteenth dy- 
nasty—nearly five hundred years after the 
oime of Joseph. He derives the word 
Thummim from Thmei—a long corrected 
and forgotten rendering of the word Ma, 
goddess of truth and justice. He repre- 
sents the beard to be the symbol of low 
station among the ancient Egyptians— 
when, in point of fact, the very reverse 
was the case, for the beard is worn by 
officers, kings and gods, as we find 
them depicted on the monuments, 
and in lieu of a real one a false beard 
was tied on the chin. He relates that 
years ago Lepsius suggested the true site 
of Pithom where it is now recognized. It 
is notorious that fifty years ago Lepsius 
identified this spot as the site of the city 
Raamses, and that he clung tenaciously 
to his opinion to his dying hour. He 
adopts and re-echoes every suggestion 
made by Lieutenant Conder, including 
the utterly groundless identifications of 
Nahaliel in the Wady Zerqa Ma’io and 
Bamoth-Baal at the cliff of Minyeb, 
without question or discussion of pro- 
posals by other explorers, such as Pro- 
fessor Palmer’s Enkheileh for Nahaliel. 
He says Boezer-in-the-Wilderness was 
identified by Palmer in the ruins, on a 
knoll and of some extent, about two 
miles southwest of Dibon; the truth is 
Professor Palmer did nothing of the 
sort, the locality indicated being that of 
Aroer. He accredits Conder with the 
discovery of Kadesh, instead of our own 
Dr. Wm. M. Thomson; also to the same 
surveyor he ascribes the recovery of 
Gilgal, instead of Herr Zschokke and 
Captain Charles Warren. He accounts 
for the standing still of the sun at 
the word of Joshua, not by a mira- 
cle, but by the natural phenomenon 
of refraction, similar to that obtain- 
ing in the Arctic regions when the sun 
is still seen after it has dipped below 
the horizon. ‘‘A wave of intense cold 
in that hot country produced this terrible 
hail-storm,” ‘‘ and so it appeared to the 


conquering Israelites as if the sun hasted 


not to go down about a whole day.” He 
places Ramoth-gilead at Es-Salt, for 
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which this site is in every topographical 
feature unsuited; also, Jabesh-gilead at 
ed-Deir, an insignificant ruined hamlet of 
Christian origin and bistory. In like 
manner he conceives the lower town of 
Rabbath Ammon, in which lay the river 
and which Joab first took, to be the 
strong site stationed upon the spur run- 
ning out from the plateau; in reality this 
was the place of the upper town. He in- 
terprets the biblical term “ daughters,” 
that is to say ‘‘ dependent village,” used 
in relation to a large central town to sig- 
nify “inhabitants.” He places the de- 
struction of Sennacherib’s host at Lib- 
nab, most probably, rather than before 
Pelusium, as history leads us to suppose, 
And he claims that Captain Warren re- 
covered the same old spigot by which 
King Hezekiah stopped the brook that 
overflowed through the midst of the land: 

“A crosswall, and at the bottom of the 
wall a hole or duct was left six by four 
inches, and on the upper side a stone plug 
to fit, and twelve inches long, was found in 
it. Why? Here is the VERY PLUG Heze- 
kiah put in when Sennacherib invaded 
Judah. Talk of the Bible not bearing his- 
torical criticism!”’ 

Well, we won’t talk further about such 
matters, upon which the less said the bet- 
ter. 

In point of literary style, furthermore, 
Mr. Harper certainly does not demon- 
strate himeelf in this volume to possess 
that one other gift—‘ the power of writ- 
ing popularly and vividly”"—required to 
win readers and to be understood by all. 
Indeed, he is not always correct in gram- 
mar and expression. 

Mr. Harper’s range being limited to that 
section of biblical history lying between 
the call of Abram and the erd of Chroni- 
cles, it is a question whether it is proper to 
call this ‘‘ The Bible” in the title of the 
volume; and the range of his review being 
limited to the achievements of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, is it proper to 
style this ‘‘ Modern Discoveries” in gene- 
ra!? A few discoveries, surely, have been 
made in modern times by explorers whose 
fortune it has been not to be connected 
with the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
His title, therefore, is exceedingly mis- 
leading in its breadth, if not a trifle 
arrogant. 

In these respects, at, least, it cannot be 
acknowledged of Mr. Harper’s book that 
the desire breathed by Mr. Walter Besant 
has been realized: , 

“*We hope it will prove to be that long- 
desired popular connection of scientific ex- 
pleration with the subject which expiora- 
tion was intended to illustrate.” 


- 


SOME GERMAN THEOLOGICAL 
AND RELIGIOUS JOURNALS. 








SCHOLARLY and scientific journals, in our 
day and generation, occupy a pcsition of 
unique prominence as the treasure houses 
of much of the best and substantial detail 
investigation. The day of cosmopolitanism 
in learning is passed. We can envy, but 
not emulate, the scholars of earlier times, 
who were, to an equal degree, authorities 
in a number of departments. This is so, 
not because of any intellectual degeneracy 
or lack of industry or enthusiasm in our 
savants, but simply because the growth of 
knowledge in width and depth in almost 
every science has been such that it is a phys- 
ical impossibility for even the most gifted 
and studious to be an independent worker 
in more than one line of research, and often 
even this is not possible. As a result, the 
world of scholarship is practically a beehive 
of specialists, and our age presents the sin- 
gular phenomenon of marked independence 
in investigation on the one hand, and de- 
pendence upon the investigations and au- 
thority of others in all but one’s own field 
ontheother. But what the world of science 
and scholarship is doing is best reflected in 
the pages of our leading special journals, 
particularly those of Germany, where, in 
perpaps all the learned disciplines except 
the Natural Sciences and Mathematics, 
new paths and methods and manners see 
thelight of day. In nodepartment do these 
facts find a more direct application than in 
the theological and religious, and as a con- 
sequence, the character and discussions of 
the German journals in this field have a 
most important bearing on the ups and 
downs of Protestant thought over the whole 
globe. Wherever the possibility of prog- 
ress in the theological science is admitted 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





there, too, is felt a sympathetic touch and 
tone with the investigations in this line in 
Germany, the spirit, tendency and trend of 
which can be nowhere better learned than 
in the learned journals there published. 

Itisa rather singular fact that, strictly 
speaking, there is but one purely biblical 
journal issued in the Fatherland, tho the 
further fact that this journal is devoted to 
the problems of the Old Testament and not 
to the New is indicative of the character of 
the biblical science of the age iv which the 
old, but ever new, antagonism between ad- 
vanced and conservative tendencies, be- 
tween the Old and the New, between radi- 
calism and churchism, is displaying itself 
in connection with the pre-Christian and 
not the New Testament sacred scriptures. 
The journal in question is the Zeitschrift 
fur die Alttestamentliche Wissenchaft, ed- 
ited by Professor Stade, of Giessen, and 
published in semi-annual volumes of about 
two hundred pages each, by Ricker, in 
Giessen, at a cost of ten marksa year. This 
is pre-eminently a journal for specialists, 
dealing with all the thousand and one 
problems that bave ia recent years been 
clustering around the Old Testament. The 
standpoint of all the writers is the critical. 
The journal, however advocating the strictly 
scientific method of research, is not closed 
to the more conservative men, altho in the 
ten years of its existence the contributions 
have all been from the advanced school, 
The contents of the last number is repre- 
sentative, and will give a good idea of the 
character and value of the periodical. Cor- 
nil furnishes Coutributions to the Literary 
Criticism of the Pentateuch (p. 1-34); Bacher 
gives a second article on Solomon Ibn Par- 
chon’s Hebrew Lexicon (35-99); Budde treats 
of the Book of the Covenant (100-113); Sey- 
ring on the name “ Book of the Covenant”’ 
(114-124); Bonk on the termination jhé and 
JO in proper names (125-156); Zimmern on 
the Purim feast (157-168); Schwally, Lexi- 
cographical Studies (169-183); Cheyne on 
Job v, 7; Bacher, on Zeph. ti, 4; Bibliog- 
raphy. 

Especially rich in contributions bearing 
on biblical questions, and, indeed, one of 
the very best periodicals published for Bible 
students, is the Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Palestina-Vereins, edited by Professor 
Guthe, of Leipzig, issued quarterly by Bae- 
deker, of Leipzig, at ten marksa year. It 
is now io its thirteenth annual volume. 
While the Germans do not, as the English 
are doing and the Americans attempted to 
do, namely, make original excavations and 
measurements in the Holy Land, they util- 
ize, for scientific and biblical purposes, 
better than all otHers, the materials and 
data secured, altho their journal is not 
without reports of new discoveries, fur- 
nished especially by Architect Schick. A 
recent number, each of which has ahout 
eighty pages, contained a discussion of Pal- 
estine, 1400 B.c., on the basis of new trans- 
lations from the Telel-Amarna cablets, 
made by Zimmern; two essays by the Jesuit 
father, J. P. von Kasteren, one on an inscrip- 
tion found in Galilee, another geographical 
in character; Ribricht’s account of an Itin- 
erarium of 1327, 1380; Schumacher on grave 
characteristics of Haifa; Furrer on the Em- 
maus of Josephus, together with literary 
and editorial notes and maps. 

In close connection with the Biblical de- 
partment isthe Beweis des Glaubens, doubt- 
less the most superior apologetical jour- 
nal published. It is a monthly, edited now 
by Zickler, of Greifswald, and Grau, of Ké- 
nigsberg, the original founders and editors 
having died witbin the last two years. The 
journal has no sympathy with a false apol- 
ogetical science which seeks only to defend 
the traditional views of former generations; 
but, while determined in its attitude over 
against thé Scriptures as a Revelation and 
the history of a Revelation, and recognizing 
heartily and unequivocally the divine factor 
as the sui generis element in Scriptures, it 
is willing to yield also to new views in re- 
gard-to the human side of the Bible wher- 
ever fair and honest criticism demands this. 
It thus eminently meets a demand of the 
times for thinking and thoughtful Protest- 
ants, who seek to harmonize the truths of 
the Sacred Records with those evolved from 
Nature and the psychological sciences. The 
standpoint is thus that of progressive con- 
servatism. A recent number brought a 

very valuable discussion of the question 
* What is left of the Old Testament?’ by 
Grau, which gives an excellent bird’s-eye 
view of what in the opinion of modern pos- 
itive theologians of Germany must and can 
be granted to the literary and historical 
criticism of the Old Testament. Thearticle 
covers nineteen pages. It is followed by 
one of fourteen pages, discussing Victor 
von Strauss’s volumes on the Religious 
Faith of the Ancient Egyptians. The Lux 
Mundi essdys are discussed under the title 


——— 


of Anglo-Catholic Rationalism. A series of 
apologetic notes follows, and a Litteratur- 
bericht of about twenty-four pages, edited 
by Pastor P. Eger, but with separate paging 
and covering all the departments of theolo- 
ay, concludes the whole. Bertelsmann, of 
Giitersloh, is the publisher, at the price of 
ten marks a years. 

An excellent and typical representative of 
the old staid and respectable theological 
quarterly is the Studien und Kritiken, now 
edited by Professors Kistlin and Kautsch, 
both of Halle, and published by Perthes, of 
Gotha. This, like its great rival, the Jahr- 
biucher Deutsche Theologie, contains long 
and exhaustive theological treatises, but 
without any special reference to the burn- 
ing questions of the day. The subject mat- 
ter and the scientific character of the dis- 
cussion are expected to win readers for the 
journal. The book reviews are but few, 
generally only one or two in a number, but 
they are exhaustive and thorough. The 
last Heft contains a discussion of Eupole- 
mus and his chronolegy, by Schlatter, an 
exegesis of James ii, 14-26 by G. Schwarz, an 
article on Johan von Goch, by Knaake, and 
twe short papers. The Zeitschrift fir wis- 
senschaftliche Theologie, representing the 
aggressive and radical school of Jena, also 
belongs to this class, but is less given to 
dogmatical and ethical discussions than the 
former. 

The new type of theological magazines, 
which, owing to the rapidity of modern de- 
velopment of thought, appears no longer as 
quarterlies; andwhich looks first tothe burn- 
ing questions of the hour, is best represented 
by two new journals, the monthly Neue 
Theologishe Zeitschrift, edited by Holzhau- 
ser, of Munich, published by Deichert, in 
Leipzig and Erlangen, at ten marks a year, 
representing the conservative and confes- 
sional school, and, secondly, the bi-monthly 
Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche, pub- 
lished by Mohr, of Freiburg, i. B., at six 
marks annually, edited by Professor Gotts- 
chick, of Giessen, and representing the ag- 
gressive and advanced school of Ritscbl. 

It is in these two journals that the lead- 
ing men of the two tendencies now clashing 
for supremacy in the theological world of 
Germany plead their causes. The former, 

as the successor of Luthardt’s Monatsschrift, 
which was discontinued two years ago, takes 
a bold stand in favorof a moderate confes- 
sionalism, and its leading contributor is 
Professor Frank, the Erlangen dogmatician 
and the chief opponent of the anti-meta- 
physical school of Ritschl. The Jatter has 
for its chief contributors such men as Kaf- 
tan, Harnack, Hermann, Reischle, and oth- 
ers, who are pusbing to the front the ideas 
and ideals of the departed Gittingen mas- 
ter. The latter journal is more given to 
longer articles than the former, an entire 
number recently having been devoted to 
Harnack on the doctrine of Salvation by 
Faith alone as Taught by the Ancient 
Church. The former journal usually brings 
from four to six articles on a great variety 
of subjects. Neither journal contains any 
book reviews. 

These latter are to be found in the literary 
journals, especially the Theologisches Lit- 
eraturzeitung, edited by Schiirer and Har- 
nack, and well known in America also as a 
prime critical bi-weekly, which has also 
fouod an English imitation, and in Lut- 
hardt’s Theologisches Literaturblatt, pub- 
lished weekly, but generally only of eight 
pages, with short incisive announcement, 
and excellent literary news and announce- 
ments. The former journal ié character- 
ized rather by an aggressive progressive- 
ness, altho the writers, who all sign their 
names, are allowed considerable latitude, 
and the quality of the work done, on the 
whole, can scarcely be excelled. It costs 
sixteen marks a year, while Luthardt’s is 
set at five marks. 

The two great rival Church papers are 
Luthardt’s Algemeine Evangel. Luther- 
ische Kirchenzeitung, published at Leipzig, 
weekly, twelve solid pages, with rich and 
varied contents, particularly, too, in the 
line of Church news; and, secondly, Die 

Christliche Welt, also published weekly in 
Lei; zig, edited by Pastor Martin Rade, 
representing the Ritschl wiog, and intended 
chiefly for thoughtfal readers. The news 
department is published in a special sheet 
called Chronik, four pages each week. 
Solidity of thought is characteristic of both 
papers, neither of which contains other than 
a few Church advertisements. The best 
missionary journal in Germany is the Al- 
gemeine Missions-Zeitschrift, a mouthly 
published by Bertelémann, of Giitersloh, 
and edited by the famous mission authority, 
Dr. Gustav Warneck. The price is 7.50 
marks. The periodical is characterized by 
its thorough discussions of mission prob- 





lems and perplexities rather than by its re- 
ports from mission fields. In this respect 








it is dependent chiefly on English and Amer- 
ican journals in this line, which in turn can 
learn a great deal from the Zeitschrift on 
theoretical matters. An excellent secular 
literary monthly, edited from a positive 
Christian standpoint, is the Algemeine 
Konservative Monatsschrift, and a prince 
among weekly illustrated journals of this 
tendency is the Daheim, both issued in 
Leipzig. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Madame D’Orgevant’s Husband. By 
Henry Rabasson. Translated from the 
French by Frank Hunter Potter. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00.) We have 
here a conventional French novel, which 
has been unusually well translated, or, at 
least, rendered into English in unusually 
good style. The story opens at a chateau 
just outside of Paris, and begins with the 
meeting of a young man and a young 
woman who were lovers before the latter 
became a widow: and so the rest is to be 
guessed. As such fiction goes it is an en- 
tertaining picce of work. 

lermola. By Joseph Ignatius Kraszew- 
ski. Translated by Mr-. M. Carey. (The 
same, 31.00) This is a powerful story, 
and a disagreeable one in some respects. 
Tbe author is a romancer who, deeply in 
love with his work, grows painfully tedious 
when be forgets that minute details often 
annoy the reader. The chief charm of the 
book, and it isa decidedly strong one, lies 
in the quiet and evidently truthful coloring 
of life through many shades of experience. 
The tender devotion of a man aud the pa- 
thetic end of it have rarely been drawn 
with greater simplicity and force than in 
this pftture of Iermola. It is a sad, baunt- 
ing story. 

Zadoc Pine. By H. C. Bunner. (New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00) Mr. 
Bunner is one of our best short story 
writers. In this little book he has bound 
together six of his best bits of work. A 
dainty taste, diction admirably chosen, a 
fine sense of humor and a light, dramatic 
touch, are the distinguishing marks of these 
stories, which remiad us, in a general way, 
of the little French fictions one comes 
across in the best Parisian journals. In- 
deed, Mr. Bunner has a Frenchman’s deft- 
ness in turning a phrase and in making the 
most of bright conceits. His little book is 
very light and altogether charming. 

Jerry. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.) If 
we had space it would be pleasant to review 
this novel at length. Its interest and the 
excellent workmanship that shows on every 
page make it notable. When we finished 
reading it we laid it aside feeling that we 
had been led a long way over a rough road 
toa grave. After all what is the good of 
such astory? Doubtless something in the 
present state of public taste encourages if 
it does not demand these harrowing, nag- 
ging, worrying pictures of unsuccessful 
life. Hysteria runs through such writing, 
and at the end the reader sighs and asks 
himse lf if this really isthe best that con- 
scientious fiction makers can find to brace 
the humaa aspiration withal. We cannot 
think that Jerry is a wholesome book; but 
itis a strong one in its patient portrayal 
of human suffering. Can it be that pes- 
simism in one form or another has come to 
be the whole of art? Is the knack of seeing 
the vigorous, healthy, encouraging side of 
life utterly lost? 

His Honor, The Muyor, and Other Tales. 
By John Talbott Smith. Illustrated. 
(New York: The Vatican Library.) Mr. 
Smith is the editor of the Catholic Review 
end a writer of excellent ability. The 
eight short stories here presented will be 
found of varying interest, but they are’ all 
well written and with a purpose. , 

Money. By Emile Zola. Translated 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 
(Boston: Benj. R. Tucker.) This is a trans- 
lation, fairly well done, of Zola’s story 
picturing in the most approved manner of 
French realism the most debasing features 
of stock gambling and kindred speculations 
in Paris. Those who care for Zola’s novels 
will find this one quite up to the average. 

Trial of a Staff Officer. By Capt. Charles 
King. (Philadeipbia: L. R. Hamersly & 
Co. $1.00.) We set this book under the 
head of fiction; but we confess that we are 
not sure that weareright. Doubtless there 
is a good deal of truth in the sketches of 
army life, and, as well, a good deal of cari- 
cature. Soldiers and ex-soldiers, especially 
those who have had experiencein the far 
West, will find much herein to amuse and 
interest them. It is for them, says Captain 
King, in his preface, that the book is writ- 

ten. 

Stories of Old New Spain. By Thomas 
A. Janvier. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.00.) When Mr. Janvier sticks nis 
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pen into Mexico he always brings out good 
literary gold. Here MobLire nine sketches 
done in his charming style, stories with the 
genuine Mexican flavor in them. It isa 
pleasing book, one that can be opened with 
confidence at a leisure moment when a 
morsel of fiction happens to be the thing 
most desired. 

A Widow In Thrums, by J. M. Barrie, 
(Cassell Publishing Co., New York, $1 50), 
is a singularly strong Scotch story told with 
uncommon skill, but saddening in the out- 
come. Some of the scenes are presented 
with powerful effect. 

My Lady Nicotine. By J. N. Barrie 
(the same, $1.50), is a beautiful edition of a 
tobacco story colored to a turn by nicotine. 
Between pipes the author gives us sketches 
in smoke; indeed, the pages are seen 
through pale blue rings and soft clouds. 
He says he quit tobacco when he got mar- 
ried, but we fear that is a polite fib. 

The Story of an Abduction in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By J. Van Lennep. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch, by Mrs. Clara Bell. 
(New York: W. S. Gottsberger & Co.) This 
little book has the charm of simplicity and 
the interest which always attaches to a pic- 
turesque romance. It is a classic in its 
way. 

Love’s Cruel Enigma. By Paul Bouget. 
New York: The Waverly Co. 50 cents.) 
This story runs the gamut of unholy pas- 
sion, and ends in a wail of lost souls. A 
thoroughly bad book well written. 

The Fruits of Enlightenment. By Count 
Lyof Tolstoi. (New York: United States 
Book Co. 25 cts.) If this comedy in four 
acts is one of the fruits of enlightenment, 
we are not well contented with the tree. 
We are glad to see Tolstoi’s works sinking 
down to the paper-backed level of apprecia- 
tion, and finding their readers among those 
who look upon pessimism and brutalizing 
poverty as the best fruits of enlightenment. 
S> be it. 

The Iron Game. By Henry F. Keenan. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) Mr. 
Keenan’s story is very long, but the reader 
will scarcely complain on this score if he be 
one of those who like a novel wrought out 
along many lines at once. The [ron Game 
is a tale of the War of the Rebellion well 
imagiued, and strongly told. We have 
read no novel in which the features and 
effects of the great struggle between the 
North and the South were presented with 
more dramatic force. 

The Speculator. By Clinton Ross. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. 75 cents.) This 
is the story of a man who, beginning in 
poverty, rose through successful speeula- 
tions to be a leader in Wall Street and in 
fashionable society, and tumbled down 
again. It is rather cleverly written, and the 
author shows that he possesses good dra- 
matic insight. The book is beautifully print- 
ed on heavy paper with wide margins. 

The Cassell Publishing Company have 
sent us the third number of the ‘‘ Unknown 
Library.” Its title is A Mystery of the Cam- 
pagna and a Shadow on a Wave. By Von 
Degen. The Mystery of the Campagna is 
a Poesque piece of work, entertaining as a 
bit of weird fancy. The second story is not 
so good, but yet it is not commonplace and 
will doubtless be popular. 

A Queer Family. By Effie W. Merriman. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.00.) Like the 
story “ Pards,’”’ this second book by Effie 
W. Merriman is full of the rough experi- 
ences that befall poor little human waifs 
who have to sleep on curbstones and in ash- 
barrels or places of the sort. The studies 
have been well made, and there is a great 
deal of lifelikeness in the characters. 

Books on Japan are multiplying rapidly, 
but they are still tempting. Jinrikisha 
Days in Japan,by Eliza Rubamah Scidmore 
(Harper & Brothers), is a welcothe addition 
to the list. It isa book of 375 pages, well 
illustrated with excellent pictures of Jap- 
anese life and scenery, and is pleasingly 
written by one who evidently has taken notes 
carefully during leisurely travel and obser- 

vation. The author tells us in her preface 
that her work is the result. of nearly three 
years spent in the three larger ports of the 
Empire. We call the attention of readers 
to this book as one that will give them 4 
strong general impression of life in the 
wonderful realm of-the Mikado.—— 
1 Go A-Fishing, by W. C. Prime (New 
York: Harper & Brothers), is about eigt- 
teen years old; but we cannot see that it 
has lost any of its initial flavor and bou- 
quet; such a book bolds its place in atten- 
tion and interest, no matter how the times 
change. The taste that finds pleasure ia / 
Go A-Fishing is intimately connected with 
the deepest and most permanent laws of 
human nature———On the Stage—and Cf. 
By Jerome K. Jerome. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.00.) We are growing 8 trifle 
tired of Mr. Jerome’s doings. He is fast 
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becoming a mere manufacturer; he makes 
books by the bale, or by the carload per- 
haps. This, his latest, bas but a faiot 
shadow of freshness; he needs rest, and so 
does the public. 

Poems Grave and Gay. By Albert E S. 
Smythe. (Toronto, Canada: Imrie & Gra- 
ham. $1.00.) The poems here presented 
are not to be passed by unnoticed. Mr. 
Smythe, whose portrait facing the title- 
page shows him to be a hearty, solid-look- 
ing Canadian, well bundled in big coat and 
furs, certainly has command of words, and 
his verse shows that his sense of the poetic 
principle is finely artistic. What is most 
against the survival of his work is its ap- 
parent artificiality. It looks as if in seek- 
ing to be original in expression he had suc- 
ceeded in being only cdd; yet many of these 
lyrics have something in them that smacks 
of genius. [f Mr, Smythe is but feeling for 
his voice, we shall be glad to hear again 
from him. 

One of Our Conquerors. By George Mer- 
edith. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) 
There bas been a great deal of slip-shod 
praise wasted upon the novels of George 
Meredith. He bas been called the greatest 
living novelist; his style has been pointed 
ont as a model, and he has been crowned a 
great genius. In a way this is all well 
enough; but oddity seems to us Mr. Mer- 
edith’s chief aud distinguishing character- 
istic. Troly great men are not “odd” in 
the common meaning of the word. Truly 
great fiction is not ‘‘ odd,” not obscure, not 
tricksy. In One of Our Conquerors the 
author has selected a disagreeable theme 
and has treated it jerkily, not to say spas- 
modically. It is the story of a romance 
growing out of an unfortunate marriage, a 
seduction, an elopement, and the like; bat 
we hasten to say that Mr. Meredith does 
not dwell upon the disgusting salients of 
these things. His aim appears to be higher, 
in art and in morals, than the French and 
Russian realists affect. Still it must be set 
down against this story that a large part of 
its intrinsic interest is generated in evil 
adroitly hidden in a rose-mist by the author. 
Its deepest appeal, upon the whole, is to the 
supremely cultured savage; it bas no con- 
sonance with the abstract or with the con- 
erete of genuine Christian civilization. Mr, 
Meredith’s style is incomparably artificial. 
his diction is mannerism embodied. From 
his first novel to this his latest his affecta- 
tions have growa upon him, until they now 
deluge his pages, so to speak, and obscure 
his real literary riches. He is not unlike 
Robert Browning in this; but we can make 
more of somersaulting prose than of con- 
tortionistic poetry. After all is said, how- 
ever, the truth remains that George Mere- 
dith has struck a chord of his own with the 
result of giving to the world some pewerful 
fiction. One of our Conquerors is not his 
greatest work, if great is a word to apply 
to any of them, but 1t may be read as the 
legitimate flowering-out of both his style 
and his theory of romance. In the main 
his romance is good; that is, it is 
thoroughly well imagined, and projected 
with dramatic power. He is an artist who 
has faith in the making energy of genius; 
heis not, in other words, afraid to shape 
nature somewbat toward the model of his 
ideal. At times his swift, clear dramatic 
vision is Shakespearean, and he flings you 
upon some point of artistic surprise with 
startling force and celerity. He is start 
liagly kaleidoscopic. A novel like One of 
Our Conquerors is well worth reading for the 
wealth of its word-picturing—its fantastic 
draping of thought, and forits almost in- 
finite flexibility of phrasing. It is not a 
model ef Eaglish well written, but it cer- 
tainly may be safely taken as an admirable 
exhibit of literary gymnastic contortions, 
Let us snatch out somewhat at random a 
few examples of Mr. Meredith’s mannerisms: 


“The effort tothink soberly exhausted and 
rolled her back on credulity.” 

“The thought was tonic for an instant and 
illuminated him springingly.” 

“A feminine look was trailed across the eyes 
of mademoiselle, with mention of Mr. Barmby’s 
name.” 

“If together they appalled the decorous, it 
was great gain.” 

“ The girl was caught away tothe thinnest of 
wisps in a dust-whirl.” 


The conversational trickiness of the dia- 
logs is pushed tothe fantistic. Men aud 
Women converse witha literary cleverness 
of pbrase-fancies and thought-pyro- 
technics quite wonderful. This novel, ina 
word, is literature of the very highest pres- 
sure sort; but it has not the stedfast 
dignity of greatness. 

Flute and Violin: By James Lane Allen. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) Mr. 
James Lane Allen is a charming writer, 
and he has chosen a delightful field for his 
génius in the six shért storiés printed in 





this beautiful book. It is a thing worth 
noting that Mr. Allen has felt it necessary 
to ask in a prefatory note the full recogni- 


tion of his right to be considered sole au- 


thor of his tales. This on account of 
another James Lane Allen somewhere in 
the world, whose name and whose person- 
ality have attached themselves like leeches 
to the James Lane Allen literary output. We 
think, however, that the trae, Kentucky 
Allen is a genius of such individual quality 
that the world is not likely to give credit 
to the wrong person. The stories of this 
volume are fiction of high artistic value— 
fiction to be read and remembered as some- 
thing rare, fine, and deeply touching. The 
illustravions are excellent. 

Beyond the Bourn. By Amos K. Fiske. 
(New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
$1.00.) There is nothing new in this book; 
it is a rehash of the pantheism of all time, 
supplemented by a restatement of the latest 
speculations of infidels. Mr. Fiske is a 
clear and perspicuous writer, reserved in 
statement, cautious in diction, and pleasing 
in personal style; but under the merest 
gauze of fiction he attacks directly and 
boldly the stronghold of orthodox Christi- 
anity, and attempts to make Nature the 
only revelation, and Christ’s power mere 
human genius. His reasoning, if it may be 
calied reasoning, is neither scholarly ncr 
consisten! ; but it is cunningly clothed upon 
with a vesy fascinating simplicity of ex- 
pression. 

The kuddcr Grangers Alroad, and 
Other Stories. By Frank R. Stockton. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 25.) Such 
humor as this book is crammed full of is 
absolutely unique and absolutely enjoya- 
ble, and yet one must confess that it is all 
about nearly nothing. “ Euphemia among 
the Pelicans ’’ is a sketch of Florida voy- 
aging; but, altho it purports to describe the 
Indian River country, it affords the mereat 
glimpse of the reality. The other sketches 
all lack intimate and serious connection 
with Nature; but they have the dry humor, 
the sudden askewness, so to name it, which 
surprises and diverts, while it always ap- 
peals to one’s amiability and love of imper- 
turbable serenity. There is but one Stock- 
ton, and he is a genius whose absurdly 
abnormal humor will not soon be forgot- 
ten. 

The Enchanted, by John Bell Boutor, 
(Cassell Publishing Co., $1.50), is fiction, 
but it is not fiction of the ordinary sort, 
Its chief interest is literary. The author 
writes well with a light, free touch and 
scattered through his pages is a good deal 
of pungent freshness of thought and ex- 
pression. The story, such as it is, wanders 
hike a bee from place to place, tambling 
down upon choice flowers and fiuding sweet 
pollenand honey everywhere. 

She Loved a Saulor. By Amelia E. Barr. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $125.) This 
is a very good novel. It begins with ‘* Love 
as a Sailor” and ends with ‘* My love! my 
life! my wife!’”” What comes between these 
extremes is sufficiently exciting; but we 
hand the book to the reader. 

In the Heart of the Storm. By Maxwell 
Grey. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 
‘cents.) No. 73 of Appleton’s ‘town and 
Country Library by the author of ** The 
Silence of Dean Maitland” is a rather 
charmingly written story; but there is so 
much storm that it is bard to find its heart. 
The heart certainly did not belong to the 
man who pretended to love the girl and 
after marrying her worried her life out, and 
then regretted it for all time; or if he 
possessed a heart was too late making the 
discovery for it to serve any useful purpose 
in life or in art. 


A 
> 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. A Dicwun- 
ary of Universal Knowledge. Vol. VII of 
the new edition of this work is just out. (J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelpbia. $4.50 net.) 
We have had to wait long for this number, 
but it is none the less welcome now. It 
carries the work forward from Maltebrun 
to Pearson, and is done on the high level of 
those which have preceded it. This seventh 
volume contains no less than twenty-two 
articles copyrighted in this country, and 
eighteen American maps. The general 
manufacture and presswork are all that 
could bedesired. The articles, so far as we 
have examined them, retain the compact 
brevity and accuracy we have noted in the 
other volumes,‘and theyjare not so long as to 
make it to reduce the number o 
subjects 


California and Alaska and ovr the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. By William 
Seward Webb. (G. P. Patnam’s Sons, New 
York. $250.) This isthe second edition of 
this interesting work and a Popular Edition, 
published with all the honors of the press 
on rich, hea¥y and ivory finished paper, 
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with broad margins,in anoble type and 
with abundant and exquisite illustrations. 


Types of Ethical Theory. By James 
Martineap, D.D. LL.D., etc. (Macmilian & 
Co., New York. $2.60) This is the third 
edition of this now well-known book. A 
revision, and published in a compact, less 
expensive but still good and readable form. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE eighth thousand of Mr. Rickard 
Harding Davis’s ‘“*Gallegher, and Other 
Stories,’’ has just been printed by the Scrib- 
ners. 


-+-.The leading article in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for August is Mr. Martin J. 
Griffin’s paper on Sir John Macdonald. 
‘Names in Novels” is a readable literary 
essay. 


.-Mr. William M. Fullerton is to re. 
place M. de Blowitz us head of the Paris 
office of the London Times. Mr. Fallerton 
is a young Harvard graduate, who in the 
past two years has distinguished himself on 
the staff of the great English journal. 


. Kate Field’s Washington lately con- 
tained the news that Miss Lilian Whiting 
had taken a department of the Boston Bud 
get. We supposed every one knew that 
Miss Whiting is editor-in-chief of that jour- 
nal; she is one of the most careful and 
courteous of our newspaper women. 





....The New York History Company has 
in preparation a ‘‘ Memorial History of the 
City ot New York,” edited by Gen. James 
Grant Wilson. The work will be printed 
at the DeVinne Press, in four royal octavo 
volames of 600 pages each, containing up- 
ward of a thousand portraits and views, 
and will be sold only to subscribers, in dif- 
ferent styles, at prices ranging from $7.50 to 
$12 00 a volume, the first of which will be 
issued in October. 


.-». We note with pleasure the fact that 
the New York World hasof late been devot- 
ing more space to its literary department. 
Its reviews of new books are caretul and ex- 
haustive. This method of long notices has 
much to commend it; it gives the reader a 
much better idea of the volume than any 
single epigrammatic sentence, however 
pithy, can do. Our great dailies, with their 
ample Sunday editions, have an opportuni- 
ty to do excellent service to .etters; and 
The World, no doubt, sees that it cannot 
»fford to be behind its rivals in this respect. 
It promises better things. 


--Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, will 
publish immediately “The Story of Our 
Continent,’’ a Readiog Book in the Geogra- 
phy of North America. The fact that Pro- 
fessor Shaler,is the author of the book, is 
alone sufficient guarantee of its excellence. 
The same firm will publish at once an 
edition of Cardinal Newman’s “‘ Essay on 
Poetry,” edited by Professor Cook, of Yale. 
This will form a companion volume to the 
valuable edition, trom the same hand, of 
Sidney’s ‘* Defence of Poesy’’; and it is to 
be followed by an edition of Shelley’s ** De- 
fense of Poetry,’’ also by Professor Cook. 


.---Macmillan & Co, announce for pubji- 
cation during the autumn a series of copy. 
right povels by English and American 
authors to be issued at the uniform price 
of $100 per volume. Among the volumes 
already arranged for in the seriesmay be 
mentioned, F. Marion Crawford’s ‘“ The 
Witch of Prague,” * Tim,” -a new story by 
anew writer, Mr. Shorthouse’s new novel 
“Blanche Lady Faluise,’”’ a new collection 
of Mr. Kipling’s stories under the title of 
‘* Life’s Handicap” and anew novel by the 
now famous author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe,”’ 
the title of which is ‘‘The Exorcism of 
Cecilia de No#l.” ‘ David,’’ a new novel by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, the author of ‘‘Rob- 
ert Kismere,” will also be published in the 
series, in November. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for the current 
month contains an appreciative, enthusias- 
tic article on ‘Thoreau and his Biograph- 
ers.” ‘This is one of the best literary essays 
of the month; and it is satisfactory to know 
that the hermit of Walden is becoming 
daily better understood, and that his philos- 
ophy is making converts. Mr. Lowell’s per- 
nicious essay on Thoreau has too long kept 
students from a just estimate of this 
original philosopher. His influence is 
spreading; tho we hardly agree with the 
present writer in thinking he will eventu- 
ally be ranked above Emerson. That were 
absurd. Mr. Julian Hawthorne relates his 
“Adventure with Edgar Allan Poe”’—a 
bright essay. The complete novel of the 
number is by Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 


..-. The Dial is the leading literary jour- 
nal of the West (if Chicago will pardon our 
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use of this enforced and antiquated nomen- 
clature), but itis more than that. In the 
first place, like all the publications of Mc- 
Clurg & Co., it is made up with perfect 
taste; size, paper, and print are delightful. 
Then its matter is really critical and care- 
ful, all the leading articles being signed. 
But its chief merit is its serious apprecia- 
tion of current literature, expressed with- 
out favor, Evidently a monthly review of 
only twenty-eight pages is severely handi- 
capped as regards space, but the editors 
wisely confine themselves to the really im- 
portant books of the month, and these are 
treated adequately. This regard for per- 
spective is good. Seriousness, fearless care, 
and a right instinct in letters help to make 
The Dial the best review we have. 
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Principles et Economics. Rf Alfred ore. 
second Edition. Volu vo be p. xxxi, 
770 New York: Mocmillan & C 





tles of S. Polycar , the Martyrdom of 8. 
Polycarp. the Teac ‘ing of the Aposties, the 
Epistie of Barnabas, the ~hepherd of Her- 
mas, the Eptsue to Diognetus, the Frag- 
ments of I'apias, the Reliques of the Elders 
Preserved in Irenwus. Revised Texts with 
short Introductions and English Transia- 
ee By the late J. B. Lightfoot, rn fe 


mn shana or Humea Siitees r yi 
Westermarck 9%xt, pp. xix,644. Thesame.. 400 
The Works of William Shakespeare. In Nine 
Volumes. Volume III, Taming of the 
Sarow, All’s Well that Ends W well Twelfth 
Night, Winter's Tale. war ie by William 
Aldis Wright. 4x6, pp. vill, 516. Thesame. 3 00 
Clarendon Press Series. Types of Etbical 
Theory. Lue es Martineau, D.D., 8.T.D.. 
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Imagipary Conversations. neal wad Savage 
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A Fresh Revision of the English New Testa- 
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Lees of Joho Keats to His Family ‘dad 
Friends. Edited by Sane Colvin. 
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A Primary Word Book, Dnbracta Thorough 
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Justice: Being Part IV of the Principles of 
Ethics. By WMerbert Spenoes. ask pp. a 
viii, 281. New York: D. Appleton & Co...... 12% 
A Puritan Pagan. A Novel. + ee Gor- 
don. seo 367. The SAME.......-+++++ 10 


Tae Chrietinn Ministry: Ite Oriate, Constitu- 
tion, Nature and Work. A Contribution to 
Pastoral Theology. By William Lefroy, 
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A Study of Child Mature from the Kindergar- 
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pqutre Petrick’sa Lady Anna. Lady Baxby 
e Lady Penelope, The Duchess of Ham 
md 4 and The Honorable Laura. By 
Thomas Hardy. Illustrated. 7x5, pp. 292. 
New York: Harver & Bros 
Lowell’s American Author's Seriés. No. 40 
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Pqx64, 79. 
New York: Leach, 3 Dwell & wee basese 
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lated b y Mrs. A H With ie Intro- 
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baer aw Collectors Hand-Book and Herbart- 
Av Aid in the Preserva'ion and the 
Classification of specimen Leaves of the 
Trees of Northeastern America. By Charics 
S. Newhall. Illustrated. %4¢x634, pp. xv. 216, 
DO GEE. « ad vcie's cp dbowadsve doeddcgdsscccceccese 200 
The Complete Music Reader for High and Nor- 
mal Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, 
» Charles E. Whiting. Formerly Teacher 
Music in the Boston Public Schoo's. 10x 
™M, pp- 224. Boston; D. UC. Heath & Co........ 09 


The Stary of the Filibusters. By James Jeffrey 
Roche. To which is added the Life of Colo- 
nel David Crockett. )llustrated. F46x6, bp. 
avill, 373. New York: Macmillan & Co.. 10 
One Woeman’s Wa A Novel. By Edmund 
Per dleton. ae . pp. 345. New York: D. 058 
DBBSTROR B Cie cc ccesecescoscdcccesosececsecese 
Carine. A Td “ot Sweden. By Louis Knauel. 
Translated by Linda da Kowalewska. With 
illustrations by Louis K. Harlow. 7x44. pp. 
228. Bostun: Little, Brown & Co...........+++ 1 25 
Tales of Three Centuries. By Michael Zagas- 
kin. Translated from the Russian by Jere- 
L Curtin. 74¢x5, pp. xxvill, 355. The 
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CONNECTICUT. Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich 
RS. 5 BEBCHER'S PAMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
under fourteen, begins its nint! ty ber 
16th. Twelve pupils and £ four i koochere com- 
bine to make this a true ee re Tt is lo- 
cated inone ofthe Mpost healthfal vil- 
lages on the nd, is one hour from New York. 
rculars sent on application. 


BISHOPTHORPE, 


A BOARDING prone FOR GIBLS. 

Full Preparatory and A: Course. Students 
Prepared for Col} ate + .* WA AUSi, Principal, 
South Bethlehem, P: 








BLAIRSVILLE SEMINARY, Blairsville, 
Pa. For catalogues address 
Rev. T. R. EWING, D.D., Principal. 


Ss BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCG and Mu 
sic School, for ingand Day Pu 19:34 
Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. + Muste Department in 
charge of Miss E. P. Sherwood, and 
vision of W. H. Sherwood. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


_. SCHOOL, OF Iss W, 





niarged quarters. new ree weholar Fac- 
ulty. Fees moderate. arent ane Ds, Opens 
Octo 1. Address tion E. A. T, 


ber 
10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Ma ey 


BRADFORD ACADEMY sivceiou" si 


oung women gs upsur r comfort 
ang health. Full cor men Pe a “Seer com- 
mences Sept.9, 1¢91. For circulars and admission applv 
tothe Prin- Miss ANNIE E. ZQENSON, } Brad ord, 
cipals, Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Mass. 


B®, MAWR COLLECE. BRYN MAWR, 
Pan 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, st»ting the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the ic 








under the super- 


THE OSSINING SEMINARY, 
ee ee N.Y. 

A school of the highest class for young Ladies, 

facatty. beantitu rae and “ne Seer 

elud ing the © Rev. Drs. 3 FL. Patton, H. M. Field. Wm. 


—. R Cc. C. Hall, ete. Miss E. 


Gian Academy, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


55TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for Cellege. the Governmen 
Academies and Business. Military Drill. 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 











A Special Circular - Tnformation is ready for dis- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF Bocnrer 
ill be sent on application to PRESIDENT 
DaviD J. ¥ILL, Rocheaer N. Y° Term begias 
September 0th. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE, ® NOGSORR. B 
College for Young Ladies. Universi 

end Hiusiness for Young Men. ‘Sucersstal pehool at 
popular rates. Catalogue of . BANNISTER. 








s under twelve. 
ROSWELL HOME SOBOOL, K AR and training. 
Mohegan Lake, N.Y. Bosttatul tess 
rUouan. 


MRS. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN. Principal. 





year, will be sent on application. 
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Set II ose GhahnecsasasBhweaentaganenneee4 12% year begins September 16th. ty | eirenlars ad- 
peta dali heh A teh es Ardent bl a dress Mrs. C. F. HARTT. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. CARLETON COLLEGE, 
APERS. Send stamp for our list of Papers NORTHFIELD, MINN 


and Premiums. W W. KNOWLES & 
REMIUMS. (po. 991 Dearborn St. Chicago, mn. 


EWSPAPER ADV ERTISING. 
170 P. rea» 30 Cen 
4. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Rtrset, N.Y. 


Onrefully selec ted, and tastefully 

VIEW froapes. ‘le views, wc.; 12 views, 

Irders promptly filled. Stamps 

oho en.Send oetene save listof views. EXCE!SIOR 

VIEW CU., Bank Builaing, Colorado Spriags. Colo, — 
WANTED to sell 

T8 our POPULAR BO 7 

Splendidtermsto workers. Send for tliustra- 


ted Circulars to American Pu blishing Co., Hart - 
ford. Conn.. Boston St Lonta or Cincinnat 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Large Stock, low prices. Cataleg, 
TIBBALS BOOK CO., 26 Warren St., N.Y. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway.N.Y. 
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Open to both sexes. Classical, Literary. Scientific 
Courses. Preparatery and English gtudies in the 
Academy. School of Music, Eloeution, Drawing, 
Painting. Expenses very low. Climate very health- 
ful. Address 

J. W. STRONG, President. 


caress LAKE MILITARY ACADERY, Aurora 
N, Y, For illustrated circular ager 
A. K. MCALPINE, A. 


CHAPPAQUA GIQURTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, N. Y. r Programme for 189! and d 93 
ona oe ae the hills, thirty-two miles from 
New Yor 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS®. 
Primary and advanced work. Certificate accept- 
ed by Wellesley and other eotlogss. Delsarte Gym- 
nastics, Re-opens Sept. 29th MISS NOKTH and 
MISS BARNES, Principals, 1961 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
And HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
For Yeung Men and Wemen, wil! open its 
year Sep’. lith. For catalogues, addre: 
. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Prest., Claverack, N. Y. 





Pri ncipal, 























MUSIC. 








there is no end, and the following list comprises 
some of the best: 

The Story of a Musical Life, An 
Autobiography, by Geo. F. Root. Cloth, $1. 25. 
Gospel ‘Ey on ns No. 6, the new Gospel Song 
book by Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 35c. 
by mail. Musical Analysis. A system de- 
signed to cultivate the art of analyzing “and criti- 
cising music. By A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, $2.00. 
rhe Thorough Banjoist. A st: paderd 
method for this favorite instrument. By F. 


Wessenberg. $1.00. Popular Goitege 
Songs. The best collection of its kind ever 
issued at a low stage ee by L. Honore of 
Harvard College. socen 

Florens, the Pilgrim, A beautiful Can- 
tata for children and adults. By David Gow and 
Geo. F. Root. 30cents. Jaceb and Esau. 
A Cantata for Adults. By A. J. Foxwell and 
Geo. F. Root. socents. ~ 


a Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt 
ot hn postp p 
THE MUSICAL | VISITOR contains Anthems and Organ Vol- 


untaries fo and Organists. Price 15cts.; $1.50 a year 
Special terms to Clubs of five or more. 
“PUBLISHED BY- 


JOHN CHURCH Co., 
74 W. 4th 8t., 1S Ee. 16th at, 
CINCINNATI, 0. NEW YORK 


NOW READY! 


Gospel Hymns No. 6, 


= 0 on 
IRA D. SANKEY. 

JAS. McGRANAHAN, GEO. C. STEBBINS. 
23' HYMNS. 

PRICE, $30 PER 100 COPIES. 


Aga 6 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 





The John Church Co, |. The meee & Main Oo, 
74 W. #h St,, Cincinpati. | 76 BE. %&h St., New York. 
13 E. 16th St.. New York. | 81 Randolph St., Chicago, 


~___ EDUCATION. 


‘Schermerhorn’ s Teachers Agency. 
Oldest gua Be J 














ABBOT ACADEMY, YOUNG FOR ae ; 


The 634 years opens on Thursday, September ith, 
with superior accommodations in its new an im- 
roved vuildings. for circulars apply to F. 
Dra PER; for admission, to Miss PHILENA 
McCKEEN, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


ALMA THE LEADING FOR VOUNG 

oanaDise COLL wee WOMEN. 
mas. 

First class. Address PRINC iPal. AUSTIN, A.M. 


ASHLEY HA!I.L. Montvale, Vas 
Home School for Yosag Ladies. Music. art aa 
Lauguages. Ss WHIT EMORE, Prin 


BELLEWOOD SEMINARY. 
ANCHORAGE, KY. 

A long-established school for young Jadies where a 

jw ae ry mee be ae. mar, gy inien 

nflue at m ate ©x) y tithod 
oa — PART ME Ts See 


logue address Miss SOSRP MINE eee 

















DOYLESTOWN 


DOYLESTOWN SEMINARY. 


Both sexes. Number of boarders limi'ed. Attendanc 
three times as — asit wasone yearago. Magnid- 
cent new building. 
GEORGE WHEELE?P, Principal. 
DREW LADLES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N .Y. 
PeRar homelike, thorough, progressive. lius- 
trated circular. Rev. Geo. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of study thoee of first-class colleges. Elec- 
tr'c lights. steam heat and elevater. Astronomical 
pn al Art School, Music Building, etc. 217 
studen 
ELM! T RA COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

bix specialists in musical faculty. Every facility 
for v ork of highest grade. Over 100 students. 
CHARLES VAN NORDEN, D.D., Piest., Elmira, N. Y. 


FRECHOLD INSTITUTE. Freebvotd, N J. 
Boys’ seareing lear Send for catalogue to 
HAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
For 100 young women. Superb modern buildings. 
Twelve teachers. Six graduating courses and pre- 
paren. For school year, ons. Mth, $240 bays 

ard. furnished room and all tuitions except musi 
art, stenography and typewriting. see illustrated 


logue. 
_JOS. E. KING 1 D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y. 














FREEHOLD INSTITUTE SrEEnone: 


Boarding School for boys only. Fits for any col- 
lege and for weseen, Early auplication desirable. 
A. A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 





E OME AND SCHOOL for 12 young boys. ——— 
firm disc! pee indivi ual attention, cymn 
sium; circulars. F. H. WER, A.M.,Fairtield, Sonn. 


IVY HALL NEW JERSEY. 


Home and College peeoaretery Scnoot for Young 
vadies. Established | 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL. Principals t Srigarten, N.J. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, Painesvil'e, ©. 
Buildings enlarged; increased opportunities 4 the 
liberal and thorough education of young womev 

Thirty-third year ante 3 etd th, 1891. 

Miss AN, Principal 


TY YNDON HALL—FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
442d Year. College Usaparetten. Circulars by mail, 
SAMUEL WELLS BuCK, A.V... Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


i Si HUSETTS—AMHER»ST. 

















L 
Re-o S ae tember 2th, #91. — received at 
Smith and Wellesiey on our Strtitos 


Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM A. .s ’ Prineipal. 


Miss MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL 


O20 Prespect St., 
FOR GIRLS. | CUEVELAND, Ondo. 
Re-opens Sevtember 24th. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith and Vassar. 


MT.AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President, 


Mertclair fiiitcory A cademy, Montclair. N.J. 
College and iness weperation. 18 miles from 
N.Y. For catalogue, address J.G. MACVICAR, 4, M. 

EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
o We pt. at Worrall Hall Peekskill, 
N. Y. Con. C J. WRIGHT. A.M., Prestaent. * 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St , Philadeipnia, to 
will beg the spacious country seat of JAY COOKE, 
ll begin its forty-second year Wednesday, Septew- 
ber & th, tor circulars, @ -4 ~ PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
Schvol, Montgomery Coun 

















pal Emerita, 
Miss FRANCES E. Paswest. Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 
MI8s SYLVIA J. EASTMAN 


New YORK CITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
HEwry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D.,CHANCELLOR. 
Instruction in all departments of higher agogy. 
fxcelient facilities for the study of methods aud 
systems. Students can he!p themselves by teaching 
en daily at4 P.M. and Saturdays. Fivecou'ses. 

penses low. Scholarships. jegrees Master of 
Pedagory (Pa, M.) eae Doctor of Pedagogy. (Pd.D.) 
Term trom Oct. to Ma 
Circulars and information sent Me 0 application. 
JEROME AL Dean 


The Professor of Pedagogy wilt, Jnstruct a limited 
number by correspo. uence, 





SEYMOUR pd Ag INSTITUTE. Pine 
Plains, N. ealtbful, homelike, select, thor- 
ough. ‘neva MATTICE, A.M., Principal. 





Qigua 8’S PREPARATORY *CHOOL The 
mistake in bringing 3 boys begirsat eight. A 
pamphlet. ($600a year.) H. W. SIGLAR, New burgh,N.Y 





for any College Teaching oc Business. French, Ger- 
man.Musie, Art, Military Drill. H. K.T RASK, Prin. 


St. John’s Military School, 


MANLIUS, N. Y. (near Syracuse). 
Established 1889. 
high grade family school. Location absolutely 
healthfal, Most cemplete outfit. Courses of study are 
Civil Eng‘neerine.C assical, Commercial and Special. 
Prepars y A and Primary Departments wor svecial 
faculties. Under the visitation = the War Depart- 
ment. Military under U.S Office 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, : 8. “TD poo UL Bes 
Address Lt. Cel. Wi}tam Verbeck. 
Superintendent, 


MISS TuemAs’s FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
r the reseuuien, of 8 pupils only 
Students Drepared fo r Vassar entrance by cert ificate. 
Ope s Wednesday, Sep. léth. 
Apply sal ‘Academy St., Poughkeepste, N. Y. 











TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
®aratoga Springs, N. Thirty-seventh year 
begins Sept 16. Address Chas. F. Dowd, Ph.D, Pres. 


UNIVERSITY F203 


pt A ird 

be- 

LAW SCHOOL: fst ge 

st, 1891. 

Confers LL.B.; also (for new graduate courses) LL.M. 
For catalogues, showing reorganized faculty, 


Address, PROF.1. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


WASHINGTON JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


on. 
t besine wept, 16th. Fer 
aint ue or intormation Sept to PRESI- 
ENT J. D. MOFFAT 


WELLS COLLEGE .t2500R""- 


Three Full Courses of Stud utifal and 
healthful. A refined Christian Home. New Build- 
iog with Modern Improvements. Session beging 
Septem ber, iéth, 1891. Sead for Sot plogue 

E. S. FRISBEE, D President, 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 

One of the best academic and classical schools iu 
New England. The payment of $20r, oue-half in 
advance ard the remainder Jan. 15th, will cover 
o dinary tuition. with boa: d, co th» year, beginning 
= - Sen for catalogue 

- STEELE, Prin., Wilbraham, Mass. 


WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY, 
Hudsen. 0. A high grade, Christian preparatory 
school. In 10 years has sent 89 stuc ents to 14 eolieges 
Catalog. EWTON B. HOBART, PRINCIPAL. 




















OnI0. Clevelan 

WESTERN MENERVE UNIVEBSI- 
TY.- ee for Women opens Sept. 4th. Address 
the Dean 

See Clevels 
WES uN RESERVE UNIVERSI- 
TY. “Adelbert College opens ~ept z4th. address 
the secretary 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Allegheny. Pa. 
The term for 1891-1892 opens on A ag Sept. 1th. 
Opening — by Rev. Pro D.D. 
For catalogues apply to Prof. T. H. ROBINSON, 
316 Ridge Av Ave., Allegneny, Pa. 


WE? y, WA Luge STEEET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 2th Year. ts provided for 
giving a gener 4%. Dw in Collegiate, Electic 
na Prearet ora De ments; alsoin Musicand Art, 
Mas HENRIETTA RUTZ, 245 Walnut st., Phulada. 


Wilson College for Young Women. 














Cumberland var: From Baltimore four hours,Ph1l- 
ade!pbia fi w York seven, Pittsvurgh —. rm 
trainsdally. Lid climate avoiding bleak nor 
per year for board,room. all Cot} rtey He 
except Music and “art. Large Music ¢ oll ® and Art 
Scheol. Music Department, this at 

ent of free ciusees. Full pours. liege t ourse B. A. 
devree. Music mea, Ble some Park. 
a Steam Heat bevlete Light, Gymnasium, 





La ory.etc. Forcatalogue,address 
Rev J. vy EDGAR. Ph.  D. Pres Chambersvarg. Pa. 





HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


coumeus. OHIO. Permanent Income trom the 


departments. Forty-three P: 
beload couress, Tea Laboratories, 





nude poses eapeatetole Tuition ae. See for eatalogue. 


Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg. in famous. 


Fiance 
COMMERCIAL STOCKS. 


WE have seen thac the turning of a 
manufacturing or trading firm into an 
incorporated company has so many ad- 
vantages to the owners that we may ex- 
pect mavy more such incorporations in 
the future. It is becoming customary, 
however, in such cases to offer the whole 
or part of the share capital for subscrip- 
tion to the public. This opens up an en- 
tirely new set of questions. An investor 
who is asked to subscribe for or buy 
the preferred or common stock of an in- 
corporated trading company at par, as a 
permanent investment of his money, is 
not concerned with the advantages which 
the new firm offers to the former owners, 
He asks himeelf first of all as to the sta- 
bility of the businees and as to the proba- 
bility of continued profiis. He does not 
himself expect to take control or to spend 
much time looking into the affairs of the 
new company; his questions relate to 
general considerations on which his in- 
vestments are usually based. 

Are stocks of incorporated trading or 
manufacturing companies rafe invest- 
ments for the general public? We can- 
not answer merely by yes orpo. The ex- 
perience of England, where joint-stock 
enterprises have been longer established 
than with us, goes to show that a few are 
failures and some great successes, the 
conclusion being that incorporated com- 
panies are not unsucessful because of the 
incorporation. A manufacturing con- 
cern has heen established, let us say, for 
many years. Perhaps the owners started 
in with small capital, but by hard work 
and native ability they have built up a 
large business. Now that it is prosper- 
ous, how much is its future success con- 
tingent upon the continuing manage- 
ment of the old owners? Something 
must be allowed for the “‘ personal equa- 
tion ” in all lines of trade, yet a business 
once established can be kept going by 
talent inferior perhaps to that of the 
founders. If this were not sco, prominent 
houses would at once decline at the death 
of the members of the early firm, a state 
of things contrary to many known in- 
stances, But great executive ability is 
rare and must be paid for either by shares 
in the large profits gathered by its ekill or 
by large salaries. Still we cannot yet say 
that corporations cannot secure it. We 
may indeed expect a certain lowering of 
the old standard of activity several years 
after the incorporation, when the old 
managers consider that they have done 
all that honor demands in keeping up the 
business whose profits they have im- 
pliedly guaranteed to the purchasing pub- 
lic. But for three or five years after in- 
corporation pride in the business is often 
enough to keep up the old energy. Just 
how far this settling down may affect 
profits must be judged according to the 
circumstances of each case. 

Then there is the natural uncertainty 
in all business, greater of course in cer- 
tain lines thanincthers. Railway stocks 
and bonds offer fairly stable investments, 
for the traffic of the older roads can be 
estimated from year to year. But a manu- 
factured article indemand one year may 
in another yield its place to a fresh nov- 
elty. Thecharacter of the business whose 
stock is offered to the public should, 
therefore, be carefully investigated. We 
should nos judge alone by the amount of 
profits made annually for several years, 
but should ask ourselves whether some 
other trading firm is likely to overturn 
things at short notice. In short, as we 
may expect all sorts and kinds of com- 
panies to incorporate themselves, swim- 
ming with the tide and capitalizing their 
previous years’ gains— perhaps made un- 
usually large with this very object in 
view—we should be the more careful to 
discriminate and to investigate the busi- 
ness of each company in whom we are 
asked to buy an interest. Otherwise it is 
possible that good and bad may be con- 
founded together anda really meritorious 
plan for the combination of small capital- 


public by the failures of those corpora- 





tions whose business would have beeD 


ists, may beinjared in the eyes of the. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








unsafe no matter under what form it 
was carried on. The tendency of the age 
is toward large enterprises to be capitalized 
through am aggregation of small sums of 
money. In this way all possible sources 
of capital may be utilized with the result 
that articles can be produced more cheap- 
ly while yet leaving a fair percentage of 
profit, Whenever any good idea is put 
in practical form there are always those 
who seek undue advantage to themselves 
under cover of the general movement. So 
in the incorporation of trading and manu- 
facturing firms, the idea may be taken 
advantage of to float concerns which have 
no substantial foundation. ._ Each con- 
cern must be judged upon its own merits. 

The often large excess of capitalization 
over actual assets of plant and materials 
is called the good will, and is measured 
entirely by the probable profits which are 
supposed to be reasonably sure. This good 
will is best represented by the common 
stock of the concern, leaving the material 
assets of real estate and the like to be 
covered by preferred stock or debenture 
bonds, Thus the common stock will rep- 
resent the speculative part of the corpora- 
tion, taking the chief risk and receiving 
the profits remaining after payment of 
the guaranteed interest upon debenture 
bonds or preference stock. In such cases 
the preference stock should be preferred 
not only as todividends but as to claims 
upon the assets in case of disaster. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE Wall Street situation is substan- 
tially unehanged, There is no buying of 
stocks except for small profits following 
some of the sharp breaks or to cover out- 
standing short lines, and the bear clique 
is, therefore, in virtual control of the 
market. Judged by the known conditions 
that should influence speculation, such as 
the very favorable returns from the corn 
and wheat sections of the West and the 
cotton district of the South, as well as by 
the heavy foreign purchases of our 
products which have already com- 
menced, stocks are intrinsically cheap; 
but sentiment and not fact governs the 
market just now. The question of the 
hour seems to be when will there be a re- 
turn of confidence, and how soon the 
trades will discover that in following the 
advice of this or that discouraged bull 
they have made a serious mistake. The 
only combination in the market is on the 
bear side, and that is consequently the 





favorite side for the professional traders. | 


The bear clique is led by a very bold oper- 
ator, and has achieved great success in 
the past week. Prices are lower all 
round, bat the closing quotations re- 
flected a good recovery from the 
lowest in many of the prominent 
stocks. Covering of shorts induced the 
rally, and was founded upon the rumor 
current that gold imports cannot be much 
longer delayed. The leading exchange 
houses are of the opinion that a good deal 
of the yellow metal will be imported, tho 
they hardly expect the movement to set 
in before the first or middle of Septem. 
ber. The foreign purchases of securities 
the past week have been heavy, and the 
security bills sold against them have de- 
pressed the rates for sterling exchange ‘to 
within two cents per pound of the price 
at which gold imports would be feasible 
under ordinary conditions. This ccndi- 
tion of things has exerted very lite in- 
fluence, however, in the present feverish 
and unsettled state of financial affairs. 
Good bonds are almost unsalable at any 
price, and many first-class issues’ are 
nominally quoted on a six per cent, inter- 
est basis, At the same time demand 
loans may be had almost for the asking. 
Time loans, however, area very firm, with 
rates on a 6 per cent. basis, while 
even the best classes of commercial 
paper cannot: be disposed of at better 
than 6 and 7 per cent. Some of 
the banks are discounting’ single-name 
paper at as high as 15 per ceut. for names 
which in ordinary times they would be 
glad to get at 6 per cent. or less. All this 
is indicative of apprehension and lack of 
confidence, conditions which it is difficult 


right down to the point, the chief doubt 
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seems to be in regard to affairs abroad; 
but as far asone can learn here there is 
nothing in the foreign situation to con- 
firm the alarmist reports contmually re- 
ceived from Europe. Large holders of 
stocks are standing up under their loads 
with remarkable courage. They comfort 
themselves that panies never come in 
pairs, and that the worst they have to 
anticipate is a continuation of the period 
of slow liquidation which has dated from 
last December. At present there is a 
fairly active trading market. It is proba- 
bly better that speculation is not heavy, 
until the future of the money market can 
be forecasted with some degree of accu- 
racy. The flow of funds to the interior 
to move the crops cannot be said to have 
begun in earnest yet. About a million 
and a half dollars have so far supplied 
the weekly requirements of the interior, 
but the banks expect to be called upon 
soon to ship three, four or five millions 
per week. 


The condition of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road has been the subject of much gossip 
during the last week, and it appears that 
the Company has had a very narrow es- 
cape from a receiversbip. The trouble ail 
grew out of its many-million floating 
debt, which proved rather unmanage- 
able in the stiff money market. It came 
about in this way: The Company decided 
in April last to issue $20,000.000 of collat- 
eral trust bonds to fund the floating debt 
inherited from the previous management. 
The bond market was poor, and the 
bonds could not be sold. The Directors 
then did the next best thing, which was 
to secure loans to the Company on the 
security of the unsold bonds. Some of 
these were ordinary demand loans, and 
others were made on short time, The 
latter are just about maturing, and the 
Company has been told that they will 
not be renewed. At the same time its 
demand loans were called right and left, 
and the Union Pacific found itself in just 
the position recently occupied by the 
Oregon Improvement Company which 
endeavored to build a new railroad on call 
loans. There was danger that some of 
the Company’s notes might be protested, 
in which case the Government would 
have stepped in and appointed a receiver 
to protect its lien on 1,800 miles of the 
line. But the Union Pacific proved to 
have friends who are willing to help it 
through its difficulties. A syndicate has 
been formed to finance the Company’s 
floating debt for a term of three years, it 
being thought that by that time the road 
will have overcome its difficulties, Three 
years area long time in this country. The 
syndicate will include Jay Gould, who 
subscribes $5 000 000; Russell Sage, who 
furnishes $1,000,000; several of the other 
dizectors, the Mercantile Trust Company, 
Drexel,Morgan & Co. Kubn, Loeb & Co., 
and the Bank of Commerce. The syndi- 
cate is to assume entire charge of securing 
loans for the Company, acting through 
some financial institution which will re- 
ceive a regularcommission for its work, 
If the institution cannot secure the neces- 
sary money on the Street, it will call up- 
on the syndicate for it, holding the col- 
lateral deposited by the Company for ac- 
count of the syndicate, whose compensa- 


| tion for the service performed will be 


arranged at the end of the three years. 
This arrangement is something new in 
railroad financiering. and is modeled, it 
will be seen, upon the plan of the Baring 
guarantee. The Union Pacific is one of 
the leading roads of the country in re- 
spect to earnings. Returns have been 
poor for many months, and a few more 
poor reports are anticipated; but peremp- 
tory orders have been issued for retrench- 
ment in every department. 





Richmond Terminal gossip is a little 
more re-assuring, and less is heard of the 
predictions of the immediate collapse of 
the Company. The concern undoubtedly 
has a hard row to hoe for a year or two, as 
traffic in the South is not very heavy and 
some of its branch lines are not earning 
interest charges. The East Tennesses 


road, about which apprehension has been’ 


expressed, appears to be on a fairly solid 
footing, and there are intimations that 
its management will do all in its power | 
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to continue the first preferred divi- 
dends. wnere are hints in some quarters 
that the best of feeling does not exist 
amoug the Terminal insiders, aad that 
sooner or later a re-organization of the 
Board is likely to be brought about. Such 
a time might bea favorable one to propose 
are-adjustment of the Company’s indebt- 
edness on a plan that would meet with gen- 
eral approval. The theory advanced by 
some that Mr. Gould is responsible for the 
recent developments in Terminal, does 
not find ready acceptance with a major- 
ity of those interested in the property. 
An attack upon the Terminal, published 
in this city, contained a great deal that is 
true in that it shows up the unprofitable 
nature of the operations of the branch 
lines of the Dinville and the Georgia 
Central system. 


The money market is becoming a little 
more active, but without much change 
in rates. Call loans on stock collateral 
were made the past week at from 1 per 
cent. to 24 per cent., but the ruling rate 
was not above 1} percent. These quota- 
tions apply only to business done in the 
street and at the Stock Exchange, for the 
bank and trust companies maintained 
24@38 per cent, as their minimum rate. 
The explanation will probably be found 
in the fact that the institutions prefer to 
hold their reserves for time contracts. 
Rates for the latter class of business are 
steady. Four months’ loans on ap- 
proved collateral are made at 44@5 per 
cent,, while 6 per cent. is the ruling 
rate for six months. Western banks 
report interest rates very firm and the 
demand for funds active. The call for 
accommodation from merchants and 
manufacturers is more active than usual 
at this season. The majority of such peo- 
ple, however, have made ample prepara- 
tion for accommodation during the win- 
ter months. In this way a good deal of 
money is now tied up. The present re- 
quirements of handlers of produce are 
quite large, while the supplies of accept- 
able outside commercial paper in the 
hands of brokers are very liberal. The 
Western banks are understood to have 
lurger' reserve funds than usual at this 
season, 





BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
“se axe 8th, 1891: 





aaghbdid dange 205 | Merchants............. 149 
Butch’s & Drovers’. 181 | Phenix................ 130 
— eceeboose cf State of New York.. 10s¢ 
natmmaesenaann 7U4 Southern.........00.5 80 
Loug liisne atye) Western ...........006 9% 
et & Fulton.. 174g 








The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Aug. 1. Aug. 8. Differences. 
Loans..........+ $389,650,800 $391,129,800 Inc. $1,479,000 
Specie.........+. 66,611,000 65,882,800 Dec. 728,200 
Legal tenders.. 54,145,800  53,590.800 Dec. 555,000 
Deposits........ 405,101,800 404,211,000 Dec. 890,800 
Circulation..... 4,085,609 4,209,000 Inc. 218,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Specie.........0 $66,611,000 $65,882,800 Dec. $728,200 
54,145,500 58,500,500 Inc. 555,000 
Total reserve... $120,756,900 $119.473,600 Dec.$1,263,200 
Reserve requ’d 

against dep’ts 101,275,450 101,052,750 Dec. 222,700 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 

quirements..... 19,481,350 184208W Dec. 1,060,500 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

..-The Proctor & Gamble Co, have 
declared a yearly dividend of eight per 
cent., payable August 15th. 

... The well-known bankers, Taintor & 
Holt, are offering for sale a_ limited 
amount of the first mortgage five per cent. 
gold bonds of the Cleveland City Cable 
Railway Co., particulars regarding which 
may be obtained on application. 

..Four National banks of this city 
held nearly ninety million dollars in net 
deposits on Saturday last as follows: 


National Park Bank................ $26,018,700 
Chemical National................. 800 
Importers’ and Traders’ National. 21,489,000 
First National ....................- 19,576,700 

$89,563,200 


....1t is stated that arrangements have 
been completed for the consolidation of 
the Union and Central Stock Yards of 
Sioux City, Ia. The former yards havea 
capital stock of $10;500,000 ; but its busi- 
ness has been sadly interfered with by the 
‘existenceof the Central Stock Yard Co. 














..+-The Automatic Fire Alarm and Ex- 
tinguisher Co. have declared a dividend 
of two percent., payable August 15th. 
This Company, which was established tif- 
teen years ago by the late A. C, Richards, 
father of the Secretary, E. O. Richards, 
was not only the first fire alarm and ex- 
tipguisher company established in this 
country but in the world. 


....The assurance of tremendous crops 
from one end of the land to the other 
means, in the near future, the circulation 
of vast sums of money and the return of 
confidence of investors and moneyed men 
in the financial outlook. The result will 
probably be that more or less money will 
be sent out to the flourishing cities of the 
Pacific coast for investment. 


..Producers of sugar from beets have 
made applications to the Treasury De- 
partment for the bounty on their crop, 
and estimate their production as follows : 

Pounds, 

Utah Sugar Co.. Salt Lake City, Utah. 7,200,000 
Alameda Sagar Co., Alvarado, Cal.... 3,000,000 
West’n Beet Sug. Co., Watsonville, Cal. 8,000,000 
Chino Valley B’t Sug. Co., Chino, Cal.. 5,000,000 
Oxford B’t Sug. Co., Grand Isl’d, Neb.. 3,0€0,000 
Norfolk Beet Sugar Co., Norfolk, Neb. 3,000,000 
O. K. Lapham & Co., Staunton, Va..... 10,000 
croton ld iae gated hee > 2y,210,000 
....-Tne Equitable Mortgage Co. has 
increased its paid in (cash) capital from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000.000. The capital and 
undivided profits on hand now amount to 
$2,049,550. The surplus has been in- 
creased from $396,716.85 to $830,396.67. 
The increase in assets during the past 
year, as shown by the published state- 
ment, has been about $3,000,000. The 
ofticers of the Equitable Mortgage Co. 
are Charlies N. Fowler, President; Charles 
Benjamin Wilkinson, Vice-President, and 
B. P, Shawhan, Secretary and Treasurer, 


.-A gentleman of our acquaintance 
recently called upon an officer of one of 
the largest financial institutions in this 
city, and for that matter one of the larg- 
est in the world, desiring to sell the com» 
pany some six per cent, county bonds 
which the officer recognized at sight as 
being exceedingly safe and desirable; but 
upon learning that they were payable in 
currency he refused to negotiate for them, 
stating that his institution, during the 
present silver craze, would have nothing 
to do with any security not payable in 
gold coin. 


....The Census office reports that it may 
be regarded as approximately true that 
2,250,000 families of the 12,500,000 fam- 
ilies of the United States occupy and own 
encumbered farms and homes, and that 
10,250.000 families occupy farms and 
homes that are either hired or owned free. 
The preliminary results indicate that the 
average debt for a farm in Iowa is $1,283; 
home, $719; average for farm and home, 
$1,140. If these averages hold good for 
the Union, the encumbrance on the farms 
and homes cf the United States occupied 
by owners is about $2,565,000,000. 


...-About one hundred depositors of 
the defunct Keystone National Bank, of 
Philadelphia, met last week and passed 
resolutions stating that the loss accruing 
to the depositors of the Keystone Nation- 
al Bank was apparently due to the negli- 
gence or incompetence of an officer in 
the employ of the United States Govern- 
ment, and that therefore they considered 
the United States accountable for the 
loss which they had sustained as deposit- 
ors of the Keystone National Bank, and 
they authorized their executive commit- 
tee to employ counsel to take such action 
as may be deemed advisable. 


...The Hudson Tunnel Railway Com- 
pany has addressed a letter to each of the 
trunk lines having terminals in this city 
and New Jersey, giving notice that that 
company will soon be ina position to nego- 
tiate,for transportation facilities through 
the railway tunnel under the Hudson 
River. It isexpected that the first single- 
track tunnel will be completed within a 
few months. The New York terminus 
of the tunnel will be somewhere near the 
south side of Washington Square, and the 
builders of the tunnel hope to establish 
there a great railroad station which shall 
afford a connecting point for all impor- 
tant railroads that enter this city. 
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..-.The House of Commons at Ottawa 
on the 29th inst., defeated, by a vote of 88 
yeas to 114 nays, the amendment to the 
resolutions containing tariff changes. 
which was to the effect that it be resolved 
‘* That the Government should forthwith 
reduce all duties on articles of prime ne- 
cessity, and more particularly on those 
most generally consumed by artisans, 
fishermen, miners and farmers: and fur- 
ther that the negotiations which the 
House has been informed are to be opened 
in Washington in October should be con- 
ducted on the basis of the most extended 
reciprocal trade between Canada and the 
United States in manufactured as well as 
natural products.” 


....The Merchants’ National Bank, of 
Tacoma, Washington. is to be congratu- 
lated upon the completion of its really 
magnificent bank building. It is a prod- 
uct of home industry, being built by Ta= 
coma capital, by Tacoma men, and repre- 
sents the characteristic enterprise of Ta- 
coma. In addition to the magnificent 
quarters secured by the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, it furnishes a large number 
of offices, well-constructed both as regards 
light and ventilation. The building is 
lighted with electric light and gas, and 
the entire building would reflect credit 
upon an older Eastern city, The Mer- 
chants’ National Bank is the oldest bank 
in Tacoma. It has a paid-up capital of 
$250,000 and a surplus of $75,000, 


..The Engineering News says: *‘ Coal 
in the State of Washington is stated, ina 
bulletin issued by the State Board of 
Trade, to exceed in volume all that is in 
the Atlantic States combined. The known 
workable eoal strata cover an area of over 
1,000,000 acres. An area of 16,000 acres 
is being worked, with an output in 1889 
of 1,750,000 tons, and 2,250,000 tons are 
expected in 1891. Sixty other veins, cov- 
ering about 30,000 acres, are being ex- 
ploited, and will add to the ontput in 
1892. The coal ranges in character from 
a true cannel, showing 88 per cent. vola- 
tile hydrocarbons, to a semi-anthracite of 
91 per cent. fixed combustible carbon. 
The lignite measures cover 800,000 acres, 
with an output of about 1,000,000 tons in 
1890. Good coal can be laid down at 
Puget Sound for $2.50 per ton, and sent 
to San Francisco for $5. Coal at the lat- 
ter point costs $8.15 per ton.” 


..The report of the Treasury Depart- 
ment shows that our foreign commerce 
for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1891, 
was the largest in the history of our coun- 
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Mmmetetlnss Clin. 00.080006 0909000206 000% $1,729, 330,896 
For the preceding year it was....... 1,647,139,898 
Increase . ‘ . 2,191.808 

The imports of merc handise for the 
year ending June 30th, 1891, were. $844,905,491 

For the year ending June 30th, 1890. 
a : see 789,810, 409 
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For year ending June 2th, 189i, 
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Securities. 


Credit. |” 
Brown Brothers & ad 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALI. STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, REW YORK GITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 








ROANOKE, VA,, 


1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
at once in Roaa- 


cee can be made by investi: 
2 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 


Beal Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
Investments in Chicago Keal Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


1ST MORTGACE 
5% COLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Cleveland City Cable Railway Co. 


DATED 1889. DUE 1909. 
Interest payabic Jan. and July 1st. 
COUPON AND REGISTERED. 





Road completed and in operation. Price and further 
particulars upon application. 


TAINTOR &HOLT, 


11 Wall, corner New St.. New York. 


6% MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 1% 


MINNEAPOLI:, MINNESOTA. 

reli: IRST MORTGAGE LOANS made on care- 

fay selected city property and choice Farm Lands 
ennepin Go. Careful attention to the interests of 

Sane and remittances of interest and Reatceoey 

mde free of charge. Particulars and sat 

references given on application. 

MOORE BROTHERS, 

11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 








- INVESTMENTS 


We offer a choice variety of First Mort- 
gage GOLD Bonds, returning from 4} to 54 
percent, uponthe investment. Security of 
anexceptionalcharacter. Holders of cur- 
rency issues may well consid r exchang- 
ing. Full particulars upon application. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 
BANKERS, 


16 and 18 Broad St., New York. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
ALBANY, N. Y.: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


Offers the best opportunity for Acct of any cite 

in the Weat. 

Money wansed: Ss ei, cent. to 10 per cent. 

ef. on y preperty. 

The mines L Utah are unsurpaserd. Gold or silver 

propertics i forsale. Printed matter on apolication. 
TTS, No, 9 West 2a South St., Salt Lake 

City,! Utah. 








**astonishing Facts" about Seattic 
The place to invest money for large nick 
omy 5 ~ rite to German-American ~ vest 
ment uaran Capital, $100,000. 
WN os ee ey a pe 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 30 Times Amosnt 
of Loan.- Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount oteses. Write for Particulars ana Refer- 
ences near y 

UNION BANKING CO., Aberdeen, Se. Dak. 


THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginta, is new for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 


Salem, Virginia. 











TAS MA Baie: Ce sice Srestmente made for pen, 


residents; 25 to 100 
within enpeppyean De Lots from: Bo and acreage from i0 
lands, 


sent jot in city and 
Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, tron 
_nining properties. Write &. F, Russell & Ce., Tacoma, Wash. 
A BOOK 
OV INVESTMENTS 


is sent free by 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


MANY, 
Perhaps a Majority, 


Contemplate a new location. Those east of the 
Mississippi think of the region westward with its 
vim and outcome. Kansas City, Kansas (the State's 
metropciis) is an inviting field for business, increas- 
ing values of investments, large or small, pleasant 
homes at moderate cost, with high-class educational, 
church and hke privileges. 








s CITY LOANS. 

, = ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 

e bave never hand) farm loans. 

Pp hand for sale, $500.00 to 00 loans = ae 


property. In yo ms 7and 8 percent, Write 
for our regular list. 


U | the Standard Investment 


Let OF ST. PAUL. MINN, 


TACOMA INVESTMENTS. 


Real estate for sale and money ioaned on first-clas 
real estate security. Six and eight per cent. guaran- 
teed for 1, 3 and 5 years for all moneys loaned on first 
mortgage. 

J. 3. HOWELL & SON, Tacoma, Wash. 
The Schermerhorn & Worrell Investment Oompany 
Real Estate and pevpetmons Bankers and 

e 
—- the attention of those tent, to a safe and 


large 0. or small investment, to its Denver 
Meal ep an 








irst Mort 





ARAPAHOE ‘EET, 
DENVER. ADO, U.S.A 
And % Ludgate Hill, I 2ndon, + ee 
Walter J. Thompson, Pres. pep Drum. V.-Pres. 
Davis, Asst. Cash. 


Samuel Collgor, < Cash. 
Sargent, 2a’ inet. Cash. 
Merchants National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTOR. 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Capital, $250,000.00. Surplus, 875,000.00. 
Correspondence solicited. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891. 


ital autheri nex > & ty 83 


Ba Steseateadividelpeed 7 
néeiv re 
pegs ae paar ete Prone: 7a. 1 36 

This company solicits correspondence 
Som all first-class investment securi- 

es. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and {rrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER. President. 








CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President 
B. P. SHAWHAN. Sec. and Treas. 
OFFICES: 


New Yorg, 208 Broadway. on, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila.,4th and Chestnut St. Kansas City, ri. 
London, Sngland. Berlin, Germany. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a plan for the investment of money In 
large or small sums that will commend itself to all 
who | a safe investment with good profits 

name and stability of rtland, > 
will vaarabtes you in making an investment h 

Prospectus will be sent oo a application, with fall 

details and references. 


T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
Portland, Oregon. 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold 
Send for circular to 


PHILIP 8S. BATES. 


Bank references all over United States. 


TACOMA. 











+ Rng leadirg banks and individuals in the city of 
Tacoma. Correspo.dence solici 


Ga W.&W.P. PRICHARD, 
Real Lstate and Loans, TACOM4, Washington. 


is eojoying greater Po 

than = city in th nios, 
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gupe- 
rior resou EScener ct city in ‘inthe world can 
offer sucb teducem ents to home seekers and invest- 
ors Write fee — particulars and a copy of eur 
Souvent of H 








36 Bromfield Street, Beston, ‘Mass. 


Have You Any Money? 
Do You Want itto Earn 
Most People Do. 





CONTRA 


Write us oor. one of our LAND InvVenruaer 
are not satisfied with our or hy po harm has 


THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO., West Superior, Wis. 


THE W ITHERBEE- ANDREW INVESTMENT CO., 
3 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 





For which ay are getting litile or 
no interes 


w 5 
More? _— risking the princi 


TS. It will cost you nothing, and if you 
been dene. _ 





foramounts from $100 to $10,000, 


ors a secure and safe investment. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Trust Company, 
OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 

CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 

6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES secured by $125,000, 

$100,000 Debentures issued. These Debentures run for 10 years, and offer a safe investment 


THE INSTALMENT PARTICIPATING DEBENTURE offers to small invem- 
The guaranteed interest is 5 per cent. and the 
estimated results at the end of 10 years 9 per cent. Send for circular. 





he property. 


T. A. FOX, London 
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» Roanoke, Va. 





i” THE REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT collects rents and manages propert’ 
or non-residents; also attends to collection of defaulted mortgages and the dispostog of 


AGENTS. 
UNION TRUST CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VOM RATH & DEG GORWEN, Amsterdam, Holland. 


lst Mortgages for each 


August 13, 1891. 


TRE TOWN OF '; 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 

FUTURE GREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural jand. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world, 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of {first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 


purposes. 
Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


addr 
PAIRE OVE LANE Comrany, 


DULUTH. 


@veat cities of the worid 





growing so ‘and Duluth - 
tuately be sie two greatest Sities « of the Weer. ‘Wilks 
for reading metter and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 


C.E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Min Miso 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 





Grea’ inducemen's to Rw, A BLOCKS. 
or ACRES. Surer and better F prefite mare cicy in 
the West. No cashier with te. 
on containing iit ly ero, public barla 
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PMD pares - manvufacta ote complete 
growing city.with 
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Also have choice bereaiee 
garding Western Wesbingts price sft 
i Wi oD 0 a 
promptiy. Address A. C. SICKELS, a, Wash. 


apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 
for money for developments. Borrowers can 
better afford to pay 10 per cent.than East. 
ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 
Satisfactory references. Write me for interesting il- 
1 O% justruted documents no matter whether 
you wish to invest or not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, Att’y at Law, Tacoma, Wash. 


CREAT FALLS, qpinehionptias 


The year 1'881 will ape. Ae 
be has ever occurred in t' 








‘rite be 
H. F. COLLETT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
BARNES & COLLETT. 


The National Park Bank, Mraage $03 
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GEORGE & ei OK, Cashier. 
DWARD J. Ba ALDWIN, Asst. Casbier. 
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James | u. Parker, ¢ Charles ‘Sterabach. Cl Charles Scrtb- 
Potts. A August Belmont, Richard Delafield, W: 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN OONH. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL......$800,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL-..........-.-.§600,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Oonnectiont Trustess, 
Eweoutors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 
and will sell lots on installments. 


THis ‘Wrttus for partic 
7% Fesehieseese Ne ae 
8 Giz: ing reply ana is Write for full “in 
p ok Fe. to'Tacoma Trust and 
Savings Bank, Tecoms Wh 
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J 
EGG. a MP ERD . 
OFFICES: baldinen OHIO ing, acoma 


vestments made and property managed for non- 
— We ere hand a line of Git a> 
; and 7 per cent. ortgages on on Chicago rty 
= eference, any Baok in Caicago. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank. of Taco- 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 
HERBERT B. CHURCH, 
53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash, 

















The International City, 


a 
Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 
al n eA where Commerce moves 
with Tides and Rail, 


js situated in the Northwestern corner of the great 
STATE OF hes yn abtean amp oa 


t nds agit : ‘ar 
hi uu su zipg an 

San aa Pat most ggg agricultural land in the 

State. Manufacturing now under 


sale one-thi cash, balance to su't soheser. Re: 


Main Office: Blaine; oe, Officers’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Biock, Seattle 


THE LEWIS STMENT co. 
y ea Ad 


Capita 
Choice Inventments « 4 thet mont Midinaprse 


&n tne We First Mortgages 
SIX PERCENT. stacy cata: 


Six PER CENT. shone eer ee 


Loaas with a local SEN \ EARS’ SUC- 

CESSFUL ey SEND ow PAMPH 

W.A HOTCHK Iss, GEO GE H.LEWIS, 
Act’ Secretary. 5 dent. 


[OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capsead woe vccccccdccoceces secccgescoes $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 
The Debentures issued by this Company are feos, 

nized by Investors gocurty ins 
of nigh rate of cneress, as among the safest invest- 
ments offered to the public. 
Refers 
Messrs. Hiram Dewi 
hag 
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4. Sem: ee , No. 45 Milk St.. . Boston, fase. | 
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THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THERE was a fair amount of business 
transacted in the dry goods trade during 
the week. Buyers were here in consider- 
able numbers, and altho their operations 
were characterized by the cautiousness 
which has so long been the prevailing 
feature, they were numerous enough to 
make up in some measure for their indi- 
vidual lightness. Extremely warm 
weather at the end of the week caused a 
dull close. Orders were well maintained 
from the West and Northwest for staple 
domestics and woolen goods for the new 
season. For fall style fabrics, printed 
and woolen, there was only a quiet cur- 
rent demand, but agents were making 
free deliveries on account of back orders. 
The general market compared with a 
week ago is without material change. 
The current demand for domestics runs 
principally on popular tickets, and these 
are in some instances well sold and in 
good shape. At the same time stocks of 
both brown and bleached cottons are, 
brosdiy speaking, in quite as full supply 
as there is likely to be an immediate de- 
mand for. Someexception may be made 
in the instance of wide sheetings, them- 
selves an exceptional article; these are 
comparatively scarce and in such shape 
that certain agents have been able to 
make some recovery from the low prices 
touched in May. Colored cottons are 
also occasionally well sold in some lines 
of denims, ticks, etc., but generally there 
is no particular feature noticeable, Fall 
prints are in moderate shape, fall dress 
givgbams generally well sold, and all- 
wool and cotton warp dress goods covered 
for considerable time to come. Men’s 
wear woolens and worsteds have been in 
better request and a tair business in both 
light and heavy weights have been re- 
corded during the week. Collections are 
regular in the West and Northwest, but 
slow in the South. Apprehensions with 
regard to the near future of the latter 
and the present absence of Southern buy- 
ing are undoubted adverse factors in the 
situation just now. 





ee the Savings ks and Investo t 
the East. Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. — 
M.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
#3,000,0UU, 


isa legal de’ deposit for Court and Trust funds and 
for genera’ its, upon yates repeats 
EREST 








ERAL RATES O 
from date at deposit uptil date o1 withdrawal. 

The company aiso by law acts as executor, adm'n- 
istrator, ardian, receiver, end trustee, as fiscal 
and transter agent, ana as registrar of stocks. 

Exceptional rates and facilities are offered tu 
religious and ap pe ow oad institutions aid to execu- 
tors or trustees # esta 

ovis: FITZGERALD, President. 
JOHN T. TERRY, 
HENRY B. HYD# Vice-Presidents. 
EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY. 
NRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer. 
t LINTON HUNTER, Assistant eee 
N, Fairhaven, Wash. 


(10% Of, MET Tnt.t penreses Lome. 
DENVER 


Ose Marr gm onm, ly by drafton New 
REAL ESTATE tic cover” of° tronver is 
‘tance in 





York. Personal attention given to all 
yt Soe Address 
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vestment. Mlapy ae. have never seen tho property 
three to five seers, 

Maps and ‘fall information furnished upon 100 % 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co, will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux —_ South Dakota, within & to % of a 
mile from Court H ~~ J and center of city at prices 
from $300 to $400 per i 

The money obtained ‘from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the company in the equipment 
ofa ~; a — mill already erected near the lots 
offered 

Apply —t. maps and circulars to 

MINNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY, 
105 State St., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 








Write for Catalogue ot splendid farms forsale around 


people is carey growi A 
ing located tree all 
Augusta County is the richest 


ctaunton is the largest City in the Valley of Vir- 
= Lands are cheaper than they will ever be 


P, E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST., STAUNTON, VA. 
itetetinemmemimmmeememmmmiemiaeaeneenase eee 
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READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS, 


THE INDEPENDENT is a thirty-two 
paper, and we think ic weil worth the six 
cen s which subscribers pay tor it weekly. 
Owing to the many important topics that 
have needed attention, and reports of relig- 
ious events that could not justly be con- 
densed, we have been obligeu, im order not 
to poms our regular departmental and 
contributor’s columuns,to add 176 extra pages 
since January Ist, equivalent tofive and a 
half reguiar issues Of the paper, tor which, 
of course, there has been no acditional 
charge to our readers. 

As this issue of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be read by a large number of persons who 
do not know its merits fully, we ask such co 
subscribe fora **Trial Trip’’ at least, and 
make its acquaintance. 

The attention of new readers as well as 
of our old subscribers is called to the follow- 
ing terms of subscription and club rates. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 








Three months... <8 75 | Six months..... $1 50 
Four months..... +++ 100| One year ...... 3 00 
OLUB RATES. 

‘Iwo years to one subscriber .............. 5 00 
One year each to two subscribers. . we On 
Three years to une subscriber..... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each.. 70 

Four years to one subscriber...... - 82 
Four subscribers one year a. TE 8 
five years to one subscriber . rere | 
Five subscribers one year eacn .. ........ 10 00 

in clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 


Copies, 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TKIP” one month, 30 cents. 


Postal notes, being pa: payee to bearer, 
are no safer to send through the mail than 
bank notes. We cannot be responsible for 
the loss of any remittance not made in ac- 
cordance with the directions given on our 
thirty-pinth page. 

ak will be giad tosend our clubbing list 

va dy person asking for it. Individuals, 
pee = and reading clubs can be supplied 
by us with other newspapersand maga- 
zioes at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publisbers. 

All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. In case it is not convenient fora 

subscriber to remit promptly Ls ge the ex- 





r quite a variety. A very 
com eight hundred - 
e 
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A PERFECT HOME. 


Wace, or Covers, MEANS THAT ALL Its Com- 
YORTS AR& TO BE FoUND THERE. 


Suvce 1860, Col. W. H. Carr, of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, this city, bas been known to the traveling 
public, and the Hotel Cambridge is to be congratu: 
lated upon securing his services, and the many friends 
of Colonel Carr will be glad to hearthe news. The 
following article regarding the Cambridge is copied 
from the New York Tribune, of August 10th. 

As in every assemblage of statesmen, poets or 
artists there will be found one who will stand out 
more censpicuously than the rest, so in the matter of 
hotels the Cambridge, No. 234 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, impresses it elf upon the public as pre-emi- 
nently deserving. It isthe only hotel of its kind in 
America. Possessing, in its perfection of resources 
all the advantages possible in a place of public 
entertainment, it yet iusures unto its guests the com- 
posure and refining attributes of home life. In every- 
thing that contributes to make it desirable asa place 
of public resort—iu its management. furnishings, 
arrangement ef suites, sanitary appointments, ad- 
vantages of location and convenience to amusement 
and traveling facilities, cuisine and service -it ts 
unsurpassabie, while, blended with all these, it in- 
sures to its patrons that repose and tranguillity asso- 
ciable with the most perfect conuitions of domestic 
lite. 

The blending of these attributes, hitherto unknown 
in this country, is an innovation which has met with 
sucn distinguished approval as tocall for sume de- 
parture from that exclusiveness which made these 
advantages avuilabie only to those making te:ms by 
the month or year. And in resp to the solicit 
tions of patrons and people of eminence desiring to 
share the benefits here obtainable, it has been decid- 
ed te open the aceommodations | transient guests. 

The arrangement of rooms in the Cambridge is 
such that whiie single rooms or suites are obtainavie 
as desired, ine latter may be conveniently enlargea 
by the opening of the adjoining apartments, thus per- 
ees tne satisfactory accommodation of large 

No: withstanding the unsurpassable advantages of 
the Vamobriage and its ton of the assurances 

pose to be found at Ly otner _ 
of public entertaiument, its rates are the same 
those esta biished by all the first-class 1 hotels on this 
continent. 

rhe genial host of the Coubrtdge is assisted by his 
js j wife in givi parencai concern to the wel- 
fare of th: ir household, and this it is, no doubr, that 
imparts completeness to the home tranq alility oo | 

ppiness accruing to the patrons o1 tunis novel 
place of family reso1t—a piace of entertainment 
which bas won trom _The Homemaker this fervent 
encomium; “New Yoik and America may be preud 
of, and humanity cengratuia' upon, an enterprise 
So maguificent. The scheme is osietgal, the execu- 
tion intrepioc, the purpose benefice 

To facilitate the. outcome of the “new departure 
above referred to—opeéniug se rivilezes uf the 
r. Lorenz keich, 





















FALL DRESS GOODS 
FOR 1891. 


We shall exhibit this week a varied 
line of medium and rich dress goods, 
being the initial opening in this de- 
partment, 


JamesMcCreery &Co., 


BROADWAY & 1ith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Paper. 














McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 
McCOMBER’S LASTS 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
MoComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 
are the only perfect waiking shoes mate. 

Suitable for City, Seaside or No ward- 
robe complete without MCCOMBER'S Walking, 
House and Parlor dress 

Descriptive let sent free toall unable to call. 


JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 


CnHOREE eBOnTALS IN GRANITE, 
+ RRONZE AND MA E. 
Y, opposite Dodge Statue. 


: ao 
Catskill Mountains. 











GRANT HOUSE, 
STAMFORD, N.Y, 
New house, with shady lawn and all modern im- 


: Sree aerate and ‘il wit 


‘dP & j, 0. GRANT. 
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Susurance. 
FIRE LOSS OF RECENT YEARS. 


ACCORDING to the Chronicle’s Fire Ta- 
bles—a well-known annu3l publication 
which it is superfluous and unnecessary 
to praise—-the fire losses in this country 
were lighter in 1890 than in any year since 
1886, the aggregate loss having been, in 
round numbers, 109 millions, against 128 
millions in 1889; the number of fires, 
however, was greater—22,412 in 1890 and 
17,598 in 1889—so that the decline in total 
loss comes from an absence of large fires 
and a phenomenal smallness in average 
loss. July furnished the heaviest loss; 
June, the lightest. By quarters 1890 and 
1889 compare thus: 





1890. 1889, 

Millions. Millions 
ARE es 26.4 27.3 
2d D cade ve davies dbs ieee 2.9 83.1 
3d © ~) ncggees bcamedh 04 uecbe 29.4 28.6 
4th * onnt tosadconee’ SOS 34.0 


The gecareghieel distribution of the fire 
waste in 1890 shows a lighter loss in New 
England, a much lighter one in the Pacific 
States and the Territories, and a heavier 
loss in the Weat, the South, and the Mid- 
dle States; the Pacific States and New 
England, which were scenes of great fires 
in 1889, burned about twenty millions less 
in 1890. The comparison is: 


1891. 1890. 

Millions. Millions. 
New England................. 10.7 16.8 
ee Rh . <a'nineh's) okies ome 29.1 27.4 
GAS. cnentcbnys csuikias 20.1 18.8 
a date hin i ordain 38.2 35.8 
Pacific and Territories... ... 10.9 24.2 


Loss on property in which tire origi- 
nated was 79.7 millionsin 1890, against 72.7 
in 1889; by exposure, it was 29.3 millions 
in 1890 against 50.4 in 1889. Tne number 
of fires in 1890 having been larger than in 
1889, and the aggregate loss smaller, the 
above figures show that the explanation 
is the lighter loss by exposure—that is, 
the fires staid little ones and did nvt 
spread; why this was so nobody knows 
exactly. As to causes, the Chronicle 
says: 

‘*Every person who takes the trouble to 
exa™ine siacistics showing the causes of 
fires must be io:pressed by the apparently 
large numbe> that could have been pre- 
vented. The indifference of the public in 
the matter of fires, the patience with which 
the heavy annual drain upon the national 
resources caused by the obliteration of 
property by fire is endured, are remarkable 
facts. When it is considered that 25 per 
cent. of all fires happen in dwelling houses, 
and that the effect of such fires is to render 
thousands of families homeless, at least 
temporarily, to say nothing of the money 
losses, this carelessness seems even more 
astonishing, especially as we happen to 
know that the chief cause of dwelling-house 
fires, defective flues, is one of the greatest 


examples of carelessness that we have. 
“Defective flaes arethe chief causes of 


fir2sin asylums. As the record of 153 asy- 

lum fires shows ax average loss per fire of 
$13,987, defective fluesin asylum walls are 
liable to prove expensive. Defective ovens 
are the chief causes of fires in bakeries and 
confectioneries; 1,612 bakery and confec- 
tionery fires show that every fire of this 
kind costs, on an average, $1,822. In book 
and stationery stores the careless use of 
matches seems to be the chief cause of 
fires. This sort of carelessness costs 
on an average, 34,061 per fire. In 
box factories (fancy) stoves, which do 
not receive proper attention, are the most 
prolific fire causes’ cost per fire, $5,358. In 
bookbinderies and blank book factories 
spontaneous combustion is the principle 
trouble; the average cost per fire in this 
class of risk is $6,778. In candy factories 
the defective flue is the chief menace; the 
average cost per fire in this class of risk is 
$16,912. In clothing and furnishing goods 
factories, stoves do the most damage: the 
average cost per fire in this class of risks ig 
$11,150. In cordage and twine factories fric- 
tion in machinery has the lead as a cause 
of fires; average cost per fire in these facto- 
ries, $18,536. Locomotive sparks precede all 
other causesin burning cottonin transit, 

or cotton on wharves and platforms; in 

crockeryware and glassware stores the chief 
danger is from lamp explosions; in drug and 

chemical works spontaneous combustion 

again comes to the front; in dry goods stores 
the chief responsibility for fires attaches to 

gas jets; in electric light stations the chief 

danger is from electric wires; in fancy no- 





tion stores it is the gas jet again; in plumb- 


ere’ and steamfitters’ workshops, plumbers’ 
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furnaces; in pottery works, overheated kilns, Per INSURANCE. and disinterestedness of the present offi- 


in warehouses and storehouses (wharf); 
cigar stubs—and so on. In nearly all 
cases the causes mentioned are simply other 
names for carelessness. In nearly every 
case the average loss per fire is thousands of 
dollars, often tens of thousands of dollars. 

“A brief study of the number of fires at- 
tributed to the various causes in the past. 
six years shows: that fires caused by ashes 
and hot coals are steadily increasiug in 
frequency; that fires caused by bonfires (a 
minor cause) inflict about the same amount 
of damage every year; candle fires are in- 
creasing in number; fires caused by cigars, 
cigarets and tobacco pipes are steadily 
increasing in‘aumber; fires caused,by defect- 
ive flues are increasing in number; fires 
from defective heating apparatus are of 
regular occurrence, but show no startling 
increase; fires from electric wires and lights 
rose from 15 in 1885 to 74 in 1889, and to 121 
in 1890; fires from engines and boilers (sta- 
tionary) are of regular occurrence, and are 
increasing in number; fires from_explosions 
of alcohol and benzine are increasing in 
number: fires from explosion of gas become 
more numerous year by year; fires from 
explosions of gasoline show an increasing 
tendency; fires from explosions of lamps 
and lanterns are steadily increasing; fires 
from explosions of oil and gas stoves were 
four times more frequent in 1890 than in 
1885; fires from firecrackers and fireworks 
show no falling off; fires from friction in 
machinery show an increasing tendercy; 
fires from furnaces are of regular occur- 
rence and seem to be increasing; fires from 
gas jets have nearly doubled in number in 
six years: fires from ignitions of grease and 
oils are increasing in number; ineendiary 
fires are increasing in number; lamp and 
lantern accidents are heard from with 
greater frequency year after year; fires 
from lightning are of regular occurrence, 
altho there was a phenomenal increase in 
the number of fires from this cause in 1890; 
the number of fires caused by the careless 
use of matches has nearly doubled in six 
years; fires caused by oil-stove accidents 
(not explosions) have increased from 19 in 
1885 to 65 in 1890; overheated and defeetive 
ovens and kilns are becoming more danger- 
ous every year; fires from flying sparks 
(especially from locomotives) are rapidly 
increasing; spontaneous combustion as a 
fire-cause is heard from with regularity; 
the number of fires caused by stoves is 
steadily increasing. 

“ The increase in the number of lightning 
fires in 1890, to which brief reference has 
been made, is a noteworthy incident. The 
lightning belt is limitedin area, lightning 
fires occurring, as a rule, east ef the Mis- 
souri River and north of the Ohio River. 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
New York suffered heavily from lightning 
in 1890, compared with 1889. In these States 
lightning strokes were from three times to 
five times more numerous in 1890 than in 
1889 

“ Fire causes differ not only in frequency 
of occurrence but in amount of property 
destroyed. Is is obvious that the average 
loss by fires from such a cause as open fire- 
places and grates will be less than the aver- 
age loss by fires caused by friction in ma- 
chinery. In the one case there is in most 

nstances only a dwelling house to be dam- 
aged or destroyed, while in the other case a 
valuable manufacturing plant is exposed to 
. damage or destruction. From an under. 
writing point of view, therefore, causes 
which are liable to destroy valuable prem- 
ises are of the first importance and should 
receive close attention. A record of 313 
fires caused by electric wires and lights 
shows au average loss per fire, to the prem- 
ises on which the fires originated, of $13,373. 
This is the highest average loss attributable 
to any cause, Next comes tires caused by 
engines and boilers (stationary). A record 
of 625 fires of this kind shows an average 
loss per fire of $11,404 to the premises on 
which the fires originated, Next comes fric- 
tion-in machinery. A record of 127 fires 
shows au average loss per fire of $10,776. 
Gas explosions follow, 282 fires showing a 
loss per fire of $9,326. Spontaneous com- 
bustion has the fifth place, a record of 1,595 
fires, showing a loss per fire of $8,494. 

FIRES OF 1990 BY GENERAL CLASSES OF 








PROPERTY. 
Per 
No. cent.of 
Classes. burned. Whole. 
Dwellings, boarding houses, etc..12,645 35.71 
Retail and wholesale stores, of- 
BOOB, CCB. oe cc scccesccccevedes cece 8,501 24.26 
Livery stables, barns, tobacco 
Pe oe 6,199 14.68 
Various manufacturing estab- 
lishments..... ........+ 9 ena nned 4,468 12.62 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants........ 831 2.35 
Warehouses and storehouses..... 669 1 
Ratlroad property ......++ «-.++... - 4&9 1.18 








No. cent, of 
Classes. burned. Whole. 
Theaters, public and private 

Palle, COG 65685 65 sisi. cede sece ee 266 1% 
Churches.............. Pt te re 198 6 
Colleges, schoolhouses, convents, 

GBB... cccce dneeeseesese tenenpe ce 161 45 
Goods im tramelt ..). .°.....ce-cse-s 106 30 
Public buiidings—courthouses, 

SAG. .codtbtaiimeh i mkeedects 26 
Hospitals, asylums, etc............ 49 4 
Miscellaneous........ © ......... 1,727 4.88 

SN CNT nw conenn Bencund ong 35,401 100.00 





As nearly as can be calculated the aver- 
age annual fire loss per square mile in the 
United States fora period of fifteen years 
ending with 1890 has been $30.77. In the 
same period the average annual loss per 
capita, on the basis of the population in 
1890, has been $1.47. - 

According to a census bulletin recently 
issued, the aggregate debt of the several 
States of the United States on June Ist, 1890, 
was 132 millions of dollars. The loss by 
fire in 1890 was 109 millions; in 1889, 123 
milhons. At the present moment it is 
probably substantially true to say that the 
annual fire waste in the United States is 
large enough to pay the entire debts of all 
the States in the Union. The value of the 
property that will be destroyed by fire in 
Alabama in the next seven or eight years 
would suffice to pay its entire debt. The 
fire loss in Connecticut in 1890 was greater 
than the debt of that State. The fire loss 
in Delaware would pay the State debt in 
about two years. Georgia’s fire loss would 
pay the State debt in about four years. 
Louisiana’s fire loss would pay the State 
debt in about five years. Maine’s fire loss 
would pay the State debt in about two 
years. Maryland’s fire loss would pay the 
State debt in less than two years. Michi- 
gan’s fire loss would pay the State debt in 
one year. And so on through the list. 
The twenty-one States whose aggregate net 
debts amounted to 182 millions in 1890 suf- 
fered a drain upon their resources through 
losses by fire in the past fifteen years of no 
less than 608 millions of dollars—nearly five 
times their present indebtedness. 

TABLE SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF 


THE FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED 
STATES BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 








Per Cent. OF PROPERTY 
SECTIONS. Loss, 
1884) 1885) 1886/ 1887| 1888; 1889! 1890 
New England | 
States..... .| 9.7) 9.9) 11.2] 8.8) 11.6) 136) 98 
Middle States | 28.1) 28.8) 26.0) 26.1) 29.8) 22.3) 26 7 
Southern | 
States 19.6) 19.5) 17.8) 20.5) 14.8) 15.8) 18.4 
Western } 
States....... 85.1) 33.1) 34.8) 36.0) 32.3) 29.1| 35.1 
Pacific States | 
and Territo- | 
PIABi oso oceece 7.5) 8.7) 10.7) 8.6) 11.5) 19.7) 10.0 
100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 10.3.0 




















ANOTHER MUTUALITY ATTEMPT 


AN act which became law without the 
Governor’s approval incorporates, as the 
Church Insurance Association,about thirty 
Mathodist Episcopal Church societies in 
Western New York; these own property 
valued at $400,000, which they wish in- 
sured, and they and such other religious 
societies as may hereafter desire to join 
them are incorporated for the purpose, 
Perhaps it may be justifiable for theState 
to give permission to do so to any body of 
men who want to try mutual insuranee 
literally, and to prescribe their responsi- 
bilities in doing it; our objection goes 
only to the attempt itself. The policy 
holder is rather rare who does not think 
his property overcharged in order to help 
carry the losses on other and inferior 
risks which do burn, and, of course, the 
penete who have obtained incorporation 

y thisact have the belief that churches 
are rated too unfavorably by insurance 
companies, There is nothing new or 
singular in such a belief. True, churches 
are not very good risks, for they have a 
considerable liabi:ity to fire, and when 
they are caught the loss is likely to be 
total; yet church societies are not free 
from the notion that by combination 
among e special class insurance can be 
had for that class more favorably than 
from stock companies. Of course, any 
class can insure themselves by combining, 
if they combine rightly, with a sufficient 
breadth for veh and with the right 
management; yet there is an unfortunate 
pee wm that insurance, like editing 
or pu ng @ newspaper, requires no 
——e pm can be done offhand by any- 
body. There is only one defect this 
notion: that it isn’t in the least true. 
With the failures of experi 








in insurance before them, one might sup- 
tyros would be deterred from trying 
t; but venturesomeness is a characteris- 


tic of the and so we have this and 
thet special’ olsen repeating the old ex- 
periment. 








THE NEW YORK LIFE COMPANY. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE BANTA 
CHARGES. 
THE circular letter issued last week by 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
is as follows: 





346 AND 348 BrRoaDWay, 
New York, August 4th, 1891. 


‘** To our Policy Holders and the Publie: 

‘« There have been published in the New 
York Times of August 3d, a copy of cer- 
tain charges made by the cashier of the 
company, Mr. Theodore M. Banta; in 
October, 1887, the company makes the 
following statement as to the action of the 
Board of Trustees in the matter: 

**At a regular meeting of the Board 
held October 12.h, 1887, the president of 
the company called the att«ntion of the 
trustees to these charges, copies of which 
the cashier had placed in their hands, and 
asked that a full investigation be made. 
A committee was appointed, and re- 
quested to retire from the board-room and 
nominate an investigating committee. 
After due consideration and consultation 
it made a report to the Board, and nomi- 
nated a committee, which report was 
accepted, and the nominations unani- 
mously confirmed. 

“The investigating committee entered 
at once upon its labors, which were con- 
tinued until February, 1888. At a special 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, held 
February 2d, 1888, the investigating com- 
mittee made its report. 


‘* New York Lire InsuRANCECoO., 


After speaking 
of the painstaking efforts of the commit 
tee to get at the exact truth in reference 
to each one of the charges, and after giv- 
ing the facts of the case with respect to 
each, the committee reported: 

** The following are the general conclu- 
sions of the committee on the entire state- 
ment made by Mr. Banta: 

** Your committee, after careful inves- 
tigation of the affairs of this company 
by every means in their power, have 
satisfied themselves that the officers of 
the company have honestly endeavored to 
administer the affairs of the company 
with a single eye to the good of the com- 
pany. Noinstance has been brought to 
our attention where any pecuniary advan- 
tage of a personal kind has been brought 
home to the officers in any act on their 
part. 

‘* Your committee, therefore, without 
hesitation report that there is no evidence 
whatever of bad faith or fraudulent deal- 
ing on the part of the officers, but, on the 
contrary, there is evidence of the utmost 
good faith and zeal on their part for the 
welfare of the interests committed to their 
charge. The success or failure of a com- 
pany must be judged not by isolated 
transactions, but by the whole course of 
the business of the company, and when 
we remember that under the present 
management the increase of the business 
is almost without parallel, while its assets 
have already increased, and its surplus 
has been maintained and increased, and 
when we remember that the company has 
passed through very severe financial crises 
without serious loss, we feel that it would 
be most ungracious in the trustees of the 
company to set over against these merits 
any shortcomings which, in the judg- 
ment of your committee, or of individual 
members of the committee, may have 
from time to time been committed. 

“We consider ourselves exceedingl y 
fortunate in the character, ability, zeal 











cers, and we think that no company can 
point to a better record than ours in its 
business management. It is the opinion 
of this committee that this company has 
been managed with marked ability and 
integrity, and throughout the close inves. 
tigation which we have made, every de- 
tail, so far as we are able to judge from 
the examination of every record and 
paper which we saw fit to call for, and 
with which the officers willingly fur- 
nished us, bas tended in every instance to 
firmly establish our former belief and 
confidence in the company as to its sta- 
bility, character and responsibility. 

‘* Having so thoroughly satisfied our- 
selves regarding the able management of 
the company and the excellence and 
value of its assets, we regret that we can- 
not go further and ourselves estimate the 
amount of reserve for insurance obliga- 
tions which ought to be counted as a lia- 
bility. This, it is evident, can be done 
only by an expert in actuarial calcula- 
tions. 

** We have not the slightest reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the calculations of 
the Actuary of this company. On the 
contrary, we are fully convinced that his 
figures are correct; but it seems to us the 
present time is especially opportune for 
an examination of the insurance accounts 
by an expert not connected with the com- 
pany, to the end that the investigation of 
your committee may be so supplemented 
and completed that a full exhibit of this 
company’s affairs will have been made by 
persons in no wise obligated to the offi- 
cers of this company. 

‘* We suggested to Mr. Banta that we 
thought it desirable that the Insurance 
Department of this State should be asked 
to make a careful and exhaustive com- 
putation of the liabilities of this com- 
piny. Mr. Banta replied to the effect 
that the Insurance Department of this 
State might not make a fair examina- 
tion, and that the Insurance Department 
of Massachusetts could alone be relied 
upon for accuracy. 

**It is evidently impracticable for this 
company, a corporation of the State of 
New York, to call upon the State of Mas- 
sachusetts for assistance in determining 
its liabilities; but (Mr. Banta not adduc- 
ing any sufficient reason for his doubts 
as to the reliability of the Albany offi- 
cials) we would suggest the advisabi'ity 
of the Insurance Department of this State 
making a complete and exhaustive esti- 
mate on a 4 per cent. basis of all reserves 
which ought to be counted as liabilities 
by this company. 

‘‘ Finally, your committee express their 
gratification that these charges have 


brought about this investigation, the re- 
sult of which has strengthened in the 
minds ot your committee the confidence 
which we have heretofore felt in the man- 
agement and in the good faith and ability 


of the officers. 
“W. L. STRONG, 


** JOHN CLAFLIN, 

‘* Joun N. STEARN, 
“(RicHaRD M. MusER, 
*C, ©. BALDWIN.” 

‘* The Investigating Committee’s report 
was accepted and unanimously adopted 
by the Board of Trustees. 

‘* The President stated that a valuation 
of all policy liabilities was now being 
made by the Albany officials, and that 
he hoped to be able to present it to the 
Board when submitting the arnual re- 
port. This was afterwards duly sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trustees. 

“Yours very truly, 
“ WittiamM H. Beers, President. 
“Per Hearns.” 
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MASSACHU SETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


40 Years of Succesful Experience 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a ona of gurpia and entitled to 








jicies, and 
contains the most liberal ares over IAF - -~4- offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before before insuriag your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


a. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A.RALL. Secretary. 


Life Insurance Oompany of Cincinnati, 0, 
Assets over $7,000,000.00. 

This Company has surpassed all others in 
rapid growth, low death rate and high interest rate. 
Its Endowments at Life Rates furnish Pro- 
tection duping the working period of life,and Ene 
dowment in advanced years, al! at ordinary 
charges. Policies Nen-forfeitable and Incon- 
testable. Agents wanted. 

JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 
E. P. MARSHALL, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 
iis Lif 


Insurance 








Company, 





OF NEW YORK. 
W. A BREWER, Jr., Pres. 


Assets, - Over $11,000,000 


The assets of the Washington contain the largest 
proportion of Bond and slortga ge Investments of any 
tife Insurance company in this country, and the 
smallest proportion of cash uninovestad. 

The Combination Bond of the Washington in strong 
and explicit terms guarantees advantages not found 
in a contract of any uther company. a first-c'ass in- 
vestment policy. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies, 


21 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


CONTINENT Al 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 











Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

BEBO, COS, .... 02 sccdes....cecccce 2,985,328 79 
WeSC BBs ccs cccsecccccccsccnce 1,602,620 05 
Policy-helders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
Gross Assets...... 2... ceceeeees 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 


EDWARD LANNING, 
WM. A. HOLMAN, "| Asst Seo’ys. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 

C. H. DOTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, V. Y. 
J.J MCDONALD, Manager Wesvorn Department, 
Chicago, Ll. 

R. J, TAYLOR, General Adjuster, 

GEO. E KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 

D. B. WILSON, Manaeer Pacific Coast Departmen 
San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
SPER Lidia 222% 189° 994195954 IS 
$2,030,530 14 

LIFE RATE ERDOW MENT policies are is- 

at — oid life rate p' 
ireort Cesk a ~--- — ‘ae paid upon all pol- 


has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der pth A a values to which the in- 





sured is enti! by the Massachusetts Statute 
Pamphlets, 3 and Pm ny - for any age .ent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS. Poeahibei. 
J0Os. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 











THE INDEFENDENT. 








INCORPORATED - 1850 - NEW YORK, 





EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 18or. 





Assets, . . : ; ‘ 


Liabilities, including Reserve 
on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


$119,243,744-47 


95,593,297.13 





Total Undivided eee over 


4 per cent. Reserve, . 


_$23,740,447.34 


$35,036,683.24 
203,826, 107.00 
720,662,473.00 





Income, - : . , , 


New Assurance written in 1890, 
Outstanding Assurance, . 





The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 
in 1891 are unprecedented. 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “ NOn- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 








ise1. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


New? 1888. 1889. 1890. 
ew Insurance 
written....... $6,335,665 50 $8,468,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
Total amouw 
Insurance in 


force Dec.3lst.25,455,249 00 29. 29,469,590 00 35,396,462 50 


GEO. H. BURFORD, Presid snt. 
— A. WHEEL WHIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two mos' lans of Live. preckaycs 
re the CONTINU ABI BLE ‘ERM POLICY which gives 
o the test possi bie yh; of in- 
Somntty in in Ne event of death, at the lowest ible 


it cash ow Ti and the GUARANTEED IN- 
box} POLICY whten m braces aves? ¥ varnonse fea- 
, < o ~~ ent inenras ce, and — pu the 

event 0! versit amet e y 
used as AL 3 RITY POR A LOAN 
tothe ¢ extent of the fal il legal reserve value thereof 
im accordance with the terms and conditions of these 


aay. are paren AGENTS tetcaee "GREPNEY, Super: 


Eitendent of Agencies. at H 





¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIEROE, Secretary and Treasure 








STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


pre 1st, 1 
CPEB iwies "0 ape 1g 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)..... 9006,257 74 74 


“in Mssenchaaeette "Non Vordsioare 
ORR IMMA the: Bes, 





TOTAL ASSETS January 1st, 1801., sasoae 61 
' SHOMAS BH, MONTGOMERY, President, 
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1851. Fortieth Annual Statement 1891 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 














ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1891. 
‘state. First Mortgages of Real 








escee capsaaseneetes cee $6,261,505 
um Notes and Loans on 
Policies Lo errr 824,436 78 
Real Dupes owned by the Com- 
OEE, cn nnectngnsses 9°cseeeanhesishe 1,149,819 38 
v Pited States Munic mi and — 
road ponds and Stvoc 1,007,665 36 
Bank Stocks............ seas 189,429 00 
Interest due and ace rued,, 171,807 73 
go and out tanding’ *pre- 
miu ceecesece 103,173 08 
Cash on “hand ‘and in bank ....22..5. 322,597 8 
Gross Assets, January 1st, 
Weeeces: 0, coscnctbubbubcdbvoadetd $10,030,634 93 


LIABILITIES, 


Reserve on Policies in 
force, 4 per cent. in- 
terest (Connecticut 
and New York Stand- 

GE ones seewestacesse $8,715,722 (4 
gunecai Rotter reserve 497,991 WO 
Reserve on Real Ks- 
tate Account..... 96,600 26 
Premiums paid in ad- 

vance and loading on 
outetanding and de- 
ferred premiums..... 52,49 69 
Claims by death out- 
standing and other 
liabilities............. 111,699 66 


9,452,572 61 
$578,062 32 








Surplus at Four per cent ... 
Surplus at Four and one- 
half per cent.................0555 $1,087,791 32 


This Company has paid since organisa- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS, and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $30,000 000.00. 

During the year 1890 an increase was made in each 
of the following items: 

ASSETS, SURPLUS, NEW INSURANCE, NEW 
PREMIUMS, RENEWAL PREMIUMS, and 
INSURANCE IN FORCE. 

The new plans of the Company are brief, 
clear andliberal, Life and Endew ment Pel- 
icies have endorsed upon them definite cash, 
lean and paid-up values, and in case of 
lapse, insurance is extended without action 

on the part of the insured, 

The new Term Pian furnishes protection at 
a low price, and grants valuable privileges 
in cuse a change is desired to seme other 
form of insurance, 


JONATHAN B, BUNCE, President, 


JOHN M, HOLCOMB... Vice-President, 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Sec’y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......... $3,829,331 19 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist , 
January, 1890.......-- seoe wsscsecccceseeee 1,357,821 14 


Total Marine Premiums,.........ccces. $5,187,152 33 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1890, to 3ist December, 1890........0006.... $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 

PCTION,.....s00000+ ecccccesese- $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- rai 

ums and Expenses $753,158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 
. Viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,500,315 0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estiraated at......ccecceseceees evcces 1,118,662 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. coos 1,845,029 30 
Cash in Bank oe 196,428 13 








AMOUDL, secsesvecee ++. eseees $12,527,354 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease, ‘The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES AMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN. DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW ORGE H. 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON > BROWN, 
WILLIAM DRGROOT, ISAAC 
ILLIAM 8. WEBB,’ THOMAS MAYTLAND, 
ORACE GRAY. ANSON W. HARD. 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, 


GEORGE L. CAOLS. 
ASIN: 


i . Ww E Uhr 
Onn D. HEWLETT, RUSSE 

a ores URDETT, J OSEPH Ge \OADLEY 
ENRY E. HAWLEY @hORGE 

CHAS. Rape VERNON Ht ; 








JOHN D, Wee 


. estdent 
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Old and 2 Young. 


THE LINDEN TREE. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM, 











AH, me! the linden tree! 

It hath a living soul, 

A breathing human soul. 

The chords of life go climbing round its 
bole, 

A green, fair vine, with scent of rosemary; 

Low voices murmur free, 

And the wind weaves 

Memories in its leaves, 

Tenderly, lovingly. 


The linden tree is young, 

Is all unscarred of years. 

With glimmering dewdrops bung, 
It sheds no tears, no tears. 

It sighs, but not for pain; 

It sighs, it sobs, for joy. 

And the years are all great gain— 
The moons that wax aud wane 
Bring no annoy. 

Ab, me! the vine that clings; 

Ah, me! the wind that sings 
Over my linden tree. 


Oh, not a breath is gone, 
Not a look, not a smile hath fled! 
The glory of the dawn 
Waves luminous overhead— 
Tho half the world is dead. 
Oh, love, how quickly sped! 
Oh, life, how frail are we! 
And a deep and narrow bed 
Is under the linden tree. 
Mystic, Conn. 


_ 
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IN A HOSPITAL. 


BY MARIA L, POOL. 











IT was very hot in the ward, very hot 
and very clean. Sometimes through the 
open windows, on the heated air, there 
came a strong scent from a small bed of 
mignonette which one of the nurses had 
found time to plant and care for. As 
this fragrance came floating over the cots, 
pale faces would turn toward it and light- 
en piteously. 

A little girl, with her neck so bandaged 
that she seemed to have no neck, lying 
high up on pillows, moaned as she 
smelled the mignonette, 

*» Oh, I wish I had jest one sprig of it, 
only jest one sprig, so’t I could git one 
sniff, ’s 1 used ter!” 

The feeble, piping voice made a nurse 
who sat at a desk near by turn and look 
at the occupant of the cot. Having looked, 
she rose and walked quickly down the 
ward, In a moment she returned, and 
held a spray of mignonette to the bony 
hand that reached out eagerly for it. The 
flower was warm with the sunshine, and 
was in its most fragrant mood. The child 
held it to her face and began to cry softly. 
The nurse bent over and arranged the 
pillows for the restless head. 

** I’mer cryin’ ’cause [ love it so,” said 
the child. ‘‘Ma’s got um growin’ jest 
like this under the pantry winder, Ain’t 
I most got weil’ Ain’tit most time I was 
sent home?” 

Again the nurse moved the pillows, and 
this time there was a mist before her eyes. 
How could she tell the girl that she 
would never again see the mignonette 
under the pantry window? 

The nurse returned to her desk. As 
she sat down a familiar step sounded in 
the corridor, and the matron entered 
through the open door. Her kind eyes 
saw that the child had fallen asleep with 
the flower against her cheek. She looked 
at the figure a moment, then she turned to 
the nurse and said: 

‘*Miss Bond, a lad in Morris shot him- 
self yesterday. They have asked permis- 
sion to bring him here. Will you bave 
your accident ward prepared for him?” 

It was four o’clock of the same after- 
noon that the matron came again and 
said: 

“ Your 
Bond.” 

The nurse called the orderly and went 
to meet the newcomer. But before she 
had left the ward the girl called out 
-querulously: 

** Don’t you forgit me ’cause that boy ’s 
come. I guess he fin’t half so bad off ’s 
Ibe. You come ’n’ tell me what ’s his 
name,” 


little boy has come, Miss 





THE INDE;PENDENT. 











Outside, in the hot glare of the sun, 
Michael, the orderly, lifted a slender boy 
of twelve carefully in his arms and 
brought him to the nurse. They put him 
in bed and knew well that he would never 
leave the hospital. But they were cheer- 
ful in appearance. The boy had a 
bright, eager face that looked somehow 
familiar to Miss Bond, but in the duties 
that followed immediately she could 
not quite tell why the face was familiar. 

When the orderly had gone and for the 
time everything had been done, a man in 
a much soiled working dress «ntered 
quietly and leaned silently over the bed. 
Tears fell from his eyes. 

‘This lady ’ll be real good to you, I 
know, Charlie,” he said. ‘‘She’ll give 
you anything you want.” 

The boy nodded. He did ‘not care to 
try to speak. 

** Good-by, Charlie.” 

The man stooped and kissed him, and 
then walked hurriedly to the door. 
There he stopped and beckoned to the 
nurse. When she came, he asked, 
hoarsely: 

‘* He ain’t goin’ to git up, is he?” 

Miss Bond shook her head. 

The big fellow trembled. . He twisted 
his hands round bis hat. He tried twice 
before he could ask: 

‘* How’s the gal gittin’ along?” 

‘The girl?’ questioned the nurse, 
‘Which one? There are several here,” 

‘*T mean the one that come from Mor- 
ris, ’n’ has got that awful neck.” 

‘* Oh, sbe is rather comfortable to-day. 
Do you know ker?” 

**I guess I do; she’s mine. Her ma 
said I must sure see her; but I vow I can’t 
bear it! I can’t! ’N’ Charlie jest shot 
hisself!’’ 

Here the speaker turned his back 
squarely on the nurse who waited in 
silence. Presently he moved a little 
more toward her. He seemed to want to 
talk. Miss Bond glanced down the ward 
to the cot where Charlie lay very quietly. 
An attendant was near him. 

‘* Is Charlie yours too?” she asked, 

** No; he come from a ’sylum in New 
York? He looks a lot like our folks. 
He’s been workin’ for me. l’ve got a 
market garden out in Morris. He’s ben 
with mea month. He’s ben all round; a 
man had him in Plainfield, but he didn’t 
bave work ‘’nough for him. He was 
passed on to somebody else, and he ’n’ 
that man’s boys didn’t agree; so I finally 
got him. He’s a good little feller, too, 
l’ve got awiul ’tached to him, ’n’ so’s my 
wife. She’d ben up to-day, only she’s 
down with the chills. ’N’ she’s worryin’ 
all the time "bout Nettie. Do you think 
Nettie’s any worse?” anxiously. ‘* What 
sh’ll I tell my wife?’ 

‘* Tell her she’s about the same,” an- 
swered the nurse. 

‘** P’raps you'd like to know how Char- 
lie got shot?” 

But Miss Bond could not stay. She 
was called away from him. He lingered 
about for some time in the yard, the sun 
beating its rays upon him. Two or 
three times he started to ask tosee Nettie. 
He did finally ask, and was told that she 
was sleeping so soundly she must not be 
wakened. Then he slowly climbed intoa 
canvas-covered wagon and drove down the 
dusty white road, out toward thecountry. 

The sun went down in the pale blue 
west. Insteadof growing cooler, the air 
seemed to become hotter. The faint wind 
died away completely. 

Charlid lay on his cot. His freckled 
and tanned face was moist with pres- 
piration. The matron and the head 
nurse came and talked with him. 
Mrs. Shattuck said she wanted him to feel 
at home; she told him he was among 
friends, He said he guessed he was more 
to home ’n he ever was. He hadn’t got no 
home; he guessed it ’d be ruther rough 
on a feller to try to make berlieve a ’sy- 
lum was ahome. Buthe guessed they 
meant all right to the ’sylum. But 
*twa’n’t what a feller ’d call bein’ to 
home. He didn’t know how that ’d seem 
any way. But they’d ben firstrate to him in 
his last place. First chop they’d ben. He 
wouldn’t beso meanas ter complain of 
them. ’N’ the baby—they’d had a nawful 
nice baby there,” 








—— 
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The voice was low and faint, but 
cheerful. 

Miss Rond went to write her night or- 
ders, call the doctor and arrange to spend 
the night with the boy. The doctor only 
said: ‘‘ We must do what we can.” 

How endless that night was! How the 
stifling air seemed to press down on the 
building, and come with suffocating power 
into the dimly lighted wards. 

Beforeshe took her station for the long 
hours, Mies Bond stopped a moment by 
Nettie’s cot. 

* What’s his name?” quickly asked the 
child, who was now fretfully awake. 
‘* The new boy’s name, I mean.” 

She still held her wilted fragment of 
mignonette. When she'was told, she ex- 
claimed, excitedly: 

**I bet it’s my Charlie! Carry me to 
see him to-morrer, won’t ye?” 

She sent her love. She hesitated, and 
then she slowly extended the flower to 
the nurse. ‘‘Give him that,” she said, 
‘‘and tell him to hurry up ’n’ git well.” 

Miss Bond sat down by the boy. He 
was dozing uneasily. He would rouse 
and tell where he had planted peas, and 
how the late kinds were coming on. He 
said he knew where the huckleberries 
were ‘‘ real thick ’n’ large.” He wasn’t 
going to tell anybody else, for he was go- 
ing to pick them for the baby. She liked 
berries. 

At mention of the baby he appeared to 
awaken fully. He looked intently at the 
nurse in silence. She bent forward, fan- 
ning him slowly. 

** I’m goin’ to tell you how I got shot,” 
he said. ‘‘You’ll let me, won’t ye? You 
see the baby had the pistol. I d’know no 
more ’n’ nothin’ where she got it from. 
’Twas a realold one. The baby’s mother 


was sick; she’s ben sick a terrible sight, 


’n’ sence Nettie’s ben to the horspittle 
Mis’ Rand ain’t had no courage. Why”— 
he tried to raise himself on his elbow. 

Miss Bond put her arm under his head. 
She coud not tell why this case, for after 
all Charlie was only a “‘ case,” went so 
piercingly to her heart. Still nurses have 
hearts to be wrung, much the same as 
other people have. 

** Why,” said he, ‘‘ ain’t Nettie in this 
very horspittle?” 

** Yes, she is.” 

‘* Then mebby you'll let me see her to- 
morrer,” 

Miss Bond did not often forget, but she 
had forgotten the message and flower 
from Nettie. She gave both quickly. 
The flower she had put hastily in a but- 
tonhole. The boy’s face lighted. He 
held the faded thing tenderly. 

**T guess I’ll go ’n’ see her to-morrer,” 
he said again. 

He lay for some time dreamily looking 
at the bit of greenin his hand. Appar- 
ently he had forgotten that he was 
going to tell his companion how he shot 
himself, She could see how fast the 
current of his life was running from him. 
There were times when he seemed to feel 
it too. He would hold her hand, the 
tender, effective hand which had helped 
somapy. He said: 

‘1 don’t want to die. 
well,” 

She tried to answer as she ought. 
Heaven knows it is hard to answer such 
words, 

After a longer sleep than usual he 
woke and was somewhat refreshed and 
strengthened. -He took something from 
a glass that was held to his lips, 

**Lain’t told ye howI got shot, have I?” 
he asked earnestly. ‘‘ You see the baby 
got the pistol. Somebody must er left it 
’round. I didn’t never see it afore, It 
was in her cart. Id wheeled her up the 
willer lane yisterd’y mornin’, It seems 
longer ago, don’t it? There’s a brcok ’n’ 
lots er willers in the lane, It’s a prime 
place to go. The baby always liked it 
tremenduously. I was settin’ on a rock 
tryin’ ter make er willer whistle. You 
v’n make um first rate if you git the hang 
of it. The cart stood jest a bit of a ways 
off. The baby’d ben watchin’ me ’n’ 
makin’ them cunnin’ noises, you know, 

kinder laughin’ ’n’ talkin’ in her way. 
All to once she laughed so hard I looked 
at her, She’d got that pistol. She’s real 
big ’n’ strong ’n’ she could lift it, She 


I hope lc’n git 





was lookin’ down into the barrel of it ’y’ 
sayin’ something. I was awful fright- 
ened. I thought ’twould gooff sure. ’N’ 
I didn’t dar’st move hardly, you know.” 

The boy’s feverishly bright eyes rested 
on the nurse’s face; in the faint light 
they looked like points of fire. She 
thought it would do more harm to forbid 
his speaking than to let him go on. 

He suddenly branched off into an ex- 
planation of how the pistol came in the 
baby’s cart. At first he had said he did 
not know. A neighbor had brought it to 
show to Mr. Rand. Mr. Rand had been 
called somewhere, and had laid the pistol 
in the cart and then forgotten it. But the 
man had said the weapon was as “‘ harm- 
less as a yardstick; it was more than a 
year since it had been loaded.” 

Having made this explanation Charlie 
was silent for so long that the nurse 
thought he had fallen asleep. In the 
stillness the summer insects piped monot- 
onously; the sultry blackness without 
was now and then pierced by a darting 
firefly. All at once he began again; but 
first he reached out his hot hand, which 
Miss Bond took in a tirm clasp. 

** You see, I was mortal ’fraid to move; 
but I knew I'd jest got to. I'd gotto 
resk it, for the baby was jest lookin’ down 
that barrel, ’n’ laughin’ ’n’ shakin’. She 
was havin’ such a good time, try in’ 
to pull that trigger with her fat fing- 
ers. 

** I jest jumped ’n’I grabbed the pistol, 
*n’ I didn’t think nothin’ where the barrel 
was aimed, if it only wa’n’t aimed at her, 
you know. She thought I was playin’, 
n’ she held on ’n’ struggled with all her 
might. It did seem ’s if I never should 
git it away from her; but J kep’it from 
bein’ aimed at her. All to once it went 
off; I felt mighty queer. Something 
seemed to smart right through me. I 
couldn’t go up to the house, ’n’ I couldn’t 
git the baby up neither. I jes’ lay on the 
grass there, ’n’ finally the baby she went 
to sleep. It did seem a good while ’fore 
Mr, Rand comealong. He cried awful; 
he’s ben real good to me. I guess he 
thought I was hurt a good deal. But I 
ain’t; am I?” 

He did not insist upon an answer to his 
question. He closed his eyes and was 
quiet. 

With the tirst hint of morning in the 
east, there came up a faint breeze which 
swept through the wards like a blessing 
from Heaven. 

The head nurse came to relieve Miss 
Bond. Charlie waked immediately. 
Again he asked: ‘‘ Have I got to die?” 


The head nurse put her hand on *” fore- 
head. 


** Are you afraid to die, Charlie?” 

He seemed to be thinking. After a 
moment, he answered: 

** Well, [d’know. I vealways tried to 
be a good boy; but I ain’t never ben to 
Sunday-school but twice. You see I ain’t 
never had much of a chance.” 

** Would you like to see a minister, 
Charlie?” 

“ec Yes. 

The nurse mentioned the names of the 
clergy, among others the name of Mr. 
Harrison, who was one of them, 

The boy’s face brightened. 

** IT guess I'd like to see Mr. Harrison, 
*cause he’s the President, you know.” 

So Mr, Harrison, who was not the Presi- 
dent came. But the man hardly knew 
what to say. He told Charlie to ‘‘ brace 
up.” When Miss Bond returned, the boy 
seemed to want to encourage her, and he 
said: 

‘*T guess Mr. Harrison done me a little 
good.” 

When the faculty came they said there 
was ‘‘ one chance in a thousand ” for 
Charlie. They would try an operation. 
Miss Bond told him. He seemed to have 
nofear. He only asked that he might go 
and see Nettie after it was over. 

The orderly and Miss Bond took him to 
the operating room. He looked about 
him as he was put upon the table. He 
asked one of the doctors: 

** Have I got to die?” Then he added: 
“ve always tried to be a good boy. 
But I ain’t never ben to Sunday-school 
but twice. You see I ain’t had much of 
a chance.” 

The doctor said what he could, How 
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rare words! But the boy felt the 
kind heart behind the words, 

Just before he became unconscious he 
looked at Miss Bond, who was close be- 
side him and who was to take care of 
him while the doctors worked. 

‘**T don’t spose God’ll be awful hard on 
a feller that ain’t had much of a chance 
do you?” 

‘« No—no!” was the hurried reply, ‘*‘ He 
won’t be hard. He is never hard.” 

The ball had gone into the abdomen. 
Poor fellow! As the doctor bad said, 
there was only one chance in a thousand, 
He was not to have that chance. 

They took him back to his bed. He 
came to himself, The head nurse came 
and stayed a short time with him, until, 
as she said, ** she could bear no more.” 

He was left alone with Miss Bond. He 
talked vaguely about the boys; again 
about the peas and beets he had planted. 
He said be must weed the beets! 

Once the nurse asked him if he was 
sorry he tried to get the pistol from the 
baby. A flash of animation passed over 
his face. 

‘Course I ain’t,” he answered prompt- 
ly. ‘‘She might er shot herself, you 
know. I’m glad I done it,” 

Waking from a doze ashort time after, 
he looked eagerly ahout him. ‘I s’pose 
the baby’ll miss me,” he said. He sighed 
deeply, moved a itttle. Then the nurse 
heard him say: 

‘Now I'll git over the fence into the 
graveyard.” 

When the sun was somewhat higher in 
the east, Nettie roused and asked peevish- 
ly why they hadn’t let Charlie come to 
see her. But before the sun was far 
down in the west, she also had gone. 

ROCKLAND, Mass. 





MONSIEUR MAYEUX. 


ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF JULES CLARETIE. 








BY A, C. TOWNSEND, 


a 

In the month of July, 1830, there was 
fighting in the streets of Paris. It was 
the old story repeated of Cain and Abel 
—brother against brother—civil war. 
The bullets whistled through the air, the 
cannon’thundered, and men fell on every 
side. 

The Swiss troops and the royal guard 
were defending the Louvre against the 
onslaught of the insurgents. But it is 
not history that I have to tell you; it is a 
history, and I must introduce my hero. 

He is a very poor sort of hero, you will 
say; for he is a small man with homely 





_ face and a misshapen body, a hunchback, 


avery Quasimodo of the street; and the 
name of my hero is Monsieur Mayeux. 

He kept closely to his own poor cham- 
ber during those awful days of July. He 
lived, I think, in the Rue des Prétres, 
close to the church of Saint-Germain- 
?Auxerrois, so that he was within sound 
of the firing and the noise of the bloody 
strife. He could evea hear the cries of 
the wounded and the horrible rattling in 
their throats as they died. And he him- 
self suffered—terribly. He paced his lit- 
tle room up and down, to and fro, his 
forehead knit with pain, and from time 
to time he would stop in his walk and 
gay: 

“The poor wretches! The poor 
wretches! Have they all gone mad? 
To what end this bloodshed, these mur- 
ders? _H+aven’s curse upon all revolu- 
tions!” 

As he spoke thus to himself the idea 
suddenly came to Monsieur Mayeux that 
possibly if he descended to the street he 
might be able to succor and assist some 
wounded man. He was a brav2 and 
worthy man. He did not hesitate a mo- 
ment, but hurried from his room and 
Within a few seconds was standing un- 
armed, a trifle dazed, in the very thickest 
of the fight, 

He heard the mob shout “ Victory! 
victory!” He saw the soldiers in their 
bright red uniforms routed and scattered 
on every side. The populace had over- 
Come the Swiss Guard, and Monsieur 
Mayeux had just arrived in time to assist 
at the taking of the Louvre, 

He had gone but a few steps from his 
Own street when one of the Swiss Guard, 





pursued by a crowd of insurgents—men, 
women and children—rushed in terror 
towardhim. The poor fellow was leaving 
them behind, when a bullet struck him, 
Monsieur Mayeux saw him leap from the 
ground, turn half round, and fall face 
downward to the earth. 

The exulting mob rushed forward to 
tear him to pieces in their fury, when 
Monsieur Mayeux stepped in front of the 
body of the dead or dying soldier. 

Poor Mayeux! he was but a little man, 
thin, deformed in his every limb. He 
crossed his long arms upon his shrunken 
chest, and said: 

** Keep back! 
wounded man!” 

At times a single man of courage can 
stay a furious, half-maddened mob. The 
crowd stopped short. 

* Let this man be,” continued Mayeux. 
‘*What has he done to you, after all? 
You have gained your day; all is over 

now.” 

‘*Who is this little fellow?” a woman 
cried. ‘I will wager he is a Royalist.” 

*: No,” said the lad who stood next to 
her, ‘‘ it is Monsieur Mayeux.” And, ad- 
vancing toward the cripple. ‘‘ Don’t you 
remember me? I am little Pichon; we 
are neighbors of yours.” 

Then, after a moment’s pause, he 
added: ‘‘ Good-day, Monsieur Mayeux.” 

A laugh went up from the whole 
crowd; a crowd which but a few min- 
utes ago had been shrieking murderous 
cries and threats. A grotesque spirit of 
humor seemed to seize upon them. 

‘*Monsieur Mayeux,” they shouted. 
On! it’s Monsieur Mayeux. Good-day, 
Monsieur Mayeux! See this brave de- 
fender of the fallen soldiers! Monsieur 
Mayeux!” 

And witha feeling of joy, Monsieur 
Mayeux said to himself: ‘* They laugh; 
they will leave him alone now.” And so 
it was, the crowd quickly scattered and 
disappeared. They had had their joke. 

Monsieur Mayeux carried the wounded 
man to his own home, where he soon re- 
gained consciousness. A doctor was call- 
ed who pronounced the wound to be not 
very serious. “It will be,” he said, ‘‘a 
matter of a week’s time.” 

At the end of eight days the Swiss was 
on his legs again. He thanked his 
rescuer with effusion, and spoke of his 
gratitude over and over again. ‘I shall 
never,” he said, ‘‘ forget your name— 
never. I swear it!” 

Then he went away, and Monsieur Ma- 
yeux never even saw him again. But ever 
after Monsieur Mayeux loved to say: 
‘“*Even ungrateful people are of use to 
others, They teach one to do good with- 
out any hope or thought of return.” 

Il. 

For the past twenty years Monsieur 
Mayeux had occupied a humble position 
1n the office of the Minister of War. His 
earnings, small as they were, were suffi- 
cient for his wants. He was no longer 
young and would probably see but few 
more years; and he had even managed to 
save enough to insure old age against 
dire poverty. Monsieur Mayeux had 
neither relatives nor friends. The former 
he had lost one after another, and if he 
had no friends, Monsieur Mayeux could 
at least console himself with the thought 
that he had notasingle enemy. Memory 
is the one friend of the friendless. Mon- 
sieur Mayeux loved his memories, sad 
and bitter for the most part, as they were. 
Their very bitterness seemed sweet to the 
poor, solitary man, and he enjoyed them 
as others enjoy some actual, present 
happiness. 

There was one time of suffering in his 
life of which Monsieur Mayeux thought 
often. “It was the only moment in 
which I have really lived,” he would say 
to himself, by way of consolation. 

It was the time when poor Mayeux had 
acousin. She was called Madeleine, and 
he loved her well. He had never avowed 
his love, nor asked for hers. He was 
afraid. He said to himself: “She will 
laugh at me—mock me!” And yet he saw 
her and spoke with her every day. Some- 
times when he left her, a great weakness 
came over him and he would lock him- 


One does not strike a 





self in his room and weep for hours, 
Madeleine herself remarked that her 


cousin was often sad, and yet never 
guessed the reason. 

Mayeux, one day, said to himself: 
‘* Madeleine must surely know that I am 
not altogether a bad fellow, and that I 
love her. Why should not she, who is so 
good, love me in spite of my ungainli- 
ness?” 2 

He put on his newest and best clothes 
and suddenly one day, marched off to the 
house of Madeleine’s mother. When 
he reached the door, he stopped short; 
he was pale and trembling, and the 
very beating of his heart was painful. 
He was about to knock, when he heard 
some voices. It was Madeleine and her 
motber who were talking together. 

‘* His ugliness is certainly astonishing,” 
Madeleine’s voice said. ‘‘I was looking 
at him closely the other day, and he 
seemed to me almost a monster. Ah! 
poor cousin Mayeux!” And then she 
laughed, while as for Mayeux he thought 
for a moment he would die. 

He gulped down the sobs which rose 
and almost choked him and hurried 
away. He kept saying to himself: ‘*Fool! 
Have you never looked at yourself? Poor 
wretch, you are ugly enough to frighten 
people and yet you never knew it. 
Hideous, do you understand? And in 
this world it is not enough for a man to 
be good and honest—he must be hand- 
some, too. Indeed, it is quite enough if 
he is only that, for appearances are every- 
thing. Come, now, go and hide your de- 
formity, you hunchback!” 

And speaking thus, he came to one of 
the river wharves, not knowing what 
road he had been taking. He stopped, 
looked at the water for an instant, was 
seized with a terrible dizziness, and next 
moment was struggling in the Seine. 

He was rescued. 

‘When he became conscious once more 
he simply said: 

** Ah! I was just going to be so happy! 
But still {thank you. Perhaps it would 
have been a crime!” 

Some months later Madeleine married 
arich tradesman. Mayeux was present. 
At the church, when the ceremony was 
over he remained kneeling, with his head 
buried in his hands as the wedding party 
filed out. 

**Come, Mayeux!” said one. 

* Let him be,” said another. 
praying.” 

Mayeux was praying, and weeping, 
also, 


** He is 


IL. 


From that day Mayeux became the sad 
and lonely man that I have introduced 
you to. He regulated his life a» one reg- 
ulates a watch. He became a machine; 
but a machine which thought and suf- 
fered. Each morning at exactly the 
same hour he betook himself to his office. 
To gain it he had to cross the garden of 
the Tuilleries. Mayeux carried his modest 
dinner with him, and as often as not. 
he wonld share his bread with the swans 
onthe large pond. In time the swans 
grew to know him. They would hasten 
toward him at his call and take from his 
hand the bread which he held out to 
them. They would even submit to the 
hunchback’s caresses, as, with a smile, he 
stroked their white and glassy plumage, 
** They, at least,” he said to himself, ‘‘ are 
fond of me and do not find me hideous,” 

He had given them names chosen from 
the memories of his own past. One he 
called ‘‘ Jacques,” the name of an elder 
brother whom Mayeux had been passion- 
ately attached to, but who was now dead, 
At times while at his office Mayeux, deep 
in thought, would silently smile. ‘‘ What 
are you thinking of, Mayeux?” some one 
would ask, and his answer was: ‘‘I am 


IV. 

One morning, when on. his way to the 
Ministry, Mayeux noticed a small crowd 
standing before the window of a picture 
dealer’s shop. He approached, and no- 
ticed that the crowd was laughing. He 
almost thought that he heard his own 
name from several mouths, but dismissed 
it as pure fancy, and lifting himself upon 





his toes he peered over the shoulders of 


those in front of him to see what was 
amusing them. 

Poor Mayeux! 

What the crowd was staring at, what 
was amusing them, and exciting their 
boistérous mirth was this: a portrait of 
himself, Mayeux, so exact in its likeness 
as to have little of the caricature in it, 
and with his own name underneath: 

No trouble for him to recognize it. It 
was indeed himself. The artist—who 
must surely have seen him on the day 
when the Louvre was taken—had repre- 
sented him armed with a buge, red um- 
brella, vigorously belaboring a Swiss of 
the Royal Guard who lay stretched out 
dead. 

And he, Mayeux, was the one who had 
defended the wounded man from his 
would-be murderers! 

The artist had taken pains to empha- 
size his lean and wasted figure in cruel 
and repulsive lines, nor had he neglected 
the short, misshapen legs with their thin 
calves and the long, ungainly arms of 
poor Mayeux! 

Underneath the drawing were these 
words: 

** Monsieur Mayeuxr, own nephew to 
Punchinello, slaying the dead during the 
glorious days of July. (Being the first of 
a series entitled, The Adventures of Mon- 
sieur Mayeux.) At the sight, Monsieur 
Mayeux for his very life, could not re- 
press a cry. The crowd turned round, 
caught sight of the grotesque-looking 
hunchback, and laughed the louder. 
** Ah!” they cried, ‘‘ it is he himself; it is 
Monsieur Mayeux!” and then, as Mayeux, 
suffocated by his agony, burst into tears: 
**He is angry! He is weeping! Don’t cry, 
Mayeux!’ 

Controlling himself with an effort, 
Monsieur Mayeux hastened away, fol- 
lowed by the jeers cf the crowd. He 
went straight back to his lodging and 
there locked himself in. His heart was 
broken. 


Vv. 

From this moment his life was one of 
torment, The artist, by his caricature, 
had made a name and fortune. Compan- 
ion pictures appeared in rapid succession. 
‘*Monsieur Mayeux” became famous. 
At the caprice of the painter ‘‘ Monsieur 
Mayeux,” was made to figure as the most 
hideous, the most wicked, the most gro- 
tesque and cynical of bunchbacks, He 
excelled Robert Macairo! Now he was 
represented as a son of the Barricades, 
now as one of the National Guard? His 
history was told in the columns of the 
Charivari, to the amusement of a whole 
country. Then he was immortalized in 
ribald song. Forin France the acme of 
notoriety is song. 

And Mayeux, our Mayeux, no longer 
dared to risk being seen upon the streets. 
Through his misfortune he had become a 
public character. 

The street arabs would follow bim, 
hooting, ‘‘ Mayeux!” They took him for 
a master. *‘Ho, there! Monsieur Ma- 
yeux,” they cried. ‘* Tne Carnival has 
not come yet!” 

So Mayeux at last said to himself: 
‘¢ Well, I will go out no more.” He re- 
signed his. position at the Ministry and 
shut himself up in his room, never leaving 
it but at night, and when the night was 
darkest. Even then he dared not go far. 
One thing only he bitterly regretted; he 
missed his swans. Poor fellow, he loved 
them! 

One day, through an open door above 
him, he heard little Pichon, the innocent 
cause of all his persecution, say to his 
mother: 

**T have found a dog! I never saw 
such an ugly one, but I shall keep him all 


ee me the same. What shall we call him?” 
thinking of my apr ene Ai If he is so ugly,” called out Monsieur 
They thought him a little mad and Mayeux, “call him ‘ Mayeux ’!” 
laughed one to the other. "* The lad answered: ‘‘ Yes! Yes! that’s 


a good idea‘” a 

Monsieur Mayeux was now an old man; 
his life had no further aim. Since leaving 
the Ministry he had become a sick man, 
and was gradually wasting away. 
“At last!” he said. ‘It will soon be 
over now!” 
A day came when he was forced to 
keep his bed; he was racked by a cough 


which seemed to tear his chest to pieces, 
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eee rrr eee eee” 


“At last! At last!” he kept repeating. 

The neighbots took no further heed of 
him; they left him to die alone. He felt 
within himself that he was ‘‘ going,” as 
he put it. 

“I am going to be happy at last,” he 
thought. ‘* Up there, there are no hunch- 
backs. My heart was right, and not de- 
formed. Why have J been made to suffer 
so? And now to die alone! Quite alone!” 

Heavy tears rolled down his cheeks. 
He kept repeating, without ceasing: 
**Mother!— Jacques— Madeleine— Oh! 
Father in Heaven!” 

There was a sound of scratching at the 
door. 

‘**Who is there?’ said Monsieur Ma- 
yeux, in a weak whisper. 

No answer. 

He repeated: ‘‘ Who is there?” 

This time a melancholy little whive 
reached his ears. 

** Oh,” he said, with a sad, kind smile, 
** it is poor little ‘ Mayeux!’” 

He struggled to rise and open his door 
to the dog outside, fell back exhausted, 
breathed a long sigh and—died. 

Through all his life he had been a good 
and honest man, and yet his name re- 
mained behind him as the synonym of 
almost evil. It is upon such fact that 
many legends are founded. 

New York CIty. 
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BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 





OvtT of the top of a chimney tall 

I saw a parcel of demons craw); 

Some in gray and some in white, 

And others in robes as black as vight. 

They danced together; they waitzed and 
whirled 

With streamers out on the air unfurled; 

And the windy bugles began to blow 

And sent them scurrying to and fro. 


In gauzy garments they all were drest; 

And one, with a lengthy plume oa his 
crest, 

Was the Leader of all without a doubt, 

And marshaled his forces round about. 

With graceful gestures, like those at court, 

They bowed and curtesied, and then they 
fought, 

Fougot like furies; for pone would yield, 

And not a remnant was left on the field. 


The chimney demons their part performed 

From morning till night, unless it stormed; 

And I loved to watch them and note the 
shape 

Thag each one took as it made escape 

Out of the shaft, and to see them rise 

And melt away in the distant skies; 

And when they were angry they rose the 
higher, 

For thea they were fed with a fresher fire. 


Comic or tragic they seemed to me, 
In whatever the mood I chanced to be; 
And Fancy led me from day to day 
To watch these giants and midgets play. 
And even now that I’m older grown, 
I often sit by the window alone 
And amuse myself as the demons crawl 
Out of the top of the chimneys tall. 

New York Ciry. 








THE HUNT ON THE “ATLAS.” 


BY CHARLES L. 





HILDRETH, 





‘* WE shall have trouble with those fel- 
lows before the week is out.” 

‘* For my part,” said the first mate, 
gruffly, *‘ I have expected mischief from 
the beginning of the voyage, for a more 
rascally set never walked a ship’s deck.” 

**It was not the captain’s fault,” re- 
joined the second mate, He was ordered 
to take command of the‘ Atlas,’ just as 
she was, crew, cargo and all,” 

‘The worst of it is,” said his compan- 
ion, in an irritated tone, ‘‘ the captain 
will not listen to a word against the men, 
When I told him my suspicions, he laugh 
ed, and said I was a confirmed grumbler,” 

**And so you are,” broke in a fresh, 
hearty voice behind them, and the cap- 
tain, who had come on deck unperceived, 

joined his officers—‘‘so you are, John 
Dean. When it blows, you grumble be- 
cause there is too much wind, and when 
it is calm, you grumble because there is 
not enough, Now you are grumbling at 
the crew, because some of their faces are 
not to your fancy, They are not pretty 


the Malays and blacks at work about the 
deck below; ‘‘ but they are willing and 
harmless in spite of their dusky hides.” 
** | have seen more than one mutiny in 
my time, Captain Culver,” replied the 
first mate, shaking his head ominously, 
**and I know the look of it. If those 
men are not hatching some sort of vil- 
lainy among them, you can call Jobn 
Dean a fool for his pains.” 
“TI quite agree with Mr. Dean, Cap- 
tain,” said the second mate. ‘‘ There cer- 
tainly is something wrong going on. 
Yesterday, when I ordered the Malay, 
Bunnoo, to sound the pumps after the 
squall, he flatly refused; and last nightI 
caught him in the waist of the ship, with 
a dozen of the worst ruffians in the crew 
talking in whispers. Tney separated as I 
approached, with insolent looks and ugly 
mutterings. I did not report these facts 
at the time, because I knew that Mr. 
Dean meant to speak to you on the sub- 
ject.” 
The conversation was interrupted at 
this point by a chorus of yelps, barks and 
growls, coming from somewhere in the 
depths of the vessel. 
*-Itis Kit feeding the dogs,” said the 
second mate, smiling. 
‘* Poor Kit,” murmured the captain, his 
ruddy face darkening with an anxious ex- 
pression. ‘*Gentlemen,’ he continued, 
earnestly, ‘‘ for my boy’s sake, I sincerely 
trust that you are mistaken in your sus- 
picions of the crew. For ourselves, we 
are men, and if the worst comes to pass, 
we shall know how to meet it.” 
** Rascals as they are, they would not 
harm the boy,” said the second mate. 
**You don’t know them,” replied John 
Dean. ‘I would sooner trusta hungry 
shark than those savages. I remember 
when I was second mate on the bark, 
‘ Hussar,’ in the Malacca Straits”— 
** Papa!” 
A curly head was thrust up the compan- 
ion-way, and a pair of blue eyes, blinking 
in the strong sunlight, gazed inquiringly 
around the deck. Catching sight of his 
father, the boy came running toward the 
spot where the three officersstood. After 
saluting Mr. Dean and the second mate 
gravely, waich he always made a point of 
doing, he turned to the captain, and said: 
‘* Papa, I can’t make out what ails the 
dogs today. They act so strange and 
restless, And when any of the men—that 
is,” lowering his voice, ‘‘ the black men— 
come near them they strain and pull at 
their chains, asif they wanted to tear 
them to pieces.” 
“*I¢ may be the hot weather and their 
long cunfinement, Kit,” suggested his 
father, stroking the boy’s yellow curls. 
** Perhaps you had better keep away from 
them until they become quieter.” 
‘They wouldn’t hurt me,” said Kit, 
confidently. ‘* But, oh, how they hate 
Bunnoo! And whata strange thing he 
said to me justnow! I was feeding Kenia, 
the old hound, you know, when Bunnoo 
came by. Kenia beganto jump and tug 
and growl, fearfully: and he wouldn’t 
mind me when I told him to lie down. 
Bunnoo stopped and looked at the dog, 
with a queer, bad smile, and he said: 
‘Aha, my fine fellow! You and your 
masters have had your day; now our turn 
is coming.’ What did he mean, Papa?” 
The three men glanced at each other 
significantly. 
“‘It is hard tosay what such people 
mean by their talk,” replied his father, 
evasively. ‘Now go below out of the 
hot sun, Kit, I shall be down presently 
to give you your lesson in navigation.” 
The boy obeyed, and for a few moments 
there was silence between the three 
officers. 
‘In my opinion,” said Mr. Dean, at 
length, ‘“‘the instinct of those dogs 
teaches them there is trouble brewing.” 
‘** Especially,” added the second mate, 
‘‘as there wouldn’t be one of them left 
alive ten minutes after the mutineers got 
control of the ‘ Atlas,’ ” 
‘“‘Tam afraid you are right, friends,” 
said the captain, drawing a deep sigh, 
‘* Are there none among the crew whom 
we can depend upon?” 
** Yes, I feel sure of the three white 
men, Saunders, Grey and Turner,” replied 


will take sides with us when the explo- 
sion comes, But we can only trust the 
three I have named.” 

“Fearful odds! six against twenty,” 
murmured the captain. ‘But we must 
do our best. Bring those men to the 
cabin, after the watch is set to-night, and 
we will settle upon some plan of defense.” 
The officers separated, the two mates to 
their respective duties, and the captain to 
give Kit his lesson in navigation. 

The ** Atlas” was a square-rigged ves- 
sel, bound from Natal to Southampton, 
with s mixed lading? Among her cargo, 
or we might, perhaps, say her passengers, 
was a pack of twenty full-blooded African 
hounds, gigantic creatures, with sleek, 
mouse-colored hides and vast heads, 
capable of bringing down an ox. The 
keeper of the pack, which was being im- 
ported for an English fancier, had fallen 
ill of a fever at Cape Town, and Kit, who 
had already made friends with the dogs, 
undertook to care for them during the 
remainder of the voyage. 

The animals were kept in quarters spe- 
cially prepared for them between decks. 
From the first they manifested a ferocious 
hatred of the Malays and blacks in the 
crew, who cordially returned their ill- 
will. With the white men they were 
obedient and docile, but Kit they seemed 
absolutely to love; and it was a curious 
sight to see the boy rolling and tumbling 
among the great brutes, the smallest and 
weakest of which could have destroyed 
the child with a single snap of its power- 
ful jaws. 

As Mr. Dean said, the crew of the 
* Atlas” was composed of rough, disor- 
derly men, picked up in haste to work the 
ship on her homeward voyage— Malays, 
half-breed Portuguese and Negroes; good 
sailors, so far as seamanship is con- 
cerned, but nearly as savage as the dogs 
themselves, and hardly as intelligent. 
Three weeks of bad weather and hard 
work had made them discontented and 
ugly. Bunnoo, the Malay boatswain, a 
ruffian who had taken part in many a 
desperate affair, out of revenge for some 
fancied wrong on the part of the captain, 
seized the opportunity to influence the 
men’s minds still more. Too ignorant to 
think of the consequences, the miserable 
creatures listened to his wily talk and 
the spirit of revolt was soon ripe on board 
the ** Atlas.” 

At ten o'clock that night the three 
white sailors, Saunders, Grey and Turner, 
were quietly summoned to the cabin, 
where a long and anxious council was 
held. The men promised to join the 
officers in the event of an outbreak, and 
after receiving the captain’s instructions, 
stole back to their quarters unperceived 
by the rest of the crew. 

None of those present in the cabin ob- 
served a small tigure in a white night- 
gown crouching near the half-open door 
with round, terrified eyes. Kit had been 
disturbed in his bunk by the sound of 
voices in bis father’s room and had crept 
out to discover who the unwonted visit- 
ors might be. When the party broke up 
he returned to his bunk and lay there 
thinking hard for a long while. 

“All right,” he said to himself at 
length. ‘*They wouldn’t ask my advice 
because I am only a boy. But they shall 
see! Only wait!” 
on his side and went to sleep. 


the sails hanging loose upon their yards. 


in earnest conversation. 
saying. 
over.” 
tone. 
ers and an old cutlass,” 


‘* Hark! what is that?” 
“Ha! it has begun already.” 








to look at,” he added, glancing teward 





Mr, Dean, ‘ There may be others who 





And he turned over 


The next morning broke calm and 
cloudless. Not a breath of wind wrinkled 
the glassy surface of the sea or stirred 


The men moved slouchingly about the 
deck, casting sullen glances from time to 
time at the two mates pacing to and fro 


‘The mischief is ripe,” Mr. Dean was 
‘** Depend upon it, we shall hear 
from those felfows before the day is 


*‘ And we are practically defenseless,” 
returred the second mate, in a troubled 
*< Only six of us, with two revolv- 


Captain Culver was speaking to Bun- 
noo, the boatswain, in a loud, stern voice. 


“ Do it yourself, if you want it. done,” 
replied Bunnoo, insolently. ‘* We’ve had 
enough of work; eh, men?” 

A deep, angry growl arose from the 
Malays and blacks gathered around the 
two disputants. 

‘*Return to your posts,” ordered the 
captain, wheeling round and facing them, 
“‘Toink what you are about in time, 
men. After the first blow is struck it 
will be too late.” 

“* Too late for you,” laughed the Malay. 
**Oace more,” exclaimed the captain, 
Pale, but firm, ‘‘ go back to your duty.” 
The crew remained motionless, eying 
their commander threateuingly, tho they 
still hesitated to attack him. Seeing that 
he was only risking his life to no ad- 
vantage, the captain pushed his way 
through the throng and reached the 
quarter-deck unmolested. 

There he found the three sailors, Saun- 
ders, Grey and Turner, and the two 
mates, armed with such weapons as the 
ship afforded, and prepared for the strug- 
gle which was now inevitable. In the 
companion-way he saw the resolute face 
of little Kit, 

‘* All right, Father,” he called; “let 
them come. We'll be ready for them.” 
Meantime the mutineers had withdrawn 
to the forward part of the ship, and 
seemed to be discussing some plan. <A few 
among them grasped long, glittering 
knives; others flourished capstan bars 
and cudgels. Presently, at an order from 
Bunnoo, the Malay, they spread out 
across the deck, crouching like wild ani- 
mals preparing to spring upon their prey. 
‘* Be ready,” cried the captain, cocking 
his revolver. ‘‘ Here they come!” 

With a savage yell the mutineers, 
headed by Bunnoo, rushed ugon the little 
handful of whites, and a terrible struggle 
began. Knives gleamed, pistols cracked, 
and cudgels rose and fell. The first mate 
had already received a severe cut over 
the eye, and the whites were being forced 
back, when a strange, loud sound arose 
from the depths of the vessel, followed 
by a boy’s shrill shout, 

“At them, Kenia! At them, Ameer! 
Seize them, Ali! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 
And a score of huge, mouse-colored 
bodies bounded through the katch and 
threw themselves upon the mutineers, 

It is impossible to describe the scene 
that followed; for it was a mad tumult of 
rolling, screaming figures, yells for mercy, 
and shrieks of rage and pain, mingled 
with the deep, hollow baying of the 
hounds as they leaped hither and thither 
among the affrignted crew. 

In less than three minutes those of the 
mutineers who could still move, threw 
down their arms and fled in every direc- 
tion, pursued by the dogs. Some flung 
themselves headlong into the hold, others 
scrambled into the rigging, while a few 
even jumped into the sea, to avoid the 
fangs of their relentless enemies, 

Many of the Malays and blacks lay 
wounded and helpless upon the deck. 
The great hound, Kenia, stood growling 
over the senseless body of Bunnoo, the 
ringleader, whose shoulder he had se- 
verely lacerated. The mutiny was effect- 
ually quelled. 

In obedience to Kit’s voice the dogs 
slowly and reluctantly drew off from 
their strange hunt, and submitted to be 
led back to their quarters, where they 
were given an extra meal of meat, as a 
reward for the excellent service they had 
rendered. The wounded mutineers were 
cared for; the others returned to their 
duty, and gave no further trouble during 
the remainder of the voyage. Captain 
Culver refused to have them prosecuted 
when the ship arrived at Southampton, 
saying that they had been taught a lesson 
which they would never forget. 

The owner of the hounds, on hearing 
the story of the mutiny, made Kit a 
present of Kenia; and if at any time you 
meet a great, mouse-colored dog C4 
gravely beside a small, curly-headed boy, 


you will recognize them as the two chief 
personages of this story. 


NEw York Cry. 


- 





A HIGH personage, on visiting a small 
country place, asked the Sindaco: “‘ How is 
Deighborhood?”’ 


“ Beg your pardon,, 





he 


**Do you refuse to obey my orders?” 
demanded, 


cellenza, they 


are born 


it that all the children go barefoot in this 
s0."—Motto per 
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Fair Customer: “You say you trained 
that dog yourself. Can he understand me 
if I call bim in English?” Dealer: ‘* Yah. 
Off you whistle to him.’”’—Good News. 


-.-“*In your profession especially I sup- 
pose time is.money.” ‘I do not find it so,” 
answered the musician. ‘I do not find it 
at all difficult to keep time.”—Indianap- 
olis Journal, 


.- Jasper: “According to the fishermen 
Darwin’s law of the survival of the fittest 
is duly exemplified.”” Jumpuppe: ‘Is that 
so?” Jasper: ‘* Yes; the biggest fish always 
gets away.”—New York Herald. 


--An orator said: ‘‘ There is not a map, 
woman or child in this house, who has 
arrived at the age of fifty years, but bas 
felt this truth thundering through their 
minds for centuries.” —The Presbyterian. 


...-A Frenchman of some literary dis- 
tinction, after studying English for a few 
months, wrote to an American friend: “ In 
small time I can learn so many English as 
I think F will come at the America and go 
on to the scaffold to lecture.” 


..Elder Kuapp was a man of ready wit 
and a wonderful preacher. A person arose 
in one of his meetings and, in mock solemni- 
ty, asked prayers for the Devil. Elder 
Knapp quickly replied: “‘ Brethren, this 
young man has asked you to pray for his 
father.”—The Christian at Work. 


..“* Billy was sent up for three years for 
robbing the store, I see.’”’ ‘‘ Yes; he told 
the judge that he had just bad the grip and 
wasn’t accountable for his acts; but the 
judge didn‘t let upon hima bit.” ‘‘The 
judge was hard-bearted.” ‘ No, it wasn’t 
that; he had just had an attack of the grip 
himself.”’-—The Judge. 





.- Little Tommy was making a dreadful 
racket playing that he was a locomotive 
letting off steam, ringing a bell, etc., etc. 
“Tommy,” said his aunt, getting in front 
of him, ‘‘you must stop this nvise”” Tom- 
my stood perfectly quiet for a minute, and 
then said: ‘* The engineer is waiting for the 
old cow to get off the track.””—Exchange. 


---M. Gaillard presents himself at the 
fire insurance company’s office with bis 
policy. ‘‘I wish to draw my indemnity.” 
“* Monsieur’s property has been devoured by 
flames?” ‘No, not that. But I have just 
moved toanew flat for the second time, 
and you know that moving twice is equiva- 
lent to being once burned out.’’—Paris 
Figaro. 


.-Miss Daisy Cutter: “‘ Father, I can 
never accept Mr. Walstret.”” Mr. Coupon 
Cutter: “* Don’t be reckless. Consider his 
wealth and position; and then, he is only 
thirty-five. and good-looking, too.’ Miss 
Daisy Cutter: ‘‘ He may be young in years, 
Father; but the mau who can pass a base- 
ball bulletin without turning his head to 
see what the score is, is too old for me,””— 
Midsummer Puck. 


.-Mr. Spurgeon is severe on ministers 
who undertake the duties of this most 
sacred calling without proper qualitica- 
tions. He used this language in one of his 
lectures to his students: “{ heard one say 
the other day that a certain preacher had 
no wore gifts for the ministry than an oy- 
ster, and in my own judgment that was a 
slander on the oyster, far that worthy 
bivalve shows great discretion in his open- 
ings and knows when to close.”—The Morn- 
ing Star. 


.-“‘Now,” said little Johnny, “let’s 
play Indian ” “ How do you play Indian?”’ 
asked Tommy. “ Well, you be Indian and 
I'll be pale-face. Now, I’ll make a treaty 
with you that I’ll give you yourapple. See? 
There, now I’ll make a new treaty with 
you that I’ll eat your apple. See?” ‘“ But 
I won’t do it. I’m going to bave my own 
apple.” “On no; that ain’t the way to 
play Indian. lf you don’t do the way I say 
you'll be a hostile, you know, and 1’!! blow 
you full o’ holes.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


--Down in Boston they are telling this 
story about young Josiah Quincy, just now 
& member of the Democratic legislative 
“steering committee.’”” He had left the 
State House for the City Hull, and was pass- 
ing along a corridor of the latter edifice 
when two city laborers observed him. 
“* Who’s that, Pat?’’ inquired one of them. 
“That? Why, that’s Josiah Quincy.” 
“And who’s Josiah Quincy?’ ‘“ Mike, I 
never saw the likes o’ you. Did ye never 
hear o’ young Josiah Quincy? Why, he’s— 
he’s the grandson o’ the statue out in the 
yard there.’’—Christian Union. 


-.--In Chicago they are telling this story 
on Sam Jones, Recently he was addressing 








a@ crowded audience, and said: “I want 
every one in this congregation who wants 
to go to Heaven to stand up.”’ Of course, 
almost everybody rose. Then he said: 
“Now I want everybody who wants to go 
to the other place to stand up.” At first 
no one stood up, but finally a long and lank 
aod skinny individual in the back seats, 
about as fat as an umbrella, arose and said: 
“‘[ don’t exactly want to go to the other 
place, but [am willing to stand up rather 
than let the preacher stand all alone.”— 
The Tribune. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dreased“* Puzzles,” Tak INDEPENDENT, New York. 








DIAMONDS AND HOURGLASSES. 
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Upper diamond: 1, A vowel; 2, trouble; 
8, to fit one thing to another; 4, to unclose; 
5, a consonant. 

Lower diamond: 1, A consonant: 2, pos- 
sesses; 3, a piece of furniture; 4, artful; 5,a 
vowel. 

The center word of nine letters, fit. 

Right-hand hourglass: 1, To trample; 2, 
to join together; 3, a letter; 4, afternoon re- 
freshment. 

The center word down, sharp. 

Left hand hourglass: 1, An insect in its 
grub state; 2, inclined; 3, a letter; 4, a poem; 
5, a piece of money. 

The center word down, proportion. 


CHARADE, 


My first is a nickuame for one seafaring 
youtb, 

Full of frolic and fun, without wisdom or 
ruth: 

He would play off a joke on his grandfather 
old, 

Or say to his grandmother: *“‘ Ha! You are 
sold!’ 

My second, of Nature, is the time of her 
growth, 

From the morning and blossoms of earliest 
youth; 

When the hours are dainty with visions of 
love, 

Arid the dasty bees, singing, mid the clover 
beds rove. 

My third may appear like the sister of 
Deatb, 

And yet to our life gives the healthiest 
breath; 

Without her kind shadow, the day’s glar- 
ing beat 

Would trample us out ’neath its fiery feet. 

Hamlet’s dread is my fowrth, and in my 
sweet third 

We often lose sweetness in the like tales 
he’s heard. 

And now enough aid has been given by me 

To help you in guessing what the puzzle 
may be; 

But yet if still more you need to be told, 

{ will say [ was writ by the great “ Thou- 
sand Souled.” M. C. H. 


DIAMONDS AND DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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Right-hand diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, 
a robber; 3, nautical; 4, a period of time; 5. 
a consonant. 

Left hand: 1, A consonant; 2, an excla- 
mation; 3, The color of snow; 4, abbrevia- 
tion of a Temperance Society; 5, a vowel. 

Double acrostic: 1, A Latin prefix mean- 
ing above; 2, certain sheets of paper; 3, 
presses; 4, quickly; 5, to exclude; 6, a town 
in Russia on both sides of the Volge; 7,a 
tree producing oil; 8, mixture of wine, 
water, sugar, etc. 

Right-hand diamond and finals of acros- 
tic are interesting, 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC.—Selected, 

1. A wooden shoe of peasants, 

2. A declivity. 

8. A wild animal. 

4. A pretty fabric, 

5. A color, 





6. A musical instrument. 
7. Measure. 

8. A hard outside covering. 

9. To invent. 

10. More mature. 

11. A series of things linked together. 

12. Pale. 

13. Complete. 

14. Magnificent. 

The central letters down will spell the 
name of a party which took place on a cer- 
tain day in December, some time ago. 

Lou C. LEE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 6TH. 
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BURIED FRUITS. 


lemon; 6, date; 7, fig; 8, mango; 9, peac. 
SUCCESSIVE BEHEADINGS. 
There, here, ere, re, e. 


1. Peach; 2, grape; 3. orange; 4, apple; 5, 











The 
Daylight 


_ There are lamps and lamps, 
and the question of amount 
of light is no longer the 
question; any of them give 
light enough. But the lamp 
that’s easiest to light, easiest 
to take care of and keeps its 
oil fount coolest, that’s the 
lamp of to-day and 
that’s the Daylight. 


Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps. 


Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 ((/j 
Barclay St., N, Y. 








Laborers 


bled with Constt 
ton or Sick Hendache 
will find safe, speedy and 
economical cure in a dose 


PILLS. 


They cost only 25 cents a box and are 
really a specific for all Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, arising from Impaired 
Digestion, Constipation, Disordered 
Liver, ete. Prepared only by Thos. § 
Beecham, St. Helens, Lancashire, Pi 

land. Of druggists, or mailed by B. a% 
» ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St., N. Y., on re- 
y ceipt of 25e. 2 
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Extract of BEEF. 


Used by 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


The Year Round. 
Send to ARMOUR & CO., gAMOUR'S 
for Cook Book showing use of” anucu 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed 








“*“TITE NEw METHOD ” 
for no rod health cures all chronic diseases. 

Rev. A. Albro, D.D., Utica, N. Y., writes: ‘* One 
of the  wreatest tboons to mankind c m wodere aye ” 
Infinitely better than the Hall System Half the 

rice. Send for testimonials 

KALTH SUPPLIES CO0., 710 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


HIGHLY IMPROVED 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


DRS. J. ALLEN & SON, 
No. 11 West 39th Street, 
NEW YORE. 








This system combines important re- 
sults not previously attained. Call ard 
see orsend for circular - 








FONTS 


In Jazbdie. Ophite. Carvrd Wood, etc. 
, iinstrated hand-books. 


™ 
as) Cc ALK. St., New York. 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld iike to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a portas 


card,the name and address to which he 


wonld like rhe nener ant 





ORIGINAL ONRIVALLEDs 
YOR, RotNED- 
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been saved ; 
time, and has 





gratifying results. — 
SHIPPING DEPOT, JOHN GARLE & SONS, NEW Youu, 


UR readers scarcely need an introduction to the best food known ier 
children and invalids, and for that matter for healthy people also, who 
desire in a food the acme of nutrition with the least possible tax on the 
digestive organs. We refer to the well-known IMPERIAL GRANUM, 
rough a long experience of years justly earned its title of 
IMPERIAL, and we can truthfully assert that no preparation is so nicely and 
carefully prepared, or so liberally certified to as a food of unrivailed delicacy 
rior nutritive and medicinal worth. * Tie 

on for infants, from birth ; for nursing mothers and children ; for 
invalids and convalescents ; and as an article of diet for the a 
sufferers from impaired digestion. Through its use thousands of lives have 
thousands of healthy children bespeak its value. 
alike by the nd gees by physicians, and the press. 


food of all others to be 
d and for 


It is praised 
It has stood the test of 


a necessity in the househould. Furthermore, we can 


cordially recommend it from our own knowledge of its good qualities, for 
We have used it with the most gra ie 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


Waskdapen DO. chane, 1008, 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agrteuttural Hditor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel spectally interested. | 


RURAL NOTES IN SEASON. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE, 








PREPARE FOR THE RURAL FAIRS. 


PROGRESSIVE farmers, horticulturists, 
stockmen, and other wide-awake people wko 
purpose exhibiting at one or more of the 
autumnal agricultural fairs, need hardly 
be advised touching the importance of mak- 
ing early preparations therefor. Whatever 
is shown in competition ought to be put 
in the most presentable condition for prize- 
winning. A little timely care and atten- 
tion now may cause many an animal to be 
decked with a ribbon indicating superiority 
which might otherwise miss recognition 
when the premiums are awarded. And the 
same is true in regard to many articles 
—grains, fruits, vegetables, and indeed 
most products worthy of exhibitfon. Care 
is not only necessary in producing exhibits 
of merit, but also in so preparing and ar- 
ranging the same as to present the most at- 
tractive appearance. Tho ‘ appearances 
are deceitful,” they often win with award- 
ing committees, and hence those competi- 
tors who take special pains to render their 
animals or articles attractive are usually 
the most successful. The aim of every one 
should be to make a display that is both 
superior in quality and attractive in appear- 
ance, thus doubly challenging meritorious 
recognition. 

Not only ruralists, but suburban and vil- 
lage residents of skill and taste, who read 
THE INDEPENDENT, are urged to contribute 
something to their nearest fair, sure, and to 
as many others as may be expedient. In- 
tending exhibitors at State or other large 
fairs should at once procure copies of rules 
and regulations, so that they may conform 
thereto in regard to making entries and 
other essential requisites. The entry books 
of many fairs are closed some weeks in ad- 
vance of opening, and hence the necessity 
of promptness on the part of all interested. 1 
The trite adage about “the early bird,” 
etc., is especially applicable to those who 
desire to catch premiums or receive honor- 
able mention for creditable displays at the 
forthcoming agricultural and industrial ex” 
hibitions. 

Another pertinent suggestion in this con- 
nection. Itis greatly to be regretted that 
liquor-selling, borse-racing,, gambling and 
vulgar side-shows are allowed at various 
rural fairs, and we trust the right-thinking 
readers of this journal will do what they 
can to suppress these evils by exercising 
their influence in the right direction. If it 
is necessary to have any attractions or 
amusements other than the legitimate 
displays at fairs, let base ball, lawn 
tennis, or some like innocent recreation be 
introduced. But there are more practical 
and instructive attractions. At the recent 
very successful show of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of Eagland, at Doncaster, a 
working dairy was in operation on all the 
six days, with a series of instructive lectures 
and demonstrations; butter-making compe 
titions, horse-shoeing contests, bee-driving, 
and various other useful attractions, were 
also provided. Why not substitute such 
instructive exhibitions as these for the de- 
moralizing ones made at so many of our 
so-called agricultural fairs? For example, 
let us have trials of fast walking horses, 
instead of ‘‘agricultural hoss trots,’’ and 
like disgraceful exhibits. 

A FREE DAIRY SCHOOL, 


Dairy husbandry has become one of the 
most important of our rural industries, and 
perhaps nene is making greater progress 
through thé aid of practical and scientific- 
teachings. As evidence of efforts in this di- 
rection, it is gratifying to note that a Dairy 
School of ten-days’ duration, beginning 
August 25th, will be held at the Experi- 
ment -Station, Geneva, under the auspices 
of the New York State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion. Twenty lectures will be given by able 
and competent instructors, including Dr. 
Peter Collier, Dr. L. L. Van Slyke, and 
others, of the Geneva Station; Prof. L P. 
Roberts, of the Cornell Experiment Sta- 
tion, and W. H. Gilbert, George T. Powell, 
and A. H. Eastman, of the Dairymen’s As- 
sociation. 

There will be no charge for tuition, and 
students will be welcomed from otherStates, 

the desire being to extend the benefits of 
the school as widely as possible. The course 
will include lectures on selecting animals 
for the dairy, feeding cows for milk, raising 
the crops for food, and on all the operations 
of the dairy connected with butter making. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


be used; pupils will be taught to make 
tests of milk with the Babcock tester, 
and will also be required to perform the 
actual work connected with the production 
of fine butter. Board can be had near the 
Station by pupils at about fifty cents per 
day, but it is desirable te know in advance 
how many are to be accommodated. Those 
wishing to to be enrolled as students for the 
term of ten days are requested to send their 
Dames and addresses to Ur. Peter Collier, 
at the Geneva Station, or to D. B. Gilbert, 
Secretary, Clayville, N. Y. A circular con. 
taining full information—-including subjects 
of lectures, names of instractors, etc.—will 
be furnished on application to the Secreta- 
ry as above. 

WASTE OF CORN FODDER. 


The waste of vorn fodder in this country 
is enormous, and it will continue until our 
farmers learn to save and properly care for 
the valuable by-product. According to one 
writer, not far from seventy-five million 
tons of corn fodder are produced in the 
Unitea States annually. Only a fraction is 
harvested; even less is saved, and consider- 
ably less is utilized by the animals, owing 
to the faulty way in which it is fed. It has 
been demonstrated beyond cavil that when 
fed with nitrogenous foods—clover hay, cow 
peas, wheat bran, oil cake, cottonseed meal, 
etc.—corn fodder has a feeding value equal 
to ninety per cent. of the same weight of 
timothy hay. If timothy hay is worth ten 
dollars a ton, it is safe to saythat every year 
there is wasted in this country corn fodder 
of the value of $500,000,000. 
GET A FODDER CUTTER. 

Every farmer who keeps any amount of 
stock, even a few head, ought to have a 
fodder cutter. Some one has truly said that 
no farmer can afford to be without this 
machine, and where ten head of stock are 
kept a horse-power grindiag mill would also 
be a good investment. Once upon a time, 
where six oxen or twelve horses were ted, 
the use of a cutter and a mill saved one- 
third of the hay and grain the first winter. 
This was equal to the feeding of two oxen 
or four horses for nothing. Such saving 
makes a difference between profit and loss. 
, HOW TO TEST MELONS. 


After experimenting for years a Georgia 
farmer finally learned how to easily distin- 
guish a ripe from a green watermelon. He 
draws his thumbnail over the melon, scrap- 
ing off the thin green skin. “ If the edges 
of the skin on each side of the scar are left 
ragged or granulated, the melon is ripe; 
but if the edges of the scar are smooth and 
even, andthe thumbnail has dug into the 
rind in places, and the skin does not come 
off clean, then the melon is green. You can 
easily learn on two melons, one ripe and the 
other green (after they bave been cut open), 
and noting the difference.”’ 

Many people who are shrewd in other 
matters are often puzzled when they en- 
deavor to select ripe melons from the vines, 
and are liable to pick green ones and get 
laughed at therefor. All such should note 
and try the Georgian’s simple process. 

BREADSTUFFS WILL ADVANCE, 

That breadstuffs will ere long bring 
higher prices there can be no doubt, judg- 
ing from existing facts and indications. 
The most careful foreign authorities all 
agree that Europe must draw much larger 
supplies of grain from this country the 
coming twelve months than usual. The 
Rassian crop is so deficient that grain must 
be imported into that country, and in some 
localities famine is threatened. The Eng- 
lish crop is promising a little better than 1t 
did in early summer, but England is always 
a large wheat buyer and its crops most 
years can only be used by mixing with 
the dryer wheat from the United States. 
India’s wheat crop is deficient, and it is 
always poor in quality. There need be no 
fear but that all the wheat this country can 
grow bothin the present year and in i892 
will be wanted at prices more than one dol- 
lar per bushel. A deficiency like that which 
now exists will maintain good prices for 
two years, even should the next wheat crop 
pr_ve to be a large one. 

RUSSIA’S SHORT GRAIN CROPS, 

According to the American Consul at 
Odessa, Russia, the wheat crop of that 
country is twenty-five per cent. short and the 
rye crop sixty per cent. short. Statistics 
show that the average prodaction of rye in 
Russia is more than 600,000,000 bushels, and 
the average wheat crop about 200,000,000 
bushels. The average exports of wheat 

from Russia are about 100,000,000 bushels. 

This would show asurplus of 50,000,000 bush. 

els of wheat for export, were it not for the 

immense deficiency of the rye crop. 


ENSILAGE FOR WINTER FEEDING. 





Appliances of the most approved kinds will 


Evidence in favor of ensilage for winter 


feeding continues to accumulate, and there 
is no longer any question as to its value for 
that purpose. A Western authority avers 
that as food for cattle ensilage approaches 
very nearly, in its effects and characteris- 
tics, the natural grasses in the pasture, and 
animals fed upon it during the winter are 
less ravenous for the green grass of spring 
than those winterei on dry food only. A 
proof of this statement is observed in the 
winter color of the skia of ensilage-fed cat- 
tle; it is always yellow, as in summer when 
grass is the only food, while that of cattle 
fed upon dry rations fades out white. The 
same effect is visible in the winter milk of 
dairy cows, those fed from the silo giving 
milk as yellow as in summer. 


DEATH OF A NOTED POMOLOGIST. 


It is announced that Mr. P. M. Augur, of 
Middlefield, Conn,, died suddenly on Tues- 
day, July 14th, of heart disease, at the age 
of sixty-five years. Mr. Augur was a well 
and widely known agriculturist, having 
been the State Pomologist of Connecticut 
for a number of years. Many of hisinstruct- 
ive suggestions on fruit culture have been 
given in THE INDEPENDENT. Deceased had 
always taken much interest in horticulture 
in general, and strawberry culture in par- 
ticular, being the originator of several vari- 
eties of that delicious fruit. His death is 
justly regarded as a great loss to the State 
and to the cause he so ably represented. 
Last fall Mr. Augur was the Prohibition 
candidate for Governor. 


* 
HOW TO GET FOREIGN HELP. 


Under this heading the announcement is 
made that a free market for immigrant 
labor, open to all employers throughout 
the United States, is the Labor Bureau at 
Castle Garden, New York, which can be 
thus addressed. This bureau is maintained 
by the immigrant societies and charges no 
fees of any sort to employer or immigrant. 
It furnishes domestic help, agricultural or 
skilled labor, and skilled workers. It does 
not make contracts, nor fix the amount of 
wages, nor the time of service, but leaves 
all these matters to be settled by the volun- 
tary agreement of the parties immediately 
interested, and assists them only by giving 
all needful information and advice. If 
means sufficient to pay traveling expenses 
are remitted to the bureau, with the request 
to send hired help to the applicant, the 
bureaa will see that the employé is properly 
started on his journey. Such applications 
should distinctly state the description of 
labor required, the nationality preferred, 
and the rate of wages proposed. The ser- 
vice being free the bureau undertakes no 
responsibility asto the quality of the help 
furnished, but does its best for both sides. 
POISON FROM PARIS GREEN. 


According tothe testimony of the New 
York Experiment Station there is little or 
no danger of poisonivg from Paris green 
when it is properly diluted. One part of 
Paris green mixed with 200 parts of ground 
stone lime proved entirely successful 
against the larve of the potato beetle. 
Great care is, however, required to secure a 
thorough admixture of the two substances 
where so small a proportion of the poison is 
used. In this dilution Paris green seems to 
lose its danger to the human family, as we 
can scarcely imagine injurious results from 
its use to the careful man. 

New YorK CITY. 
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A CHOICE OF SWEETS. 


BY MRS. D. H. R, GOODALE, 








‘*A made dessert” is often a stumbling- 
block and rock of offense to the young 
housekeeper, who knows only too well that 
tho Brigdet may produee a pudding or a 
pie with an air of triumph, yet it is sure to 
be a coarse, heavy affair, not in the least 
like anything that she herself would choose 
for her own dainty table. In the unobcerv- 
ant days of maidenhood she had only the 
vaguest notion of the composition of those 
airy trifles, eaten with thoughtless satisfac- 
tion; but now she puzzles her brain with 
seeking to reduce to its original elements 
every attractive morsel that she tastes. 
The mysteries of dessert-making are not 
very formidable, fund the charming young 
mistress will find the required manipula- 
tion better suited to her once light fingers 
than to those of the average. plain cook. 
With explicit directions for the preparation 
of a little list of favorite sweets, each in its 
way somewhat typical, a very little prac- 
tice will enable her to take pleasure in her 
own skill, and to offer its results with per- 
fect confidence. Indifference is the chief 
obstacle to profiting by the experience of 
others. These contributions are therefore 
submitted to the eager domestic student 





with cordial assurance. 
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Bavarian Cream.—Next to frozen 
creams and ices, the creams made with gel- 
atin form the lightest and most elegant of 
made desserts. As they may be molded in 
ornamental shapes and colored to please 
the fancy, they give room for considerable 
exercise of decorative skill and taste, while 
at the same time they are quite as pleasing 
to the palate as to theeye. It is well, there- 
fore, to learn all about making this class 
of creams. A few general ideas must be 
kept in mind. The gelatin is always to be 
softened by soaking first in cold water or 
other liquid, then dissolved by the action of 
heat. The amount of gelatin required is 
less in cold weather and also when eggs are 
used. Two ounces, or half the usual four 
ounce box to a quart of liquid is a safe gen- 
eral rule, but often this is more than neces- 
sary, and while too little has disagreeable 
consequences in furnishing a custard that 
fails to retain its proper shape, too much 
produces a slight toughness which is equally 
undesirable. 

For a plain cream, soak the gelatin for 
half an hour in half a cup of cold water. 
Dissolve a cup of sugar in a pint of milk, 
add thé gelatin, bring all te a boil and 
strain, flavoring to taste with vanilla or 
other extract. When partially cooled mix 
with a pint of whipped cream and mold. 
Some cooks add two well-beaten eggs stirred 
into the milk when near the boiling point. 

To the pint of milk put two tablets of 
Baker’s chocolate,scraped or grated, and stir 
uatil perfectly smooth, then proceed as be 
fore and you have a fine chocolate cream. 
Use fruit juice in place of milk, squeezed 
oranges or the strained syrup from peaches 
or pineapple and you have a delightful 
fruit cream. Combinations and variations 
arenumberless. As has been said by one of 
our modern enthusiasts in fine cookery:. 
“In cookery we learn the eternal principles 
and each one composes according as he (or 
she) has more or Jessimagination.”’ 

Omelette aux Confitures,—A sweet omelet 

makes an attractive dish, especially suit- 
able for a dainty lunch or little festive sup- 
per, and has the advantage of requiring 
scarcely five minutes for its preparation. 
Beat four fresh eggs in a deep plate with- 
out separating the yolks from the whites, 
add two tablespoonfuls of milk and the 
merest pinch of salt. Have a large table. 
spoonful of butter, made very hot in a fry- 
ingpan over the fire; pour in the omelet 
and watch closely, lifting and turning the 
pan in such a way as to keep it from burn- 
ing or sticking to the pan. Assoon as it 
sets, place a half pint of rich jelly or pre- 
serves in the center, fold the omelet over 
and dish. There is a knack in making and 
cooking a perfect omelet which is only ac- 
quired by practice, but there is nothing 
difficult or unpleasant about it, and it is a 
graceful accomplishment when once mas- 
tered. Orange marmalade makes a fine 
omelet, and a little rum may be burned 
over it on the table to advantage, if the 
flavor is liked. Half a cup of bread crumbs 
or the same quantity of fine cake crumbs 
soaked in half a cup of rich milk 
or cream is sometimes mixed with the 
beaten egg. A little powdered sugar should 
be dusted over before serving. 

Lemon Meringue.—If one wishes to try 
pastry, 4 lemon pie is always seasonable, 
and a strictly fine one always popular. I 
will give only the filling, as directions for 
making pastry are in every cook-book, and 
practical lessons are almost essential; so 
much depends upon the handling, that one 
learns best by seeing it made. 

For the filling separate the yolks and 
whites of four eggs; beat the yolks well; 
grate the yellow rind of a large lemon or 
two small ones, and take out the pulp and 
juice, rejecting all the white, pithy portion 
as weil as the seeds. Mix with four heaping 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and add to the 
yolks of eggs. Stir all together with a 
tablespoonful of butter and two large table- 
spoonfuls of milk. Pour into the pie-plate 
lined with a rich paste, and bake until the 
mixture becomes set. While it is in the 
oven beat the whites very stiff, and stir in 
six tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar and a 
slight flavoring of lemon or orange-flower 
water. Heap this over the pie, and set in 
the oven till it begins to color. 

Tapioca Cream.—Soak half a cup of 
tapioca in cold water for an hour or two, 
then put it over ina double boiler and add 
milk to make a quartin all. Let it cook 
slowly for hours, or until the tapioca is 
almost dissolved. Add a pinch of salt, 
three tablespoonsfuls of sugar and the 
beaten yolks of three eggs. Stir for two or 
three minutes to cook the eggs, and remove 
from the fire. Flavor delicately, and stir in 
the whites of the eggs beaten toa very stiff 
froth. Set on the ice and serve very cold. 

Easy Charlotte Russe.—Take a strip of 








drawing paper two or three inches wide and 
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lap the ends, so as to make a circle of the 
size desired for your mold, suiting the 
dish upon which you wish toserveit. In- 
side the paper circle so placed, arrange a 
picket fence of split lady’s-fingers, as close 
together as possible, with the rounded side 
outward and each fastened by a pin stuck 
through the paper. Whip a pint of sweet 
cream and make a pint of rich custard with 
two eggs, a pint of milkin which half au 
ounce of gelatin is dissolved, and two 
tablespoonsfuls of ‘sugar. When both are 
cold mix them lightly together, and flavor 
delicately, then fill the cake and set on the 
ice. Remove the paper and decorate the 
top with candied fruits or in any way that 
suits the fancy. 


A Charlotte Russe is easily varied in many 
ways. Chocolate may be used in the cus- 
tard ora bright jelly whipped in with the 
cream. A caromel flavoring will give a 
rich yellowish tint, and chopped almonds 
may be used with it. 

Easy Plum Pudding.—A plum pudding 
which requires no more labor than an or- 
dinary cake is often exceedingly convenient, 
aud such a one may be made by this recipe. 
To two cups of bread crumbs, rolled crack- 
ers or stale gingerbread (best of all), add 
half a cup of hot milk, half acup of mo- 
lasses, half a cup of sugar and two well- 
beaten eggs. In using cake a little less 
sugar is needed; a little judgment is an 
admirable ingredient in using all recipes. 
Raisins, currants and citron should be 
already prepared, the raisins seeded, the 
currants thoroughly washed and the citron 
cut in small bits. A cup of finely chopped 
suet is added to the mixture and a little 
flour put iu with the fruit; enough to bind 
the whole in a paste as stiff as cake batter. 
Cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg, a teaspoon- 
ful of each, may be mixed with a glass of 
brandy. From one totwo pounds of fruit 
may be used, according to taste. Bakeina 
covered dish for two hours and serve with 
two sauces, a hard and a liquid sauce. 

This pudding keeps nicely, and is there- 
fore convenient to have in the house for an 
emergency. 

NORTHAMTON, Mass. 
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SECOND CROP OF TOMATOES. 








THE crop from the one or two or three 
trained shoots of house tomatoes does not 
exhaust the vitality of the plant; conse- 
quently when the crop is well along, one or 
two hew shoots may be trained out from 
near the base of the plant to produce a 
second crop. If the plant is carrying a load 
of fruit when these second shoots are being 
trained, liquid manure should be given 
once or twice a week, or a fresh mulch of 
old manure may be added. In the dark 
days of midwinter there may not be enough 
light to make these new shoots strong in 
such close planting as we practice, and it 
is better, therefore, to delay starting them 
until the fruit from the tirst crop is nearly 
all full grown. But in late February and 
March the new shoots may be allowed to 
become three or four feet long before the 
old shoots are cut down. Of course much 
will depend upon the distance at which the 
plants are set, the lightness of the house and 
the fertility of the soil. Shoots which were 
about a foot long when the old tops were 
cut dowh the first of March, gave ripe fruits 
the first and second wecks in May. We 
have noticed that strong and stocky shoots 
from six inches to a foot long give fruits 
about as early as weak and slender shoots 
three and four inches long, and they make 
better plants. With judicious treatment, 
the second crop can be made to follow the 
first with an interval of four to six weeks 
ouly,altho this is difficult with the close 
planting which we have employed. One 
shoot may be trained out from each plant 
to take the place of the old top, or two 
shoots may be allowed to grow and some of 
the old plants cut out entirely. The advan- 
tages of either practice are about equal in 
the box system of growing. Mr. Pennock 
trains his plants to a single stem for winter 
bearing. For later fruiting, he trains out 
two or three shoots from each plant. But 
Mr. Pennock grows his plants in bends on 
benches and sets them two feet by two and 
a half feet. In any case each of the 
second shoots should bear as much as the 
first one did, and usually more because of 
the greater amount of sunlight later in the 
season. The old top is cut off an inch or so 
above the junction of the new shoot, 

Another method of obtaining the second 
cropis to bury the old plants. As soon as 
the fruitis off, the soilis removed between 
the plants and the stem, deprived of lower 
leaves, are coiled down into the hole until 
only a foot or so of the tip projects. The 
earth is then filled in over the plants, and 





the tip grows the same as a young plant. 
We have not found this method quite so 
satisfactory as the training out of new 
shoots. The yield has not been quite so 
heavy as from single second shoots, altbo 
fruits were obtained fully as early as from 
shoots which were a foot long when the 
test was started. But it is a somewhat 
laborious operation and some of the stiffer 
plants are apt to be crackedin the handling; 
andin box culture itis necessaryto pull 
outone or twoof the four plautsin order 
to make room for the operation. 

The third way of obtaining the second 
crop is by means of new seedling plants, 
This is the common method. Plants are 
started from seeds two or three months be- 
forehand, and are transplanted two or three 
times into pots, At the final shifting they 
are taken from four or five-inch pots and 
placed in permanent quarters. At this time 
they should be from eighteen inches to two 
feet high, or ready for the first tying up. 
We find that seedlings will bear about the 
same time and to the same extent as sprouts 
which are of equal length to begin with. 
The preference must, therefore, be for the 
sprouts, as they avoid the previous labor of 
sowing and handling; and the seedlings 
take up valuable room while growing.—L. 
H. BAILey, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
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POTATOES EARLIER THAN CORN. 


WHEN corn is planted late in the season, 
after the soil has been warmed, it grows 
very rapidly, and soon attains size enough 
to cultivate easily between the rows. At 
this late season, potatoes have usually had 
their sprouts rubbed off once at least, and 
sometimes twice, before planting, with the 
result each time of diminishing their vigor. 
Hence late planted potatoes germinate not 
much quicker than those planted while the 
ground is cool. In a dry spring like the 
present, in most places early planted pota- 
toes are sometimes up before corn, planted 
at the same time. Corn needs both warmth 
and moisture toinsure germination. If wet 
weather comes without warmth, even good 
seed may rot, while if the soil remains cold 
and dry, unless well pulverized around the 
seed, the latter may lie a week or more sur- 
rounded by dry lumps, and unable even to 
germinate. Potatoes, under like circum- 
stances, would supply from the starch in 
the tuber the nutriment the plant required 
until the roots could reach moisture and 
soluble plant food.—American Cultivat- 
or. 
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The Independent 


For 18901. 


Tue Inpzrenpent has been a great 
paper for more than forty years. It 
will be a greater paper this year than 
ever before. When it was started it 
made a new era in religious journalism. 
It brought religion to bear on politics 
and social life, and it also made the 


religious newspaper a magazine of 
good literature as well. In those days 
Tue InpEPenpENT seemed a wonder, 
because it was alone. It set the 
fashion for other papers. Now every 
good religious paper tries to do what 
Tue Ixperenpent did from the begin- 
ning. 

Tue InpePenpenT has tried to do well, 
and it will now try to do better. But 
it will continue on the same old lines. 
It will not print all personal and local 
items of religious interest, donations 
to pastors and repairs of chapels ; but it 
will continue to give the best and fullest 
account of all religious events that in- 
dicate a general movement and influ- 
ence religious history. It will take a 
deep interest in all efforts to extend 
the sway of Christianity at home and 
abroad. It will be the organ of mis- 
sion work the world over, and it will at- 
tempt, editorially, to apply the princi- 
ples of Christianity to all public affairs. 

We shall continue our semi-monthly 
Symposiums, drawing into them men 
who are specialists on their themes, 
and can speak with authority. We 
have received only words of warm 
commendation for this feature of Taz 
INDEPENDENT. Meanwhile we do not 
mean that the general literary depart- 
ment of Tae Inpxrenpent shall be 
neglected. Symposiums take space 
and would cut down the room allotted 
for our valued corps of writers if we 
did not add extra pages. Last year 
we added pages enough to have made, 
if thus printed, seven extra papers. 
We have begun even more liberally 
this year, and shall continue to give 
more than our contract of fifty-two 
papers of thirty-two pages each re- 
quires. Our contributions, in prose 
and poetry, in story and discussion, 
will be the best that can be drawn 
from the two hemispheres. 

Attention is particularly called to 
the severz! Departments of the pa- 
per, some of them unique. The in- 
formation given in the Department of 
Biblical Research, for instance, cannot 
be found in the columns of any other 
religious weekly. The Insurance 
and Financial Departments are each 
edited by men of long experience and 
trainihg, and the information given 
therein is of the highest value to all, 
and particularly to those unacquainted 
with the intricacies of the subjects 
treated. In all things Tax Inpzrznp- 
ENT will be a compendium of knowl- 
edge essential to everybody. 
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PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, 
ee Street Wash 





‘aris, 
1967; Vienna. Austria, 
and Centennial ea biete Hon 


REVOLUTION 


TEAS ‘ ™ Paione AT THE 


ARL 
Finest Teas papeswd. GRE & or INDE CEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, Premium ino tea ai to 25 per 
L EXPRESS. Cc HARGES PAID on = 
tonce. ‘tiood teas from % 








cent., and AL 
tea ers. Send orders a 
up, Asa TRIAL ORDER, we will send pounds 
FINE TEAS by mati or express, charges pa d, on re- 
‘ad,’ wes pargocter and state 
nted. w Terms address 
THE ¢ TREAT AMERIC "AN TRA GO, 
Siand: Venere New York _ Post OMfice Box 289, 


SPECIMEN COPIES, 


ay subscriber of Tar INDEPENDENT who 
wall like to have a specimen copy of the va- 
per sent toa catene < - be accommodated by 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . e > ° © ° ‘ ‘ 
Reserve on Policies at 4%, ° ° ° ° ° ° 





$147,154,961 20 
$136,668,368 00 
. 505,359 82 





Liabilities other than ro a tx. ° 

Surplus, . e ww. e' % V* ’ os TR ee 
Receipts from all sources, Pe ee oe ee ee 34,978,778 69 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . ° - 16,973,200 05 
Risks assumed, Ft 2 a 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risksinforce, . . . . «. 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . e ° - 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . ° e 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, - «+ 8,556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° ° . 7,138,256 35 





$147,154,961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend wilt be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, ° é 4 q $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies ‘and ‘Surplus, ° ° e . P 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . ° . é . ‘ . 3,859,759 O7 
a Payments to Policy-holders, ‘ ° ° ° ° . 1,772,591 67 


In Risks assumed, e ° ° P 


4,611 policies, 
In Risks in force, . ° ° ‘ 


- 23,745 policies, 


72, 276, 931 32 





Risks Risks 


Payments to 


Year. Assumed. Outstanding. Policy-Holders. Receipts. Assets. 

1884... $34,681,420. . 351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19. oe 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,189... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... .. 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,208... 18,129,108 74... 21,187,176 67.. 114,181,968 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23°119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 108,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 





sending us. on a the name and 
eddress to 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Oxiver Harriman, S. Van Rensseragr CruGer. 
Henry W. Situ. Cuartes R. Henperson, 

| Ropert OLYPHANT. Georce Buss. 

Grorce F. Baker. Rurvus W. Pecxnam. 


New York, January 28th, 1891. 


Samuet E. Sproutts. 
Lucius Rosinson. 
Samuet D. Bascock, 
Grorce S. Cor. 


Tueopore Morrorp. 
Witiiam Baacock. 
Preston B. PLoma. 
Stuyvesant Fisn, 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy.| Jos. THompson. J. Hopaxt Herrick. Aveoustus D. JutmLutake. 
James C, Hotpen. Duptey Otcortr. Wm, P. Dixon. Cuarves E, Mitrep. 
Hermann C, Von Post. | Freperic Cromwe tt. | Ropert A. Granniss. AMES Hustep. 


ALexanper H, Rice. 
Lewis May. 


ALTer R, GILierte. 
James E, GRanniss. 


Henry H. Rocers. 
Jno, W. AucHINCcLoss. 


_ Nn T. Davies. 
| RopertT SEwe.i. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PresioenrT. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Mascane. ISAAC F. LLOYD, ad Vice-Presiden 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary FREDERICK SCHRO EDER, Aasient Sec’y. 
ARC CHIBAL D N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


F. I. A., Actuary. 
CHARLES B. PERR , 2d Assistant Actuary. 


FRE nn CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasure WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier, 
EDWARD ?. “HOLDE N, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor, WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


EMORY McCL INTOCK, LLD., 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


MUEDICAL ‘Directors : 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E. J: MARSH. M.D. GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 


——eet |S eee 


QVEST iOnSHAN SWERS 


1—ON WHAT SHALL WE FEED OUR Basy? 1—RIDGE’S FOOD. 

2—-WHY? 2—BECAUSE more BABIES are 
SUCCESSFULLY feanso On tr Than 

3—Is IT GooD FoR SUMMER COMPLAINTS? 

4—Wuere is RIDGE’S FOOD usepr 


5—IN THE GREAT Food CONTROVERSY wnat 
WAS THE RESULT? 


6—Can RIDGE’S FOOD Be useo wiTHouT 
MILK? 


7—Is RIDGE’S FOOD a meEDIcINE? 
8—Whuene can RIDGE’S FOOD ane ostaineo 
9—Is RIDGE’S FOOD «ooo ron DYSPEPTICS? 
DID PRESCRIBE THIS FOOD? 
S 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


Make the most Reliable 


= TRUNKS, SASS 


VALISES 


14 Cortlandt St., 


West of Broadway. 


556 Broadwav, 
Below Prince St. 











ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 
3—ITS EQUAL Has weveR BEEN FOUND. 
4—Thaouarout THe Civiizeo Worn. 
5—RIDGE’S Fooo WAS PLACED 
AT THE HE 
6—YeEs iT og " SUPPORT LiFe 
BINGLE-HANDED (Lomo0n Ewo. Tiwas-) 
7—NO; 17 18 Use FOR INFANTS ano INVALIDS, 
CONVALEGCENTS ano THE AGED, AS A 
DAILY DIET, 
8—Ar The Dave STORE Where you Taape. 
9—It cones MA WHO USE IT FOR THAT Troume. 
10—Prvesicians THE Worto Over. 
SEND TO-DAY ron PRIMERS ano 
LITHOGRAPHIC NOVELTIES. 


STAMP TO Pay RETURN POSTAGE. 












INF VALID sovervane —e fs 00. 

















TRAVEL, BESORTS, ETC. 


., A.MODEL RAILWAY. 
The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7.000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapoli¢, Kansas City, 





Si = 


723 Sixth Avenue, Omaha and Denver. 
Below 424 St. por a. pa, aateng, Comias, qunlpmeat. track and 
w. B. Bighe 7 eaais tov Cequmer and Eure- Any Railroad Agent wiil sell you tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
There is no better line on the American Continent, 


P. 8. BUSTIS, Geveral Pase’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.K., Chicago, Ill. 





THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


Aerated 
Oxygen! 


EE 2ds Hay Fever! 
Note but the facts, 


[Described _in our new“book 
So fully to everybody. 


Hera to believe 
A: some of them may be, 
Ye they are stubbornly real. 














FF ina the worst possible cases; 
E xamine them carefully; and 


Victory is with Oxygen 
E very time it is applied; 


R are indeed are its failures! 











Free Trial and For Sale 
No. 19 Beekman St.. NEW YORE. 


Send for our new book of testimonials, free. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCGISTS. 
Home Office, Nashua, N. H. 


THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 








A Pertect and Saie Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so pepular, 
new an valuable inventions insurtng absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Bxtractor. Rebounding Lock, and #'atented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
diseharge by any but the proper means smpossihle. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below will 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 
WOOD TYPE 


and 
PRINTING PRESSES AYD MATERIALS. 
“ Strong _ sing tanles, Ohi Deving Racks, 
m pos! 





les, Leads, etc. 


Se ore, 


S Spruce “treet 





facuicice, DOMM'S 368 Waar se, BOSTON 








HOTEL*, SUMMER RESORTS. ETC. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


WILL OPEN JUNE 26TH. 





Having leased the above hotel for a long term, the 
undersigned has refurnished, decorated and thor- 
oughly renovated it, and perfected tts sanitary con- 
dition. 


JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 





Special rates for, families during 


July and September. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST.,N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
During the past year the ST. Dents has been en- 





larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles | its —— ca’ ity. 

All the latest i rove ovements have been placed in 
the new Lee with a 


Jarge and very attractive 
connect. with the old well- 
known = Taylor's Restaurant, 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, 





TOWER CLOCKS, 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Weeblagtes oerest. necessary. THOS. COOK & BON, 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


Cook's Select Fall Party sails by the Inman steamer 
“City of New York,” Sept. 24. There are a few 
berths vacant, for which immediate application is 





Union Square Hotel 


UMION SQUARE 
OORNER 16TH STREET WEW YORK 





170 State Street. C ttt cte” Fouts 261 Broadway, New York 








te which he owopid iii the paper sent. 








—= 








TED LADETEMDENT PREG, 61 10 43 GOLD OES“? 558 FULTON OFEEUT 









DAM & DeREVERE Pro 





